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LITERATURE IN. . 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


IR SIDNEY LEE has done well to reprint his singularly 

able inaugural lecture delivered at the East London 

College at the beginning of last October. Its subject 

is ‘The Place of English Literatzre in the Modern 
University ”’ and none could be more important. 

The study of English literature, as an old-fashioned Scottish 
minister might say, lends itself to division into two parts—the 
art of writing and the art of reading. The former is an accom- 
plishment of the most general usefulness. To take it at its 
lowest value, it facilitates and renders accurate the transference 
of thought from one to another. He who is engaged in the most 
intricate business will get through it quicker and better if he 
has acquired the habit and the skill to state what he has to say 
briefly, clearly and fully. To do this should be an essential 
part of the ordinary education of the schools. No young man 
comes out equipped to take even the most ordinary place in 
life unless his power of expression has been disciplined and 
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sharpened to this humble extent. Beyond it lies the most 
beautiful and difficult of all arts—that of writing. Compara- 
tively few people realise all that is meant by it. The ordinary 
man or woman is content to use words as they come and in the 
most slovenly manner. In fact, there is a vocabulary ready mack 
for them, a kind of society slang which undergoes change only a‘ 
considerable intervals. It is a regrettable practice and on 
that tends to degrade our language and render it common 
For example, not many years ago the fact that a thing wa 
beautiful was expressed by the word “ nice,’’ a vocable whos 
misuse, it will be remembered, roused the ire of Jane Auste: 


. 


In time “nice” gave way to “jolly,” a word that is sti 
a maid-of-all-work set to perform a thousand differe: 
functions. Originally it was a fine word, and, indeed, th: 


is the case with almost all the words that have been abuse: 
“ Charming,” for instance, in spite of being hackneyed to deat 
still displays, as a faded old face will sometimes do, remnan 
and suggestions of its original beauty. As much cannot | 5 
said of “ artistic,” a word hacked mercilessly out of any goo 
ness it might originally have had. The ordinary man m: : 
adopt this jargon without peril, because he has nothing 
lose, but to the artist it is poison. He must from his o\ 
vocabulary select the word most fitting to the sentiment 

wishes to express. Sir Sidney Lee extols the example 
“ R.L.S.” in this respect, when he claimed to have “ played t 
sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thom 
Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudeclair 
and to Obermann.”’ He says we must all follow Stevenso: 





way. But one doubts if anybody ever did so successful 
The style of “ R.L.S.,” much as it was praised in his lifetin ; 
is now seen to have been a made-up thing, a vamp, an imitati: : 


We cannot imagine a mistress of style like Jane Austen “ pl: 
ing the sedulous ape” to anybody, nor is there any account 
the acknowledged masters of English prose ever having «i 
so. Fielding did not, Sterne did not, even Sir Thomas Brow 
did not. Moreover, a great deal of the preciosity that weak: 
both the prose and the verse of the present moment can 
traced in large measure to the application of Stevens: 
doctrine of the sedulous ape, and the want of originality w! 
is so conspicuous a defect of the writing of to-day, to some ext 
at least, comes from it. 

Then, what can the student learn from literature? | 
answer is, not literature itself, but that breadth of outl 
and that sense of proportion which makes literature possi! 

It is true of the mental as it is true of the physical field t! 

“ home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.”” An excursic 
into the fields of imagination traversed by a Homer, a Cervantes 
a Shakespeare, a Dante, a Milton, must leave its impress uy 
the mind capable of receiving an impression, particular!) 
when the book is kept in its right place. As an unquestioned 
doctrine of education is that the unknown should always be 
built on to the known, so what others have thought and written 
will only be fruitful when it is used to widen and fertilise one’s 
own barren fields of thought. This, it seems to us, is tru 
particularly of poetry, which is acknowledged to be the |» 
expression of the best thought. Any clever, well educate: 
youth can make a colourable imitation of the poet who 
chooses to imitate, particularly if he uses the words whic! 
have been as dry bones made to live by some great imagination 
of the past, and adopts them as his own. The semble 
between the antique and imitation is often so close that 
requires great acuteness to detect the difference, until, inc 
time has laid it bare. It is verv true, as Milton says in worts 
quoted by Sir Sidney Lee, that the words of a poet, “ like so 
many nimble and airy servitors, will trip about him at commai( 
and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, will fall aptly into 
their own places.” It is study, not of words, but of thoug!its 
and things, that will bring him into the command of sucl: a 
regiment. The main point is that while his professors 
teachers of every sort may lead him on exploring expeditions 
into every field of country into which other writers have ¢ 

be they classic, modern or foreign, he will only become a \ 

if he be able at once to enter into the spirit of the autly 

is studying and at the same time maintain what is his ’ 
personality and individuality intact and inviolate. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


( UR portrait illustration is of Lady Arthur Hay ani 
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small daughter. Lady Arthur Hay is a daught 
the late Mr. Ambrose Ralli, and was married to Lord A: 
Hay in IgIl. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp! 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except u he 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the 


spondence at once to him. 
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N our Agricultural Notes will be found a summary of the 
admirable pamphlet on the Land Question written by 

Mr. Howard Frank of the firm of Knight, Frank and 

Rutley. As far as we can see, it has no party bias what- 

ever, but cuts through a great deal of loose sentiment 
and imagination with clear common sense. For example, it 
is both true and shrewd to say that although it may be most 
desirable to increase the wages of the labourer, it cannot be 
assumed that he would spend the increase in rent for a better 
cottage. Mr. Frank does not at all favour the notion of District 
Councils building cottages, and those most in a position to judge 
will agree with him. Again, his opinion that so important 
a question ought to be taken out of the maelstrém of contro- 
versial politics and settled purely and solely in the interests of 
agriculture, has everything to recommend it—except its 
practicability. Agriculture has been thrown into the furnace, 
and it is not to the interest of politicians of a certain type that 
it should be withdrawn. Were the facts otherwise, Mr. Frank’s 
careful statement of the prices that have been paid for agri- 
cultural land in every part of the country would be more helpful. 
As it is, his figures give us a standard of comparison which will 
increase in value with the lapse of time. 

Mr. Trustram Eve, in the paper he read to the Farmers’ 
Club on the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, had no 
difficulty in showing that agriculture differs in essentials from 
every other great industry. Factory work proceeds all the time, 
but agriculture depends on the weather. Man may plough and 
sow, weed and hoe, with all possible assiduity, and yet he is never 
sure of the harvest. A storm, a spell of unseasonable weather, 
or a dozen other causes, may make his labour in vain. The 
practical question that arises is how the loss is to be borne in 
bad years. The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently produced 
some striking figures which showed that the landowners and 
the workers draw very nearly an identical total amount from 
the soil. It is something between twenty-four and twenty- 
five million pounds annuatly. But in the case of an individual 
farm the profit varies extremely. On a 300-acre farm it may 
be £300 or it may be nothing. What we do know is that the 
amount is extremely variable. When there is a loss, who ought 
to bear it? The traditionary method is for the landowner 
to come to the rescue and not allow his tenant to be the only 
sufferer; but could the labourers’ wages be fully maintained 
while the returns of the landowner and of the farmer were 
seriously decreased ? The question has only been raised to 
show the enormous difficulties connected with the establishment 
olaminimum wage.’ 

In this connection the comments of two American experts, 
tie Hon. James Wilson, formerly the United States Minister 
lor Agriculture, and Mr. Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s 
farmer, will be read with very great interest. They came over 
t. this country for the express purpose of making an investiga- 
ton of the agricultural conditions. They recognised two 
dierent kinds of landowner—those who were so by inheritance, 
ai| those who had become so by purchase. Of the former it is 
sad “ they take genuine pride in their estates and spend much 
oi ‘heir income in promoting the welfare of the estate and also 
oi the tenants.”’ On the other hand, those who have bought 
| after becoming rich by mining, manufacturing, or specula- 
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tion “are disposed to advance rents, sometimes beyond the 
limits of justice.’ The American experts consider, however, 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act goes far to remedy this evil 
Referring to the subject of wages, they found that these were 
higher in Iowa than in Great Britain; but it is a common 
practice in this country to find work for the men throughout 
the year, whereas in the States and in Canada they are often 
dismissed during the winter months. 


Sir Wilhelm Schlich’s analysis of the facts regarding the Duke 
of Sutherland’s offer is of great value, not only as a contribution 
to a passing controversy, but as throwing light on the possible 
value of Scottish deer forests for purposes of afforestation. 
The facts, as stated by the great expert,-are that the Sutherland 
deer forests cover 396,173 acres, which bring in a rent of £13,556, 
or a little less than 8}d. anacre. At twenty-five vears’ purchase 
the price comes out at about 17s. an acre, and at thirty years’ 
purchase at a fraction over fr. Of the 200,000 acres offered, 
it is computed that 40,000 acres would be plantable. These 
facts undoubtedly show that the sale at £2 an acre would be a 
very profitable one for the owner, but they also demonstrate 
beyond the admission of a doubt that the talk about cultivating 
and populating the immense districts now described as deer 
forests is not practical politics. As we have said, Sir Wilhelm 
Schlich estimates that 40,000 acres could be planted ; in that 
case the 160,000 acres remaining would be worth not more than 
from 1d. to 3d. per acre annually, and even that would be doubt 
ful. The moral of this the wayfaring man can draw for himself. 
Another deer forest has been offered the Government. 


THE TAJ. 
Hung ’gainst the velvet curtain of the night, 
Frail as a ball of lightest thistle-down 
Blown by the breath of Infinite Desire, 
A dead king’s dream, wrought all in ivory white. 


Lit by the Moon, and guarded by the stars, 
Girdled by waters singing as they flow. 
Dreams stand as warders at thy silver gates, 
And on thy stairways softly come and go. 


Frail as Desire, yet standing through the years 
The Gate of Dreams, where once two lovers met, 
And in the quiet of the scented Dusk 
Forgot at last their loneliness and tears. 
JOAN CAMPBELL. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Sutherland has amplified and 
modified his offer to the Government. He is now willing to 
let them have the land on much more favourable terms than 
was at first proposed. He offers ‘“‘ all my deer-forest land 
in the parishes of Eddrachilles, Durness, Tongue, and Lairg, 
and a part in Farr, in the county of Sutherland, with parts 
in the parish of Eddrachilles on the West Coast, which are 
now under deer.”” The price put upon it is 22s. 6d. an acre, 
and there are 170,000 acres. He also offers his land on the 
North Coast of Sutherland from the Caithness March to near 
Tongue, extending to 200,000 acres, at 25s. an acre. This 
is a businesslike proposition. Apparently the original figure 
of {2 an acre was merely to confirm what Mr. Prothero had 
said, namely, that he was sure the Duke of Sutherland would 
jump at an offer of {2 an acre for his deer-forest land. To offer 
land outright for a price verging on a pound an acre is to dig 
to the very bones of the controversy. 

Opinion is evidently crystallisng in regard to the cheap 
cottage, of which that of Mr. Arnold Mitchell is a pronounced 
type. A correspondent puts the case against it very clearly 
when he says that it is more economical to build a house that 
will always find a tenant than one “ only occupied as a necessity, 
to be vacated for a better one at the earliest opportunity.” 
The rabbit-hutch may serve as a temporary lodging, but its 
tenants will always be on the look-out for a means of escape. 
In regard to Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s cottage, an interesting ques 
tion has been raised by the Chelmsford Rural Council, who make 
the objection to the one erected at Great Baddow that plans 
were not deposited in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Council. To this Mr. Mitchell has made the exquisite reply 
that he has “‘ erected the cottage as a model and not for habita- 
tion.”” Of course, that declaration ends the matter. But 
any owners of land who are thinking of erecting a similar cottage 
for actual use will do well to consult the local authority first. 

Speculation in regard to the future is keenly provoked 
by the plan of the Chartered Company for the establishment of 
cattle ranching as a Rhodesian industry. The time is extremely 
auspicious for the experiment, because during the last few years 
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the tendency has been for our meat supplies to dwindle. 
Nowadays the United States are unable to send us anything 
like the quantities that they exported fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Other sources of supply are also being drawn upon to 
such an extent as to threaten a general increase in price. 
Partly, this is due to the filling up of the previously unoccupied 
spaces of the world, but still more to the higher standard of 
living in Continental countries, where -supplies of meat are 
demanded to an ever-increasing extent. If ranching had 
been proposed when the industry was at its zenith in Texas, 
the prospects would have been discouraging. They are not 
so to-day. Not only this country, but many other portions 
of the civilised world are ready for an enlarged meat supply. 

When the passenger statistics of the various countries 
were compared, Great Britain appeared to have an enviable 
immunity from railway accidents. But during these last weeks 
so many catastrophes have occurred that the public may well ask 
whether everything possible is being done to ensure their safety. 
Our contemporary, the Westminster Gazelle, gave a most 
interesting résumé a few days ago of the signalling methods in 
use. The Absolute Block system is still the official method ; 
the line is divided into sections, which vary in length according 
to the traffic conditions on the particular road. When a 
train enters a section, the signalman between that section 
and the section before signals, by means of special in- 
struments, “ Line blocked” to the man at the next box, 
and “Line clear” to the man at the box behind. Thus 
only one train is allowed on each section. If the signalman was 
infallible the system would be also, but the man may make a 
mistake or be taken ill. The next advance was to make the 
train give the signal by operating a treadle by the side of the 
line. Unfortunately, this will not prevent all accidents; 
for example should a coupling break, the line would be 
signalled clear by the front portion of the train, and a serious 
collision was caused some months ago in this manner in the 
tunnel between Farringdon Street and King’s Cross. 

A great advance upon the treadle method of working the 
** Lock and Block ”’ system is to operate it by means of track 
circuits. Each rail is used as an electrical conductor, and as 
long as the rails are connected by any pair of wheels within the 
particular section of the line, the signals guarding that section 
are locked at “‘ Danger.”’ The signalling thus becomes semj- 
automatic, as the signalman cannot release the signal unless 
the line is clear. Another feature of the track circuit system 
is that of having illuminated diagrams of the roads in the signal- 
box. When a train enters a section, the lamps behind the 
diagram on that particular section go out, and the signalman 
sees at once that that portion of the line is_ blocked. 
The next development was to make the track circuit 
system entirely automatic; the signalman was _ replaced 
by compressed air or electric motors, worked through a 
relay and operating both signals, and, in some cases, points. 
At present, however, the automatic signal cannot be used 
entirely at junctions owing to technical difficulties. However 
perfect the signalling apparatus may be, absolute safety can 
only be obtained ifymeans are taken to make it impossible 
for the engine-driver to disregard it. An electrical method of 
cab-signalling, operated by means of a ramp between the rails 
and a shoe on the engine, is employed by the Great Western, 
but other lines cannot agree among themselves as to what is 
the best device to employ, and until this agreement is arrived 
at the system is useless, as the engines and trains of one company 
run over the roads of many others. 


Now that fogs have wrecked most of the flowers in the out- 
door garden we appreciate those that continue to open and reveal 
their charming colours in the conservatory. Foremost among 
these is the chrysanthemum, a flower that seems to be regaining 
some at least of the wide popularity that it enjoyed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. This revival is due to a large extent to the 
improvements that have been effected in recent years, and to 
the tendency of raisers of new varieties to devote their energies 
to the development of small, decorative flowers rather than the 
big, mop-like blooms that used to be thought so highly of. 
The value of these smaller and more graceful kinds for decorative 
purposes was emphasised at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on Tuesday last, when some very fine groups 
were staged. The warm brown and red colours were particu- 
larly appropriate on a bright autumn day, and the smaller 
flowers attracted far more attention from visitors than those of 
large and unwieldy dimensions. 

Strong local opposition is being manifested to the project 
of making a motor road over the Styhead Pass, which would 
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have the practical effect of opening to the motorist what is 
at present the mountain solitude of Scafell. Readers of CouNtTRY 
Lire are not at all likely to charge this paper with any disregard 
of the interests of the motorist, but we believe that in this 
instance in point the best interests even of the motorist himself 
would not be served by the making of the road proposed— 
for the sufficient reason that such a road would practically 
defeat its own object by spoiling the wild charm and attractive- 
ness of the almost unique spot, in Great Britain, which it is 
designed to open up. At present the wild solitude of Scafell 
is not inaccessible to the tolerably active pedestrian. No skill 
in mountain-climbing is required to reach its heights from the 
roads along which the motor can already travel. And it is a 
grand solitude where the buzzard, the raven, and even the 
scarce and vanishing pine-marten still have their home. With 
the hoot and the roar of the motor, these lovers of the wild 
would soon be driven from their haunts, and their invaded 
solitude would become no longer a solitude and no longer worth 
the trouble of invasion. 


Mr. Asquith has inherited the fine art of eulogy from 
his great predecessors in office. His valedictory address at 
the unveiling of a statue to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
could not have been improved, even by the late Lord Granville 
or Mr. Gladstone. He praises his late chief with a fine, unaffected 
manliness, and in sentences whose weight was suffused with a 
lightness of wit not out of place in saying the last word about 
one of the most harmonious Prime Ministers this country has 
ever had. ‘C.-B.”’ had, indeed, characteristics that endeared 
him to men of every party. Other Prime Ministers, such as 
Lord Beaconsfield and Gladstone, were described, not in- 
accurately, as figures in front of a row of cyphers. Campbell- 
Bannerman aspired to no such superior eminence, and this 
enabled him to choose his Cabinet with a much closer eye to 
the individual ability of the members. He surrounded himself 
with men who were more than his intellectual equals, and he 
led with a kindly aspect, a determined will, and a humour that 
took the sting out of many a difficult situation. 


MEMORIES. 
A grey day on the moorland, and a grey day in the dale, 
The spirit of a stricken year in the moaning of a flail ; 
A mist that makes the ox-yard a wet grey world apart 
And yet the day is music in a grey old heart. 


June sunlight in the ox-yard, and a merry milking song, 
And diamonds on the duck-pond where the thirsty cattle throng 
Young laughter down the white road that led me to the years... 
And yet the day is dimming in a mist of tears. 

Tuomas MOoUwLT. 


Many of our readers will regret to hear of the sudden death 
of Mr. Price Collier, who passed away in a moment while he was 
out shooting with Count Wedell, at Fyen, near Copenhagen 
His books from time to time were reviewed in our pages. 
Mr. Price Collier had a roving disposition, and the best of his 
books were impressions and estimates of the various countries 
he visited. In one of the most notable he dealt with this 
country in a spirit that was not unfriendly, although he passed 
many sharp criticisms on several features of British society. 
He wrote a fine study of the West in the East, dealing chiefly 
with British rule in India; and his latest book was one about 
Germany, a valuable and important achievement, though not 
free from error. Mr. Price Collier was a typical American 
possessed of much of the acuteness which we associate with 
his countrymen, and also filled in no small measure with their 
prejudices. There is no doubt that by means of his writing 
he greatly helped nations to understand one another. 


On the whole, the organisers of the Conference on Public 
Morals at the Guildhall on Monday deserve to be congratulated. 
They discussed the question at issue with moderation and good 
taste. Bishop Boyd Carpenter gave an excellent keynote 
when he declared that what the conference particularly desired 
was the suggestion of methods for elevating the general tone 
of the people. He showed himself opposed to over-strict, 
cast-iron rules which, in the end, would be sure to defeat their 
own intention. Education is undoubtedly the most powerful 
weapon of the moral reformer. Of course, it is admitted that 
gross violations of decency may be punished ; but the offence 
ought always to be so extreme that public sympathy is on the 
side of the law. Anything that savoured of tyranny or even 
of arbitrary action would do more harm than good. The great 
thing is to educate the popular taste. The sincere artist ought 
not to be lightly interfered with. 
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The burden of increasing years and of very numerous 
public duties has determined Lord Brassey to resign the Lord 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. Although any real connec- 
tion with the sea has long been severed from that appoint- 
ment, it is still, in its associations, maritime, and for that reason 
it is hardly to be thought that a successor so ideally fit for the 
post as Lord Brassey is likely to be found. Himself a seaman, 
and with an interest in naval matters that has been untiring 
for an immense number of years, he was able to exhibit the 
flag of the Lord Warden on his famous yacht, the Sunbeam, 
in many ports on both sides of the Atlantic. And wherever 
it was hoisted it never failed to arouse the keenest interest 
and curiosity among those who considered themselves experts 
in their knowledge of the flags of all nations. This was a 
unique flag, which very few indeed had ever seen before, 
and it has been a puzzle to many. But of late years the 
Lord Wardenship has been rather in the hands of distin- 
guished statesmen than of any with close associations with 
the sea. 


EGYPT: AN 
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The success of the Rhodes Scholars in the Freshman’s sports 
at Oxford has been more marked this year than usual. It is 
not, however, a success which should surprise us nor lead us 
to bewail the athletic degeneracy of our native youth. Probably 
it is true that the conditions in which these young colonists 
themselves, and also their immediate progenitors, have been 
reared are rather more conducive to the growth of hard muscle 
and general physical vigour than those of the British schoolboy. 
The greater dryness of the South African climate, to take one 
instance only, would be all in their favour. But apart from this, 
we have to remember that these young men are as a rule a year 
or two older, at an age when a very few years make a great 
difference, than the undergraduates who go up to Oxford 
and Cambridge from our schools. They are, in fact, generally 
not strictly undergraduates at all. Usually they will have taken 
a degree already at some Colonial institution that has in some 
respects more resemblance to our Universities than to our 
schools. On the whole it is, perhaps, just a little hard on our 
native freshmen to be asked to compete with them on level terms. 


IMPRESSION. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of nonsense has been 
written about the spell of Egypt. Cheapened by 
exaggeration, vulgarised by familiarity, it has become 
for many a picture post-card spell, pinned against 
the mind like the posters at a railway terminus. 

[he moment Alexandria is reached, this huge post-card hangs 
icross the heavens, blazing in an over-coloured sunset, composed 
theatrically of temple, pyramid, palm trees by the shining 
Nile, and the inevitable Sphinx. And _ the monstrosity 
of it paralyses the mind. Its strident shout deafens the 


imagination. Memory escapes with difficulty from the insistent, 
sross advertisement. The post-card and the poster smother 
sight. 


Behind this glare and glitter there hides, however, another 
delicate yet potent thing that is somehow nameless—not 
acknowledged by all, perhaps because so curiously elusive, 
yet surely felt by all because it is so true: intensely vital, 
certainly, since it thus survives the suffocation of its vile 
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exaggeration. For the ordinary tourist yields toit, and not alone 
the excavator and archeologist ; the latter, indeed, who live 
long in the country, cease to be aware of it as an outside influence, 
having changed insensibly in thought and feeling till they have 
become it: it is in their blood. An effect is wrought subtly 
upon the mind that does not pass away. Having once “ gone 
down into Egypt,” you are never quite the same again. Certain 
values have curiously changed, perspective has altered, emotions 
have shifted their specific gravity, some attitude to life, in 
a word, been emphasised, and another, as it were, obliterated. 
The spell works underground, and, being not properly compre- 
hensible. is nameless. Moreover, it is the casual visitor, 
unburdened by antiquarian and historical knowledge, who may 
best estimate its power—the tourist who knows merely what he 
has gleaned, for instance, from reading over Baedeker’s general 
synopsis on the voyage. He is aware of this floating power 
everywhere, yet unable to fix it to a definite cause. It remains 
at large, evasive, singularly fascinating. 
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All countries, of course, colour thought and memory, 
and work a spell upon the imagination of any but the hopelessly 
inanimate. Greece, India, Japan, Ireland or the Channel 
Islands leave their mark and imprint—whence the educational 
value of travel-psychology—but from these the traveller brings 
back feelings and memories he can evoke at will and label. 
He returns from Egypt with a marvellous blur. All, in differing 
terms, report a similar thing. From the first few months in 
Egypt, saturated maybe with overmuch, the mind recalls 
with definiteness— nothing. There comes to its summons 
a colossal medley that half stupefies: vast reaches of yellow 
sand drenched in a sunlight that stings ; dim, solemn aisles of 
granite silence ; stupendous monoliths that stare unblinking 
at the sun; the shining river, licking softly at the lips of a 
murderous desert ; and an enormous night-sky literally drowned 
in stars. A score of temples melt down into a single monster ; 
the Nile spreads everywhere ; great pyramids float across the 
sky like clouds ; palms rustle in mid-air; and from caverned 
leagues of subterranean gloom there issues a roar of voices, 
thunderous yet muffled, that seem to utter the hieroglyphics 
of a forgotten tongue. The entire mental horizon, oddly lifted, 
brims with this procession of gigantic things, then empties 
again without a word of explanation, leaving a litter of big 
adjectives chasing one another chaotically—chief among them 
‘ mysterious,” “ unchanging,” “‘ formidable,”’ “ terrific.” But 
the single, bigger memory that should link all these together 
intelligibly hides from sight the emotion too deep for specific 
recognition, too vast, somehow, for articulate recovery. The 
Acropolis, the wonders of Japan and India, the mind can grasp 
or thinks so; but this composite enormity of Ramesseum, 
Serapeum, Karnak, Cheops, Sphinx, with a hundred temples 
and a thousand miles of sand, it knows it cannot. The mind isa 
blank. Egypt, it seems, has faded. Memory certainly fails, 
and description wilts. There seems nothing precisely to 
report, no interesting, clear, intelligible thing. “‘ What did you 
see in Egypt? What did you like best ? What impression did 
Egypt make upon you ? ”’ seem questions impossible to answer. 
Imagination flickers, stammers and goes out. Thought hesitates 
and stops. A little shudder, probably, makes itself felt. There 
is an impotent attempt to describe a temple or two, an expedition 
on donkey-back into the desert; but it sounds unreal, the 
language wrong, foolish, even affected. That dreadful Post-card 
rises like a wall. ‘‘ Oh, I liked it allimmensely. The delightful 
dry heat, you know—and one can always count upon the 
weather for picnics arranged ahead, and——” until the 
conversation can be changed to theatres or the crops at 
home. Yet, behind the words, behind the Post-card, one is 
aware all the time of some huge, alluring thing, alive with a 
pageantry of ages, strangely brilliant, dignified, magnificent, 
appealing almost to tears—something that drifts past like a 
ghostly full-rigged vessel with crowded decks and sails painted 
in an under-world, and yet the whole too close before the eyes 
for proper sight. The spell has become operative! Having 
been warned to expect this, I, personally, had yet remained 
sceptical—until I experienced its truth. And it was 
undeniably disappointing. After time and money spent, 
one had apparently brought back so little. 

I remember asking myself point blank, in solitude, what 
I had gained, and I remember the fruitless result. Nothing 
came but that abominable, shouting Post-card, endlessly ex- 
tended. Its very endlessness, however, was a clue. Egypt 
is endless and inexhaustible ; some hint of eternity lies there, 
an awareness of immortality almost. To-day, after a doze 
of four or five thousand years, subterranean Egypt peeps up 
again at the sun. The vast Memphian cemetery that stretches 
from Sakkhara to the Mena House has begun to whisper in the 
daylight. The Theban worship of the sun is being recon- 
structed. There is a sense of deathlessness about the ancient 
Nile, about the grim Sphinx and Pyramids, in the very colon- 
nades of Karnak, whose pylons now once more stand upright 
after a sleep of forty centuries on their backs ; above all, in the 
appealing strength of the floating, rustling sand—something 
that defies time and repudiates change in death. Out of that 
flat, undifferentiated landscape which is Egypt, still stand the 
unconquerable finger-posts of stone, pointing, like symbols of 
eternity, to the equally unchanging skies. The spell is laid 
upon you once you have looked into the battered visages 
of those Memnon terrors, which reveal, yet hide, far better than 
the Sphinx. They have neither eyes nor lips nor nose; their 
features, as their message, inscrutable. Yet they tell this 
nameless thing plainly because they have no words. Out of 
the green fields of millet they stand like portions of the 
Theban Mountains that have slid down into the plain, then 
stopped for a few more centuries to stare across the Nile 
and watch the sunrise. From them, as partly from the opened 
tombs of priest and Pharaoh, comes some ingredient of this 
singular spell. 
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But the mind has to escape first from the picture post- 
card influence before the genuine effect emerges. For the mind 
has in reality suffered a bludgeoning that is partly stunning. 
Then, with the passing of the weeks amid surroundings of lesser 
scale, the glamour asserts its magical accomplishment. Slowly 
it stirred to life in me; and its grip may be, with some, 
tremendous. It has attacked unseen, and few escape it alto- 
gether, while yet it can neither be told nor painted, nor quite 
explained. Unguessed at first, because sought for in some crude, 
tangible form it never, never assumes, it flames up unex- 
pectedly—perhaps in a London street when fog shrouds the 
chimneys ; perhaps at a concert ; perhaps in a tearoom among 
perfumed, gossiping women; in church, at the club, even in 
bed when falling asleep just after a commonplace evening at 
a commonplace play. A sound recalls the street cries of the 
Arabs, with its haunting sing-song melody, a breath of air brings 
back the heated sand, a rustle of the curtain whispers as the 
palms and acacia whisper—and the truth is realised. Up 
steals the immense Egyptian glamour. It pours, it rushes up. 
It is over you in a moment. All this time it has lain coiled in 
deep recesses of the inner being—recesses where there is silence 
because they are inaccessible amid the clamour of daily life. 
There is awe in it, a hint of cold eternity, a glimpse of some- 
thing unchanging and terrific, yet, at the same time, soft and very 
tender too. The pictures unroll andspread. You feel again the 
untold melancholy of the Nile. The grandeur of a hundred 
battered temples beats upon the heart. There is a sense of 
unutterable beauty. Something in you bows to the procession 
that includes great figures of non-human lineage. Up sweeps 
the electric desert air, the alive wind, the wild and delicate 
perfume of the sand ; the luminous grey shadows brush you ; 
you feel the enormous scale of naked desolation which yet brims 
with strange vitality. An Arab on his donkey flits in colour 
across the mind, melting off into tiny perspective. A string 
of camels stands against the sky, swaying forwards the same 
moment as though it never ceased. A dozen pyramids 
cleave the air with monstrous wedges, pointing holes in space. 
In peace and silence, belonging to a loneliness of ages, rise 
heads and shoulders of towering gods of stone, little jackals 
silhouetted, pethaps, an instant against thighs half buried in sand. 
Great winds, great blazing spaces, great days and nights of shining 
wonder float past from the pavement or the theatre stall, and 
London, dim-lit England, the whole of modern life indeed, 
are reduced sharply to a miniature of trifling ugliness that 
seems the unreality. Egypt rolls through the heart for a second, 
and is gone. You remember resignedly that you have an 
appointment to play golf to-morrow with Jones, or you are 
to lunch with Lady X., and that it may probably rain, and you 
must go in tubes and taxis, be crowded, jostled, pressed upon 
by ugly details of time and space. Conventions drive you ; 
your top-hat has to be blocked before you can wear it. You 
have calls to pay. But out there the days swam past in a flood 
of golden light, and, caught in a procession of ancient splendours, 
changeless as the leisured Nile, majestic as the tameless desert, 
and fresh still with the wonder that first created them, you 
moved with the tide as of some unconditioned world. Egypt 
steals out and whispers to you in your dreams. Once more 
you float in an atmosphere of passionate mirages. The spell 
is upon you heavily. And this is not mere spinning of words 
in an attempt to conjure up an atmosphere. The thing 1s 
really there. You feel it always, and it always evades analysis 
The mind is aware of something that is unmanageable. Th« 
idea suggests itself that, while some countries give, others may 
take away. 

Egypt, with a power of seduction almost uncanny, has 
robbed the mind of a faculty best described perhaps as the 
faculty of measurement. Its scale has stupefied the ability 
to measure, appraise, estimate; and this balance onc« 
destroyed, wonder and awe capture the heart, going what pac: 
they please. Size works half the miracle, for it is size including 
a quality of terror—monstrous; and, but for the gloriou 
beauty that thunders through it, this sheer size might easil\ 
work a very different spell—dismay. The moden mind, n 
longer terrified by Speed, to which it has grown contemptuous!) 
accustomed, yet shrinks a little before this display of titan 
and bewildering size. Egypt makes it realise that it has n 
handy standard of measurement. It listens to words thi 
are meaningless. The vast proportions uplift, then stupet) 
The girth of the Pyramids, the height of the Colossi, the cub: 
content of the granite columns and the visage of the Sphin 
expressed in yards—these convey as little truth as the number« 
leagues of the frightening desert or the length of that weary an 
interminable Nile. You draw a deep breath of astonishment- 
then give up the vain attempt to grapple with a thing you canno 
readily assimilate. A dizziness of star-distances steals ove 
you ; there is a breathlessness of astronomical scale in it tha 
exhilarates while it stuns. What mind can gain by the informatio! 
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that our sun, with all its retinue of planets, sweeps annually 
thirty-five million miles nearer to a certain star in Hercules- 
yet that Hercules looks no closer than it did thousands of years 
ago? Such distance lies beyond comprehension. Similarly, 
in Egypt, there is something that continually evades capture 
in the monstrous details of sheer size, beautiful with majesty, 
that day and night tower above the shrinking reason. You 
believe because you see, but though you know you see, you are 
not sure what you quite believe. Herein lies one letter, at least, 
of the spell of Egypt. The mind is for ever aware of something 
that haunts from the further side of experience. 

But assuredly it is only one letter in a sentence that no one 
hears complete, for there seems an other-worldly element in 
this strange land that is acknowledged by every type, its presence 
detected in the most ordinary remarks. At a Cairo dance or a 
Heliopolis gymkhana you may hear a thoughtless woman observe: 
“ But, you know, there is something queer in Egypt, isn’t there ? 
One simply can’t deny it!” while the man, half puzzled and 
half contemptuous, laughs it off, falling back for explanation 
upon historical associations, vanished civilisations, mummies, 
temples, and the rest. The “ queer thing,’’ however, is not 
so easily denied, for it is more than any of these. Just as in 
good conversation there is present among the talkers something 
that is greater than any one of them separately, so, when your 
mind meets Egypt and communes with it, there rises up this 
odd other-worldly presence, equally real, equally undecipherable. 
A party of us—tc quote an instance of its effect upon an 
ordinary wholesome mind, called usually “ level-headed ’— 
were on our way one night to see the Sphinx by moonlight under 
the guidance of a distinguished Egyptologist. We were on 
donkey-back The night was very still, the sky thick with 
stars, moonlight flooding everything. As we skirted the huge 
flanks of the Great Pyramid, half in silver, half in black, its 
soaring edges lit by stars as by stationary lanterns, the business 
man asked a question of our learned leader. And in daily life 
he was a man of acute intelligence, guided by logic and reason, 
successful, rich. “ Did they build the pyramid from within 
outwards ?”’ was his question, as he gazed up at the towering 
mystery of the colossal outline. The question seemed quite 
natural, its utter absurdity not at first apparent. A second 
afterwards one realised the nonsense of it, and longed to hear 
the grave reply: “No; they hung the apex in mid-air, and 
then built downwards from it.” But, though the Egyptologist 
resisted the temptation to be funny at his questioner’s expense, 
one somehow felt that, had he answered thus, the man would 
have accepted the explanation without demur. It would have 
caused him no surprise, for credo quia incredibile does actually 
represent one’s attitude to things in this ancient and mysterious 
country. “ Ah, I see,” was all he said, with a sigh, when told 
that a pyramid was merely a king’s mausoleum, and that a layer 
of stone was added for each year he lived; “a big job for a 
contractor, wasn’t it?” He was no whit ashamed of his 
idiotic question. “A hundred thousand men working for 
twenty years built this one,” added the other, as we turned 
its corner and saw the dark head of the monster guarding its 
approach through all the centuries. 

So everywhere—one hears this kind of question, as though 
the mind grew childish before an incomprehensible thing. 
Some shadowy magic pervades the faculties; their natural 
alertness fails; talk is in whispers, almost as if someone were 
listening ; unreality broods over mood and speech and action, 
Che Impossible, dressed in colours of strange, unfading brilliance, 
stoops down from some tremendous height, steals close past the 
windows of the mind, halts a moment, peers in—and vanishes. 
But the mind has seen the outline, has felt the eerie fascination. 
What it would instantly reject in the Midlands, on a Scotch 
moor, on a Rhine steamer, or on Brighton Pier, it harbours 
here with semi-acceptance and belief. The land exhales a 
steam of enchantment that lulls the senses. You move through 
this almost visible glamour. All:about you is a high, trans- 
parent screen, built by the centuries, and left standing; and 
here and there are gaps in it; modern life, cast like a cinema 
picture upon this screen, becomes the unreality ; but, behind 
it, a vast audience gathered by the ages watches and looks on— 
at ws. And occasionally, aware of being watched, the mind 
sees through a gap—and asks a wild question, as the business man 
at the pyramid asked one. Anything is possible, and anything 
may happen. 

There are some who claim things do happen. Imagination 
constructs swiftly in Egypt, with small opposition from the reason. 
The creative instinct fairly strides. “I always expect something 
unusual to happen when I’m out here,” is a sentence repeatedly 
heard. ‘‘ Last time I came out there was disaster. Something 
unexpected will happen this year, too.” As though in this 
coaxing heat of climate, in this rich glory of a past now being 
unearthed from day to day, and in this brilliant, vivid quality 
of its present personality, so oddly stimulating, there lies some 
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quality that acts with the effect of a forcing-house upon th. 
character, bringing out latent possibilities, hurrying on events 
developing a rush of life too swift for comfort or full understand 
ing. Certainly no one can see Egypt and remain quite wha 
they were before, however much interpretation of its hauntin; 
effect may vary for individuals. 

For some, a rather dominant impression is undoubted) 
“ the monstrous.”” A splendour of awful dream, yet never quit. 
of nightmare, stalks everywhere, suggesting an atmosphere « 
Khubla Khan. There is nothing lyrical. Even the silver 
river, the slender palms, the fields of clover and barley an 
the acres of flashing poppies convey no lyrical sweetness, a 
elsewhere they might. All moves to a statelier measur 
Stern issues of life and death are in the air, and in the grande 
of the tombs and temples there is a solemnity of genuine av 
that makes the blood run slow a little. Those Theban Hil 
where the kings and queens lay buried, are forbidding to t! 
point of discomfort almost. The listening silence in the gri 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, the intolerable glare of su 
shine on the stones, the naked absence of any sign of animal 
vegetable life, the slow approach to the secret hiding-place wh« 
the mummy of a once powerful monarch lies ghastly now bene 
the glitter of an electric light, the implacable desert, deac| 
with heat and distance on every side—this picture, once se: 
rather colours one’s memory of the rest of Egypt with its som! 
and funereal character. And with the great deific monolit 
the effect is similar. Proportions and sheer size strike bl 
after blow upon the mind. Stupendous figures, shrouded 
the eyes, shoulder their way slowly through the shifting san 
deathless themselves and half-appalling. Their attitudes a) 
gestures express the hieroglyphic drawings come to life. Th« 
towering heads, coiffed with zodiacal signs, or grotesque wit 
animal or bird, bend down to watch you everywhere. The: 
is no hurry in them; they move with the leisure of the mo 
with the stateliness of the sun, with the slow silence of the co 
stellations. But they move. There is, between you and the: 
this effect of a screen, erected by the ages, yet that any mom: 
may turn thin and let them through upon you. A hand 
shadow, but with granite grip, may steal forth and draw \ 
away into some region where they dwell among changel 
symbols like themselves, a region vast, ancient and undiffer: 
tiated as the desert that has produced them. Their efieci 
in the end is weird, difficult to describe, but real. Talk with 
a mind that has been steeped for years in their atmospher 
and presence, and you will appreciate this odd reality. Thic 
spell of Egypt is an other-worldly spell. Its vagueness, its 
elusiveness, its undeniable reality are ingredients, at any rate, 
in a total result whose detailed analysis lies hidden in mystery 
and silence—inscrutable. 


ALL SOULS. 


‘““ What is that ?”’ the children whispered, 
‘* Yonder in the darkling graveyard 
Where the sombre cypress watches 

And the quiet dead lie sleeping : 

Little lights that gleam and glimmer 
Faintly as the stars a-shimmer 


High above, where angels light them ! 

Are they stars God wants no longer ?”’ 

‘* Nay, not stars,” the old nurse answered, 

** All the stars are safe in heaven ! 

’Tis but lamps that Love’s hand lighted, 

Little lamps all bravely burning, 

Lest the small dead feet returning 

Homeward from the Silent Places, 

Freed this night from Death’s dominion, 

Stumble on the unlit pathway 

Long untrod, and fare no farther. 

And the graves are gay with garlands, 

Fragrant with the year’s last roses, 

Lest those small cold hands out-reaching 

Shyly from the flowerless meadows 

Find no gift of Love’s bestowal, 

And dead eyes, unclosing vainly 

Seek the dark again, ungladdened. 

Hush your idle laughter, children, 

Lest the homing souls, affrighted, 

Turn once more to meet Death’s welcome!” 
ANGELA GORDON. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


PRACTICAL COMMENTS ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY have issued 

a very practical pamphlet on the Land Question, 

which has the merit of discussing the matter from a 

non-political and purely agrictltural point of view 

We give a few of the conclusions at which these experts 

have arrived In considering the average value they point out 

that the mean is often arrived at by taking two very wide extremes 

For instance, in Lincolnshire purely agricultural land has been sold 

at £5 and also at {160 per acre. The percentage of tenants who buy 

their farms is 22 per cent rhey say that legislation is not required 

to force land into the market, because it continues to come naturally 

About tenants’ hardships is this interesting note While it is 

true that in certain cases tenants suffer hardship when given notice 

for the purpose of sale, this grievance is sometimes exaggerated. 

As a rule owners are willing to afford to purchasing tenants easier 
terms than they are disposed to grant to outside buyers 

In regard to the cottage difficulty, the most pregnant remark is 


that An increase in the pay of labourers will not go voluntarily 
towards cottage rents, and wages may have to be raised con 
ditionally on their living in the new cottages and giving propor- 
tionately out of the increase.’’ They do not favour the idea of 


district councils building cottages On the vexed qvestion, 
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tenants or purchasers, they say ‘It is the feeling of in- 
security _which creates the need for State-aided purchase, 
and under the present disturbed conditions it is the remedy 
best liked by farmers, especially as it is optional on their part, 
but the State has to be considered as well as those to be benefited, 
and the conditions should be on a fair and commercial basis.” 

A very good note is the following : rhe general feeling is that, 
in all questions relating to agricultural land, there must be, to a 
large extent, harmony of action between the landlord, tenant 
and labourer, and that the tendency of State control should rather 
be towards cementing than pitting one class against another 
rhe following are the prices per acre and average number of years’ 
purchase for the last twelve English counties hey are taken in 
alphabetical order, and will therefore give a fair idea of the others 


Average price Number of 


County per acre years’ purchase 
Oxfordshire {29 o 23 
Shropshire » oO 23 
Somersetshire 25 10 27 
Staffordshire 4 ) 2 
Suffolk , 18 ) 21 
Surrey . 78) 27 
>ussex 29 = 
Warwickshir« 25 20 
Westmorland 25 Oo 22 
Wiltshire .. 22 oO 23 
Worcestershire¢ + 234 
Yorkshire ar < 25 


GULLS BEHIND THE PLOUGH. 
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THE DISAPPOINTING RETURNS. 

The result of the counting of heads of British cattle, 
sheep and pigs which takes place every June is now regarded 
as an index of the measure of agricultural prosperity, and 
very justly so, for it is a bad sign when the stock-in-trade 
of an individual or a nation is diminished. The preliminary 
returns this year were delayed beyond the usual time for 
publication, and when they appeared their perusal must have 
caused something like a shock to all intelligent well-wishers 
to British agriculture. For my part I was not so surprised at 
the reduction of two per cent. in cattle, as that can be easily 
accounted for in the following way. The outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ireland cut off the supply of stores, on which the 
yard feeders and graziers so largely depend, and buyers had to 
scour the country for their raw material for converting into beef. 
hey could not find nearly enough of the usual age, and so took 
large numbers of two year olds (heifers as well as steers) to fill 
the vacancies. The interruption of trade caused serious loss 
both in Ireland and England, and it is estimated that the Irish 
farmers suffered to the extent of some million and a-half sterling, 
while the effect in Great Britain was, no doubt, equally 
disastrous 

It is with the sheep shortage that the apologist finds his greatest 
difficulty. What can he say of the reduction of nearly a million 
head, or over five per cent. ? Nothing at all of a hopeful nature, 
as far as can be seen. There has been no drought or scarcity of 
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keep on which to lay the blame, nor any devastating disease to 
slay its thousands. On the contrary, the flocks have been healthy 
and food abundant. More than this, prices have been very 
remunerative for mutton, and fairly so for wool. It was not, 
perhaps, a very prolific lambing season; but while the fall was 
poor in some districts, it was good in others, and not, as a whole 
much below the average, except in Scotland, and that country 
is not included in these returns. There seems, therefore, no 
escape from the melancholy conclusion that farmers have been 
making inroads on their breeding flocks under financial pressur¢ 
caused, probably, by the bad harvest of 1912. Such a misfortun 
is no new thing, for it has always been noticed that when the cor! 
returns are low the trade in store stock suffers in unison. Thi 
brings us in view of the real root of the evil, pointing plainly t 
the greatest want of our modern agricultural system, that of mo! 
capital to be employed on the land. How that can be achiev 
is a question that should receive the careful study of our agricultur 
political economists. Perhaps the suggestion recently put forw: 
for a system of a working partnership between landlord and tena 
may contain the germ of a possible solution. 

During the last few months there has been a keen demat 
for breeding ewes, and that is the one bright spot on the horizo 
It shows that flock-owners are awake to the fact that sheep a! 
profitable now and likely to remain so. It seems, indeed, to pro’ 
that nothing but dire necessity has led to the reduction of 
breeding flock. 4. T. M 
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ARLING, how 
you to go! 
Audrey, basking in 
front of the fire at 
his feet, suddenly laid her head 
on his knee, to prevent him 
graceful protest of a 


I hate 


1 moving. It was the snuggling, 

ifortable kitten. 

‘ And how I hate going!’ he answered, instinctively, leaning 

<« for yet another instant. 

fhen, without warning, something happened inside him: he 

lised that he had lied. He did not hate going; he never had 

d it: only, until now, he had not realised it. And now it 
was monstrously too late. How could he possibly tell Audrey, 
who was to be his wife in three months, that he did not hate going ? 
Was not one of the most harassing difficulties of life, even in small 
matters, that you could never tell anything to anybody who did 
not know it already ? And this was a big matter, a tremendous 
matter. 

‘ But how lovely, Stephen "’ (he must listen to what Audrey 
was saying in that little, purring voice of hers), ‘‘ to think that in 
three months it will be our own room and our own fire, and you 
won't ever have to go.” 

‘Gorgeous, you lamb!” He said it with the sort of tender 
heartiness that all the sympathetic tentacles of his spirit apprised 
him was the note demanded by the occasion. And again he knew 
that he had lied. Again the thing that was himself had been beaten 
in speed by the little devil of sympathy that made him always say 
what Audrey wanted, rather than what he himself felt. This, 
for instance, was the moment when he should have told her that 
it was often at night he could work best—at night, rather, that 
Music chose most often to blow a single silver note across the silence, 
for what else was his work save listening for that ?—but that would 
have been brutal. Moreover, she would not have understood. 
\nd, rather than come blankly face to face with her lack of under- 
standing, he must give up his evenings. 

A sudden panic shook him. Things that had lain dormant 
through the strange, new, bustling weeks of being-engaged-to-be- 
married wakened in that instant. What else—what else did this 
business of getting married involve giving up? He stirred. 

“Yes; I suppose we must go,’’ Audrey assented, and, raising 
her head, released him. He stood up. 

She had felt nothing, then, of his spirit’s chill. It was not 
difficult—that was the curse of it !—it was inconceivably easy, 
even now, to kiss her good-bye, to play a little, to tease a little, 
to leave her rosy and content. 

To-morrow, then! ”’ she tossed into the darkness after him, 
not because it was not already amply settled, but just to hear his 
voice again. 

‘“ To-morrow !”’ he called softly from the street, on a note that 
sent her, with a little, happy laugh, back to the light and warmth 
within 


Cad!” he flung at himself as he braced his body to the 
wind. But even yet he would not think. The truth had caught 


him, indeed, but he could not do battle with her there in the open 
street. Young as he was, he had learnt already how to force 
truth to wait: the conflict, the defeat could never be avoided, 
but it could be postponed until, at least, there were no witnesses. 

It was after his solitary dinner, when he had shut the door 


of his music-room behind him, that there were at last no witnesses 
at all. He sank deep into a chair by the fire, and for a moment 
it seemed as if in that quiet, familiar atmosphere he might even 


yet avoid the battle. But it was the very comfort of the place 
that, afterall, precipitated it. For was not Audrey a little Sybarite ? 
Was it likely she would fail to see that this was the most comfortable 
ro in the house, and appropriate it ?—share it with him, then, 
whic . came to the same thing as appropriation ? 

1 three months! The truth had him fairly by the throat 
now, was sending the blood singing to his head, was shaking the 
pleasont hes out of him. 

Vife, home, children: how easy it had been to reel off the 
nan of them, and persuade one’s self that this was happiness. 
Yet | es, all of them: for him, lies. 

was to lose his soul with his freedom, his work for his wife ; 
he ted—yes, hated !—the soft, small hands, the soft, small 
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soul that had built four walls about 
him—pretty, delicate-toned, drawing- 
room walls—that were’ gradually 
moving inwards, ever inwards, like the 
horrible walls of childish nightmares 
till, to the sound of a_ wedding 
march, they would meet, and crush him Phat was the truth 
for him, the truth 

He moved convulsively, as though it were indeed a nightmare 
but the truth did not relax her grip. She forced him back to the 
beginning of things. 

How, anyway, had it happened ? Not, certainly, with the 
‘“ Will-you-marry-me ”’ definiteness that novels led one to expect 
\udrey had appealed to him exactly as all round, soft, kitten 
things always appealed to him; he had wanted to play with her 
and tease her, to give her cream and a cushion by the fire, so to 
speak, just for the pleasure of watching her graceful, jolly content 
with these things. 

And then—ah, yes, was that it when she had read just the 
merest trifle of a claim into these things (in innocence, oh, but in 
all innocence !), he had not had the heart to repulse her. He 
could as easily have slapped a kitten that had scratched him by 
mistake. Instead, he had gone (he supposed) even further than 
necessary to be nice to her, to assure her that she had not been 
in the least repulsed. Which, in its turn, had led to yet another 
trifling, innocent advance. . . It had even actually been 
Audrey, he remembered, who had first used the word ‘‘ marriage.”’ 
But by that time it did not matter, for the thought was already 
familiar to both of them. 

An amused grin, that showed how young he still was, even 
in actual years, flashed across his face. In a kind of reckless self- 
mockery he was letting the truth stab him at last as she chose 

The wonder, after all, was not that he was engaged now to 
a charming and eminently suitable girl, but that he had not been 
involved, by that little devil of sympathy, years ago in some affaii 
of indisputable disaster. It would have been all the same—Audrey 
or some girl at a tobacconist’s ; to neither of them could he have 
said the word that he knew beforehand would make them wince : 
the little devil was such a coward. And Audrey had taken the 
little devil for love. In the hotness of his agony at the thought 
of what she would feel if she were told that it was not love, but 
just the result of mixing an Irishman with an artist, he had sworn 
that it was love seven times heated, and even, by some curious 
process of juggling known to the Irishman, believed it himself. 
Now he no longer believed it ; now the artist in him was staring, 
aghast at the naked truth. Why—why had he not seen it in time ? 
What was the use of an imagination if it could do nothing but get 
you married ?—if it could not even show vou beforehand what 
you would feel like when you were engaged—when there were only 
three months left ?—tell you about the walls and the gradual 
stifling, and the certainty—the certainty that vou were done 
for ¢ 

Until now he had always supposed marriage to be a thing that 
was natural to all, a thing that was bound to come to him too. 
Now for the first time he saw that marriage was not, for every- 
body, a question of adding one thing on to a number of other 
things, but, for some, of choosing between just two things. And 
the mcment he saw that, his choice (only that he had thrown it 
away) was made. He could not pretend, even for an instant 


to hesitate; he could not imagine choosing anything but music 
He leaned forward with a gasp, as though for actual air. Now 


he realised that the truth had been dogging him for days: here 
was the proof of it; he knew where to find the very heart of the 
thing in black and white. He had shut eyes, ears, senses to it 
at the time; but he knew. His hand reached out for ¢ 
the table beside him. “Creative intellectual activity 
(as distinguished from ‘ half-pressure ’ 


review on 


( inteilectual activity) is 
incompatible with the passions of the heart.’’ There was the 
truth—his truth—in a nutshell. And over the page, even more 
brutally compressed, was Audrey’s. ‘‘ A woman wants her husband, 
not his art.”’ 

His eyes travelled slowly round the room that he loved, not 
as a room but as the place where most often he had caught that 
far, compelling note as of a silver trumpet Here was the space 
and freedom and silence in which ideas incubate ; in three months 











it would be gone, would be just a room, with carpet and curtains 

and electric light 
He sat very still 

from the truth, if the silver trumpet should blow he would be able 


Even now he remembered, shivering away 
2 


to forget everything—to follow and forget He waited, his whole 
soul listening, poised for flight. And the silver trumpet did not 
blow. So in that silence he felt his spirit crash through another 
of the barriers of youth that were still thick about him; he was 
free of one more eternal law the silver trumpet never blew so 
long as a man was shirking, consciously shirking the truth He 
faced round to it again then 


Audrey that was the thought that was waiting for him. 
Something, assuredly, was owing to Audrey, but, in the name of 
justice, what Was it the truth or was it marriage ? 


He tried to see himself telling Audrey the truth, and he 
succeeded. Those soft, baby eyes, that soft, baby soul which would 
never get any nearer to growing up—how bewildered they would 
be. And at her first quiver of the lip he would swerve aside 
did he not begin to know himself, then ?), would tell her the silver 
trumpet was a broken penny whistle, and set the Irishman on to 
coax, charm, pet her back to smiles and confidence. And every- 
thing would be again as it was. Besides, how could he owe Audrey 
a thing she would not see or understand if he offered it ? 

Marriage, then All the chivalry in him rose to stand between 
her and pain. If it was really going to content her to marry him, 
was he to draw back ? It had not been her fault, ever: she was 
the innocent victim of his thrice accursed temperament. Had he 
not as good as asked her, with that ill-starred, facile sympathy of 
his, to wind her small tendrils about him ? And now that she had 
blossomed to the delicate fulness of her nature’s bounds, was he 
to tear himself free ? It was all his fault; it should at least be 
ali his suffering. That was the resolution to the glow of which, 
finally, he went to bed. But glows, among their many desirable 
attributes, do not number permanence. The glow wore off; the 
regular sequence of the inexorable days remained. Another month 
went by. 

It seemed to him that Audrey had never clung to him as in 
that month. Was clinging, then, a quality that fed on itself, 
and would always continue to grow at this rate? He dared not 
investigate, dared not look forward; he lived, desperately, from 
day to day. And at the end of the month he realised, with a 
shock, that Audrey was not happy. She clung to him, she could 
hardly bear to be separated for half a day from him, she talked, 
laughed, played with him as much as ever, but she was not happy. 
There was a tension about it all, a pathetic little hunted look in 
the baby eyes, as if she, too, knew what it was to run away from 
the pursuing truth. 

His heart smote him; this would not do. He had honestly 
tried, but perhaps, after all, the truth was a thing no man could 
leash ; perhaps it was Audrey’s due to hear it, to choose between 
it and marriage, to have, if she chose, both. He could not really 
imagine what Audrey would choose, he found, but he could give 
her the right of choice. Only, he knew he could not brace himself 
to telling her the truth in the brief intervals of this daily whirl of 

Meet-me-at-half-past-two-darling-and-don’t-be-late.’”” He had to 
go away—for a week, at least. When he told Audrey that, she 
took it with even more violence of emotion than he expected. 

‘Oh, Stephen, not now! Don’t go—don’t go just now.” 

But he had begun to learn at last that kindness may be cruelty. 
His hands, his eyes, his voice still instinctively caressed her, 
entreated her to have mercy on him, entreated her not to 
wince, but he could now just control his words. He must go, he 
told her 

Audrey gave in, and with her giving in he had an impression 
that she ceased, too, some struggle other than that of keeping 
him always by her 

He went, for a week. In it he taught himself, without mercy, 
the cruelty that is kindness ; he schooled himself to see her wince, 
and not kiss the hurt place better; to hear her weep, and not let 
his tongue pour forth the soft words too native to it; to tell her 
the truth, and let her choose. At the end of the week he came 
back. And in the first instant Audrey had one of those curious, 
inconsequent revelations with which every woman will, at some 
time or another, confound a man. 

‘“Oh!”’ she cried, on a little rush of impulse, as he shut the 
door; ‘‘ you’ve got cleverer than ever !”’ 

He leaned against it, struck dumb for a moment. ‘ Clever’ 
was, of course, grotesquely the wrong word, but his instinct told 
him it was only the word, not the thought, that was wrong. 
““ W-what do you mean ? ”’ he just managed to ask. 

Audrey fluttered her hands; she was completely incapable 
of finding the right word. ‘I don’t know; just that, you know. 
Cleverer. You're doing it all the time.’’ She gave an uncertain 
laugh. ‘“ It’s—it’s like being engaged to Jonah’s gourd.”’ 

He stood very still; only something far down in his spirit 
laughed at that. ‘‘ So that’s why you’ve not been happy ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ You've been thinking things like that ? ”’ 

She, too, caught at a side-issue. “‘Me? Not happy ? 
You've been thinking that ?”’ 

What was the use of their both groping like this ? And he was 
only squandering his hard-won strength. He crossed the room 
and stood with his back to her, his elbows on the mantel-piece. 

“* Audrey,” he said, “‘ I’ve got something to tell you.”’ 

And then, to his amazement, she gaveasob. ‘ Oh, not now!” 
she entreated, as she had entreated a week ago. ‘‘ Not just now / 
Let me!” 
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He wheeled round. At sight of her distress, he forgot every 
thins but tenderness. ‘‘ Don’t cry, you lamb,”’ he said, genth 
‘“ What is it you want to do ?”’ 

She drew a gasping breath. ‘ To tell you. 
now I never shall. And I must—I must!” 

That was a ridiculously exact account of his own state of mind 
however, Audrey’s need was apparently the greater. He |k 
things drift. 

“Well?” he said, and laid two steadying hands on hy 
shoulders. ‘Out with it, then. Is it murder or mere gran 
larceny ?’’ His eyes encouraged her, tenderly. 

“Oh!” She flung her face against his breast, to escape ther 
and her voice came ludicrously muffled. ‘‘ Stephen, you’re so kit 

so kind! I'l! love you for ever and ever, but I want to mar: 
him.”’ 

It was over. The world, it seemed to Stephen, had given 
clumsy lurch and turned head over heels. Now that it was stea: 
again, Audrey was sitting down, and he was kneeling on the fk 
with her trembling hands held comfortingly in his. 

“Ah, then, don’t cry, don’t cry,’”’ he was saying, with t 
[rish lilt in his voice that was so much kinder than he knew. ‘“‘ T; 
me, then.”’ 

‘“ | asked you not to go,”’ she wailed, ‘‘ and you would. A, 
then I knew I’d never be able to hold out. You're so clever- 
much cleverer already than when I first knew you, and I dor 
know when you'll stop. It frightens me; I can’t keep up. B 
I did try not to—not to—oh, Stephen, I did try! I knew it w 
wicked. But it’s no good. I do want to marry him!” 

It never occurred to her to tell him whom; it never occur: 
to him to ask. He was the Deliverer. But his first care must 
for her. 

‘* And so you shall,”’ he soothed. 
he doesn’t want to marry you ? ”’ 

“Oh, no—oh, no!’’ She all but smiled at the absurdity 
that. ‘‘ We’re all right ; it’s—it’s you. Oh, Stephen, I know | 
a beast.”’ 

He crushed the two small, disintegrating hands like petals 
his lips. He could think of them, in their rosy softness, as pet 
again now, for they were no longer delicately to tear his life, sh: 
by shred, to pieces. It was in a passion of gratitude that he w 
kissing them. 

“Stephen! Stephen! Don’t! I’m not worth it. \ 
mustn’t mind so much, really—really!’’ Audrey’s face w 
bending nearer ; he could feel her breath, as she spoke, on his hai 

He said nothing then, for, quite suddenly, he understow 
Through her words shone the secret exultation of her heart. S| 
had felt the passion, not the gratitude of his kisses, and she was 
pleased—half fearfully pleased through her genuine pity—at tl 
emotion the loss of her had been able to arouse in him, who was 
so “‘ clever.” 

This, then, was a jest of the most high gods ?—for now at last 
he saw what he owed to Audrey. It was not marriage and it was 
not the truth ; it was simply silence. 

He laid one more kiss very gently on her hands as he released 
them. Then, without a word or look, he went out. But to the very 
roots of his being, nevertheless, he could feel the look that Audrey 
was throwing after him—a look half frightened, half thrilled. This 
was her moment—what he owed her. All his life he would remai: 
happily unmarried, and all her life Audrey would have the fearful 
joy of having broken his heart. 


IN BANISHMENT. 


Can you not hear me calling, 


If 1 don’t do j 


‘ Or are you telling me t! 


Belovéd, through the night ? 
When never the faintest breath 
Quickens the drowsy death, 

And only the moon’s light 
Is clear as waters falling, 


Can you not hear me calling ? 


Can you not hear me sighing, 
Belovéd, through the night 
For your rare, delicate touch 
That holds and tells so much 
Of deep and sheer delight, 
Or giving, or denying, 


Can you not hear me sighing 


Can you not hear me weeping, 
Belovéd, through the night ? 
Oh! little cold pale face, 
That would not show me grace, 
Dream in your distant height 
And turn in your soft sleeping, 
Turn to me, oh! belovéd! 
Can you not hear me weeping ? 
DorotTHyY FRANCES GURNEY. 
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ENGLISH TOBACCO 
HARVESTING. 


HE immense amount of interest 
taken in the subject of tobacco- 
growing in this country has led 
to a number of experiments being 
conducted in the Southern Coun- 

ties, as well as in Ireland and Wales. 
Arable land has been laid down to tobacco 
in Hampshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcester- 
shire and Lincolnshire to the extent of 130 
acres. In the height of summer these 
tobacco plantations possess a marked re- 
semblance to parts ot Virginia that have 
been dumped down in rural England. In 
some cases the resemblance is enhanced by 
the presence of adjacent buildings or sheds 
where drying, curing and re-handling opera- 
tions are carried on. Only the coons and 
piccaninnies are needed to complete the 
scene: for the latter, little boys employed 
in certain of the processes make very good 
substitutes. Boys, for instance, assist in the 
harvest by spearing the plants upon laths, 
lending a hand in the carting, or performing 
some simple process, such as_ stringing 
tovether coarse leaves, at which work they 
may usually be seen squatting solemnly on 
a mat on the ground. Women also are 
employed in cutting down the plants, but 
most of the field work and the carting is 
carried out by the agricultural labourer, 
who, although slow to adapt himself to 
the requirements of a new crop, looks on 
hopefully at what may prove to be a large 
and profitable industry in this country. 

Generally speaking, the crops this year 
are excellent, far exceeding expectations, 
although in some cases they have suffered 
from drought. A plot in Surrey yielded 
from 1,100lb. to 1,200lb. per acre, and the 
prices offered for home-grown tobacco range 
from 6d. to 1s. 2d. per pound. Last year 
43,000lb. of tobacco were grown in this 
country, and more than three times as 
much in Ireland. Although it is too earl, 
to venture an opinion with any degree of 
certainty, yet it seems more than likely 
that tobacco will prove a useful crop to the 
small holder. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the most suitable soil for tobacco. 
Experiments alone will prove whether this 
is a crop suitable to the poor light land 
of Norfolk, Hampshire and Dorset. The 
tobacco is a coarse and gross-feeding plant 
that responds to a deep, fertile soil. At the 
same time, it is possible that it may be 
grown at a profit on poor land where other 
crops fail. The best light-coloured tobacco 
of America is said to be produced on poor 
soils, so that there is hope for the poor land 
of this country, which at present is of little 
more than a sporting value. 

Tobacco is not likely to fall a prey to 
injurious pests so long as it can be safely 
negotiated beyond the stage when slugs are 
so destructive. Rabbits will not touch the 
plants, while it may be said, even, without 
fear of dispute, that the pheasants pass it by 
unnoticed. Unsuitable climatic conditions 
will doubtless prove the greatest handicap 
to tobacco-growing in England. It may not 
be generally known that tobacco owes its 
flavour in no small degree to the gum or 
sticky secretion upon the leaf. As this is 
found on the upper surface of the leaf, it 
is only too readily removed by heavy 
rains. Moreover, the leaves are liable to 
damage by wind as well as rain. It is 
a source of anxiety to tobacco-growers to 
contemplate the possibility of a single 
shower of rain during the last fortnight 
of the tobacco plant’s growth. It is worth 
recording that these adverse conditions have 
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been overcome, at least in the experimental stage, by a 
system of movable glasshouses which has been brought to a 
very high state of perfection Tobacco finished under glass 
possesses many advantages over that grown in the open. 
The blades of the leaves are well expanded and of greatly 
increased size, while the midribs are small in comparison. 
This is the result of quick growth, which is said to give 
quality and mildness to the tobacco préduced. The leaves can 
hang from the wires inside the hothouse to wilt. 

Of the varieties that are grown in different parts of the 
country, Red Varley appears to have given general satisfaction ; 
it makes one of the best of cigarette tobaccos. Blue Prior is 
another variety that has done well, and Sumatra tobacco has 
given satisfactory results when shadéd overhead. Tobacco is 
used in this country not only for smoking, but also in horti- 
cultural washes and fumigants, and if the Excise regulations 
permitted should the crop fall short in quality, it might be used 
without waste for horticultural purposes. It seems quite para- 
doxical that a Government should encourage an _ industry 
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By WILLIAM 
PLANTING BY LAKE, RIVER AND SEA.—III. 
RIVERSIDE PLANTING 
HERE are many advantages in riverside planting, as there 
we have the shelter of the valley from the storms which 
shear the trees near 
the shore We 
have, also, the great 
gain of a valley soil, the 
best soil carried by the rive 
during thousands of years 
Chis compared with soil found 
by the sides of upland lakes, 
makes all the difference in 
planting Near large rivers 
the best soil in the land is 
found, and the result of this 
can be seen in our own 
and other countries, as in 
the Valley of the Loire and 
its affluents, where some 
ot the noblest trees oft 
Europe are to be found 
like the summer - leafing 
Cypress, Maidenhair Tree and 
Cedar Before the fashion 
of planting conifers came 
about, both French and 
English people used to plant 
the finer summer - leafing 
trees, and in the Thames 
Valley one may see _ the 
Plane almost as fine as it 
is in Eastern lands where 
it is native So, in order 
to form a great arboretum, 
if we had a choice ot 
land, it should be in a H. W. Taunt 
river valley 
In planting such land one must keep to the Reed, Poplar, 
Aspen, Willow, and the trees and shrubs natural to the riverside. 
Along the river, also, it is very usual to see a natural growth of 
graceful and vigorous Reeds, which we have to plant in artificial 
lakes. Our own native trees help us very well, but here we are 
greatly aided from other lands, especially for summer-leafing 
trees, which should always be given the first place in planting near 
a river One of the most precious gains of recent years we have 
for such planting is the hardier Bamboos, of which half-a-dozen 
kinds do well in these situations, being hardy and harmonising, 
too, with the vegetation natural to the riverside. Good evergreen 
effects in winter can be got from them with a little care—in the South 
and West, at least—and with them one may associate the New 
Zealand Flax, which is hardy in the South, not only at Fota and 
such places, but, as regards one hardy form, it may be enjoyed 
even away from the sea And in rich bottom land near water, 
never forget the Royal Fern, which naturally graces many parts 
of Europe and North Africa, but which has been exterminated in 
our country over a large area by the hawker. A neighbour of 
mine tells me that at one time it was so plentiful and handsome 
in Ashdown Forest that the cattle used to go into brakes of it 
for shade, and now not a plant is to be found there One 
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with one hand and do its best to stifle it with the other. 
The large growers of tobacco in this country seem agreed 
that the future of the industry is in the hands of the Excise 
Department. It should be mentioned that the experiments 
referred to are being conducted by the Development Com- 
mission through the non-trading Tobacco Growers’ Society, 
with a view to ascertaining the cost of growing and curing, 
and the problem of probable profit. This is not a question 
to be settled in a short time, and the Development Commission 
is justified in continuing experiments for the next five years. 
Experimenters in suitable districts are offered the opportunity 
of growing tobacco, with their expenses paid and a bonus of 
not less than {5 an acre by way of profit. The question yet 
to be proved is not “ will it grow?” but “ will it pay?” On 
the whole, the chances seem to be that it will. If only five per 
cent. of the tobacco sold in this country could likewise be grown 
here, it would provide a vast industry and give employment 
to thousands, not only in growing the crops, but also in curing 
or “‘ re-handling,” as it is technically termed. H. C, 
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drawback, if anv, of the riverside is that it is liable to be more 
struck by the winter cold than the hilly land, and therefore 
one should never plant by it anything that is not quite hardy 
Besides, great beauty of colour may be ours by the riverside, 
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and will add enormously to the landscape effect, from the early 
autumn colour of the Norway Maple onwards. Artificial and ugly 
variegation should be avoided. One sees hideous trees like the 
Whitewashed Maple which have nothing to do with true colour. 
All who plant should understand that variegation is disease, and 
there is so much beauty and true colour in Nature that there is 
no need for bringing in the variegations of the nursery. Some 
trees, like the Willows, vary in hue every month, and are beautiful 
throughout the year. The hideous clipping of Yews and 
other trees which disfigures the foregrounds of many a country 
place should never be practised or tolerated in riverside planting. 

The joys of the river for angling, boating and in many other 
ways are so full that we must be well content with the fact that 
the river will not serve for the beautiful fleet of Water-lilies we may 
well enjoy in a well planted lake. The swift spates and rushes 
would carry them off. The backwaters of the greater rivers like 
the Thames are often fringed by native plants of noble growth, 
and such might be used for Water-lilies and other water flowers. 

It is pleasant to think of how the great hardy plants of the 
Amoor and like regions would thrive in the rich soil of these 
backwaters—the giant Knotworts and Meadow Sweets. With me 
they grow in any soil near water, and the growth is so rampant that 
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it would overrun any garden ground. The effects are fine in either 
case, and not in the winter only, as the stems please the eye in 
winter and on some bright days are quite as good or even better 
in effect as in their flowering days. In such backwaters it will 
not often be necessary to plant native water-side plants, as Nature 
loes that so well that we may see these plants often finer in growth 
than in any planted ground. 

Among our gains for the planter by the river-side is the 
ibsence of the landscape-architect, to use an ugly compound 

rd. We have far better backgrounds than he can give 
u But the big drapers are beginning to advertise their 

urden ornaments”’ of artificial stone as their way to artistic 

den effects, so we do not know what may be in store for us. 

esser gain of the right planting of the river-side is the growth 
o: many of our native plants of much grace and beauty which in 
th: ordinary garden or pleasure ground many never see. Those 
wo penetrate into the backwaters of our big rivers may see them 

heir finest, and also in the rich deposits near the Broads. What- 
evcr we do in planting in rich river bottoms, one noble tree should 
never be forgotten, and that is the Louisiana Cypress, a summer- 
le fing tree, a king among the nobler trees of the American forest 
© ite hardy in our country, we may see noble examples both in 
tl. valley of the Thames and the Loire and its affluents. I have 
in mind some trees of it near Orleans which stand above the city 
buildings, only the cathedral rivalling them in dignity. 

Opening and Preserving Views.—Clearing for views is as neces- 
3 as planting. Overplanting, mixed muddling and rank growth 
hide beautiful views and reaches. In my own place one of the 
prettiest views was hidden by Alders that had planted themselves 
along a streamlet. Cutting out and clearing is quite as necessary 
as right planting. Light, breadth, repose and distant views are 
the first things to be thought of, and the grouping of the right 
trees is the only right way, but that even may be overdone. Lawn- 
like sweeps down to a graceful river should be kept free from 
disfigurements and dotting. 

Islets.—An artificial island of any kind on river or lake is 
generally a hideous thing, but natural islets are a gain. In the 
soil there is food for all things, from the naturalised Snowflake 
in the Thames islands to the noble trees of the American wooded 
land that love swampy soils. The graceful Willows garland such 
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islands as tew other plants can, not only the weeping kinds but the 
tall sorts. Unhappily, in the trade these Willows are grafted 
on some murderous “ stock,’’ which eventually kills the plant, 
and so we get our ground full of undesirable tree weeds in the shape 
of the common Sallow. The Germans are fond of raising and 
saving fine sports and hybrids of Willows, and I planted a collec- 
tion of these here, but all were lost by the eventual choking by the 
stock. There is not the slightest need for this, as there is nothing 
that is so easily propagated in the natural way as a Willow from 
cuttings or seeds; indeed, one often sees them rooting themselves 
when a shoot falls into the water. Therefore the grafting of the 
Willow is a miserable attempt to save a little time, which ruins 
every beautiful thing and is no credit to the nursery trade In 
these days of love for picturesque planting it would repay 
some nurseryman to seek out and increase in the natural and true 
ways all the best Willows. Some of them are as graceful in form 
and habit as any Bamboo of Japan. I would even go so far as 
seeking our noble white Willow from seed, not from the too facik 
cutting, and believe that the finest trees I have ever seen by German 
or British rivers were from seed. Among my losses owing to the 
mistaken act of grafting were one or two kinds ot extreme grace 
The Alder, so charming in its early spring garb in the landscape, 
will invade the island and exterminate beautiful things Wi 
must be on the watch for it always, and if we grow our Alder at 
all let it be the cut-leaved variety, which is a taller tree than the 
wild form and _ verv_ graceful. The wild vines frequent in 
American river islands offer us a lesson, these, or better still, the 
Japanese vines rambling among the trees give fine colour in 
autumn. 

Boat-houses.—-Where one is needed it is well to avoid the 
variegated frights of the modern builder KXeep to local material 
and quiet colour. Roof of thatch, heath or reed; oak shingle, 
best of all stone, if in a land where the stone roof is still in use 
Northampton and the North Where any 
stoney structure would be objected to the best way is concrete 


as in Oxfordshire 


which, well done, gives us an everlasting roof flat. On that we 


may throw a few oak boughs, and by planting the great Japanese 


vines at the side they would soon cover the whole and make the 
Where gravel 
is near or beneath, concrete would be the best way for walls and all 


structure a thing of beauty instead of an evesore 
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T is not often that a small manor house shows in its fabric lord of Sheldon and of the manor of Chippenham. The tow 
such a fine and large fragment of the work of its Norman still retains as one of its two coats the shield of the Gascelyns 
lords as Sheldon, for the central interest of the grey, stone- a golden field, surmounted by ten billets azure, and a labe! 
built house is its thirteenth century porch, where just gules. During the Gascelyn ownership, which lasted fron 
within the inner door the Gascelyns must have watered 1250 to 1424, Chippenham obtained four fairs, as we see by 
their horses at the trough. The manor before the days of the grant in 1320 to Edmund Gascelyn and Eleanor his wife an 
Gascelyns was granted to a William de Beauvilain, and reverted his heirs, of four yearly fairs at Chippenham “ on the vigi 
to the Crown on his death. In 1231 King Henry III. gave it to the feast, and the morrow of St. Luke, St. Andrew, St. Jolu : 
Sir Walter de Godarville, who a!so had property at Cheverell in before the Latin Gate and St. Barnabas respectively,’ and at ‘ 
the same county. His line ended in two daughters, one of whom the same time the Gascelyns were granted free warren on al ] 
married Sir Godfrey Gascelyn, who became in right of his wife the demesne lands of Chippenham and “ Shuldon,” and els , 
where in Wiltshire. A Gascely 4 


heiress, Christina, married Edwar 
Hales, and in 1402 he is_ holding 
Sheldon ; but in 1429 Christina wa 
dead, and both the Chippenham and 
Sheldon property was sold for on 
thousand pounds to Walter Lor 
Hungerford, High Treasurer 
England. A new chapter begins wit! 
the Hungerford ownership, for whil 
the Gascelyns were landowners on ; 
small scale, the Hungerfords wer 
great and powerful family and 
Sheldon was but a small fraction of 
their great estates, for they could 
ride as the saying goes, all the wa 
from Bath to Salisbury on their own 
land. The first of the Hungerfords 
who. won fame was Sir Thomas wlv 
closely followed the fortunes of Jolu 
of Gaunt and his son Henry IV., and 
was the first Speaker of the House 
of Commons. It was his son Walter, 
Lord Hungerford, who bought the 
manor of Sheldon, who was a famous 
warrior. He is said to have got thie 
better of the French King in a duel 
outside Calais in 1401, and followed 
Henry V. to France in 1415 with 
twenty-three men-at-arms and sixty 
horse archers. According to a con- 
temporary account he regretted that 
there were not more English archers 
to aid their small forces, and thus 
drew forth the King’s famous answe1 
which Shakespeare gives : 


ae 
qe: 


_, 


If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; or if to live 
The fewer men the greater share of hor 
(Though Shakespeare gives the wis! 
to Lord Westmorland, who was not 
present at the battle.) He wa 
executor of Henry V.’s will, and o1 
his death in 1449 was buried besic 
his first wife in Salisbury Cathedral 
With the Hungerfords Sheld 
remained for two and a half cei 
turies, though Heytesbury in ft 
same county, and Farleigh Cast 
over the Somerset border, were t! 
chief seats of this family of mat! 
vicissitudes. The second and thir 
Lord Hungerford served in t 
French wars, and when the latt« 
was taken prisoner he was ransom 
for the enormous sum ol sev 
Copyright THE PORCH. “COUNTRY LFS.” thousand nine hundred and sixty-s 
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pounds, which his mother had to raise by selling her plate and 
mortgaging her estates. The Hungerfords were constant to the 
Red Rose party, and were naturally looked on with suspicion when 
the White Rose reigned. In 1460 Robert, the third Lord Hunger- 
ford, took a leading part in the Wars of the Roses, and his estates 
were confiscated on his attainder, Sheldon and Chippenham being 
granted in that year to the Duke of Gloucester. He was 
executed after the battle of Hexham, and in 1470 there is an 
indenture between the Duke of Gloucester and Margaret Lady 
Hungerford by which it was arranged that the feoffees of Robert 
Lord Hungerford were to have Sheldon and other manors 
‘without interruption’ of the Duke. His son Thomas also 
lost his head at Salisbury for conspiring in the Lancastrian 
cause, and the great Hungerford inheritance was again reduced. 
The adherence of Sir Walter Hungerford to Richmond at 
Bosworth turned the luck of the Hungerfords, and the attainders 
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were reversed; but the family fortunes never reached their 
ancient heights again. Sir Walter’s son, Sir Edward, married 
in his old age a woman named Agnes Cotell, widow of a steward, 
and died shortly afterwards leaving her all his goods at 
Heytesbury. Three months later Lady Hungerford was tried 
for murdering her first husband at Farleigh Castle, and was 
hanged at Tyburn, and all her property was forfeited to the 
Crown. Sir Edward’s son Walter also came to a sinister end. 
He had been squire of the body to Henry VIII., and in 1536 he 
was called to Parliament as Lord Hungerford. Four years 
afterwards he was enmeshed in Cromwell’s so-called treason 
and charged with keeping a Wiltshire clergyman named Bird 
in his house, knowing him to be a traitor, and with ordering two 
other persons to practice conjuring to determine the length of 
the King’s life. But the old King did not look favourably upon 
these speculations, and Walter lost his head on Tower Hill. 
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Sheldon, with his other lands, was forfeited, and remained with 
the Crown until the next heir should reach the age of twenty-one. 
A portion ot the Hungerford estates was given by Queen Mary 
to the bailiff and burgesses of Chippenham, while Catherine 
of Aragon was granted for life, in.1544, among other property, 
the lordships of the manors of “ Chipneham, and Shildon.” 
His elder son, Sir Walter, who obtained a reversal of his father’s 
attainder as far as blood but not the honours were concerned, 


and got back the lands, was succeeded by his younger brother, 


sr ldward, a gentleman pensioner of Queen 
vir E 


Edwa 


Elizabeth. 
ward left the estates to his greatnephew, another Sir 
| Hungerford, who, dying in 1648, left them to his half- 
brother, Anthony Hungerford of Black Bourton. To Sir 
Anthony succeeded his son Edward, known as the Spendthrift, 
who is .aid to have run through thirty manors, and to have given 
on one occasion five hundred guineas for a wig in which to figure 
ata Court Ball. By way of staying his fallen fortunes, he got 
Charle. U.’s permission to hold a market on the site of his 
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destroyed town house grounds; but this was not apparently 
a sufficiently successful expedient, for Farleigh Castle was sold 
in 1686. With his death, at a good old age, in 1711, the long 
chapter of the Hungerford influence closed in Wiltshire 
Sheldon, never permanently alienated by the tragical errors 
and political misfortunes of the Hungerfords, was sold in 1684 
to Richard, afterwards Sir Richard, Kent, who was Member for 
Chippenham. He did not keep it long, for he, too, was forced 
by his debts to sell in 1697; and it was bought by Sir Richard 
Hart of Hanham in Gloucestershire. In twelve years it was bought 
from Charles Hart, his son, by John Norris of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and the last Norris owner dying in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it passed to his relatives, the Marshalls. In 1911 
it was bought by its present owner, Captain Bailey. 

The house on the western borders of Chippenham parish 
lies back from the highway between Chippenham and Bidde- 
stone, and its great medieval porch looks southward over a level 
champaign country away to Cherhill, and across the Corsham 
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and Hartham parks the 
former also in the early 
seventeenth century Hunger- 
ford property, for in Northern 
Wiltshire it is difficult to 
sweep ol the 
Three tall, 

Vews, 


escape the 
Hungerford sickle 
fantastically-shaped 
with dark, ragged foliage and 


long bare trunks give 
character to the wide fore- 
court, whose wall and ball- 


topped gate-piers witness to 
the care with which the early 
eighteenth century owners 
still surrounded the old place, 
though it has probably been a 
farmhouse for more than two 
centuries A terrace, 
broadly treated and supported 
by a dry stone wall, takes the 
place of the old rough farm- 
house flower garden. The 
arched entrance of the porch 


grass 


with plain mouldings and of 
‘reat height is a survival of 
the house Godfrey Gascelyn 


after 1250, and 
the interior of the porch is 
vaulted diagonal ribs 
springing from attached corner 


built 


soon 


with 


shafts. The archway is flanked 

by ingle buttresses, with 

gabled tops ; and above it in 

the gable is the two-light 

window of the porch room, Copyright. THE 
popularly called the Priest’s 

Chamber. Within the inner door in the thickness of the 
wall is a small water-trough with its old worm-eaten 
down pipe from the roof, at which, as Mr. Breakspear, 
who has studied the architectural history of the place, 
suggests, the horses were watered. The four-sided stone 
block, figured on three sides as a_ sundial, is one of 
the first Norris owner’s additions, and is perched oddly 


enough on the building five centuries earlier in date ; but other- 
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wise this porch has been re- 
spected but for the blocking 
up of the window on the east 
wall by Walter Lord Hunger- 
ford’s fifteenth century gable 


where a cusped two-light 
window on the first floor is 
the only. detail definitely 


ascribable to him. To the left 
of the porch the gable is of the 
first half of the seventeenth 
century, when the house was 
largely rebuilt but without 
foundations, so that the ang\ 
buttress at its souther; 
corner was necessary t 
prevent further sinking. Thx 
transom windows are all of 
this date, while those on th: 
south-west side have bee) 
blocked up, no doubt as a pro 
tection against the wet wind: 
from that quarter. The hous: 
by no means symmetrica 
owing to this patchwork 
three periods, yet 
impression of uniformity fror 
its grev walls of the san 
rubble, with dressed stone { 
the windows and corners ; an 
its stone roof-slabs, upon whi: 
dull brown moss, and t! 
orange lichen that so pleasant! 
chequers the Wiltshire ston 
have lodged themselves ve1 
successfully. To the east « 
the house is the small domesti: 
chapel of Lord Hungerford’s day, which still retains its origi 
roof and cusped windows, though long since desecrated ; 

a store-house—in the farmhouse days its chancel was “ co) 
verted into a loose-box and its nave a two-stall stable.”’ 

There was little to remove or undo in the exterior of Shelc 
Manor when Captain Bailey took it in hand, for the small housé 
so long a farmhouse, had not submitted to later fashions, but 
within doors nothing was left but the oak staircase, painted over, 
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chimney-pieces and oak panelling which now find place in the 
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It is possible, however, that the monument has been erected to 
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hall and dining-room, have been 
carefully introduced and fitted into 
their places in the rg9rt alterations 
They are entirely in keeping with 
the quiet character of the old manor 
house, which, so long a farm, con- 
sisted, as Aubrey writes of the old 
English gentleman’s house (especially 
in Wiltshire or thereabouts) of “a 
good, high, strong wall, a great hall 
and parlour, and within the little 
green court where you come in 
stood on one side the farme; they 
then thought not the noise of the 
threshold ill musique.” a 


POTATO . ‘ 
PROSPERITY. 


7 ) the English tourist one of th: 
most remarkable sights in 
Germany is to be seen in the 

market-place of an old, sleepy littk 

town called Offenburg, in the Grand 

Duchy of Baden. This is a railed-ii 

and very clegant statue, entirely out 

o: keeping with its architectural su 

roundings, to our great Elizabetha 

sailor, Sir Francis Drake—a stat 


Copyright SHELDON MANOR: THE DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” | quite as good in its way as th 

corresponding monument to our first 
it is true, but unspoilt, its dog-gate and finials carefully stored circumnavigator of the globe on Plymouth Hoe. This Offenbw 
away. This has the flat, pierced balusters and small, pierced finials statue to Drake, however, was not set up to him (in 1853) as th 
to the newel-posts so frequently met with in the early part of virtual founder of our sea power, but as the first to introduc 
the seventeenth century. At one time or another disappeared the potato plant into Europe. An inscription on the statue run 
the scutcheons in the windows which Aubrey saw when a boy, (in German): “ Sir Francis Drake, introducer of the potato into 
when the house was still in Hungerford hands; and the stone Europe, Anno Domini 1586 ’’—i.e., two years before the Armad. 
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the wrong man, since it might be shown that—apart from the 


Spaniards—both Hawkins and Raleigh had prior claims to the 
honour ; but to the German mind—which, having once come to a 
conclusion about anything, is incapable of change—Drake thus 
stands, in the centre of one of the greatest potato-growing districts 
of Germany, as a shining, if unintentional, benefactor to the 
Fatherland. 

Little did Drake imagine when, either before or after Hawkins 
ind Raleigh, he brought home with him from America a sackful 
of Batata tubers that he was going to make, not England, but 
Germany, the greatest potato-growing country in Europe. In 1912, 
for example, Germany produced 50,000,000 tons of potatoes 
a German ton being rather less than an English one), as compared 
with 37,000,000 tons for Russia, 19,000,000 tons for Austria- 
Hungary, 12,000,000 tons for France, 11,000,000 tons for the United 
States, about 5,750,000 tons for the United Kingdom, and 

000,000 tons for Canada. For the period from 1908 to 1912, 
nclusive, Germany’s average potato output was 44,000,000 tons 
hile in 1912 the figure was 50,000,000 tons, while the corresponding 
gure for the United Kingdom was only 5,726,342 tons, allotted 
hus: England and Wales, 2,241,039 tons ; Scotland, 938,593 tons ; 
reland, 2,546,710 tons. 
Then, as to our areas under potato cultivation, the figures 
w the United Kingdom, in acres, are: England and Wales, 
62,903; Scotland, 149,768; Ireland, 595,184; total, 1,207,855 
res. As against this, Germany has a potato-growing area of 
» less than 3,315,000 hectares, or more than 8,250,000 acres, that 
to say, nearly seven times as much as the United Kingdom ; 
ile, on the other hand, the figure for German production was 


out nine times greater, which would seem to show that German 
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tarmers can 
get a better 
crop per acre 
than ours, 1 
hectare, or 
about 2} acres, 
producing 
133 kilo- 
grammes’ 
weight of pota- 
toes, or about 
332Ilb. The 
result is that 
in Germany 


TUTOR! CLE 


potatoes, as an 
article of food, 
are very much 
cheaper than 
with us, being 
cooked and 
eaten in all 
sorts ol ways: 
while a_ very 
large propor- 
tion about 
2,500,000 tons 

of the total 


produce is used 





for the manu- 


facture of BEDROOM Cu. 
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spirit, mainly for industrial purposes \gain, the 


refuse of all these alcohol-producing tubers form 








first-rate nutrition for cattle, pigs, and other farm 





stock. Hence there are few considerable farms, o1 


small estates, which do not possess a factory tot the 





making of potato spirit his is sold to the State, 


which exercises a purchasing monopoly over that 





branch of industry—its revenue from this business 


in the year 1911-1912 having been as many as 





205,000,000 marks, or 410,250,000 rhe private 





Brennereien ’’ spirit factories, ol distilleries, 





throughout the Empire number as much as 66,000 


of all kinds, for, apart from potatoes, an cnormous 
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amount of spirit is produced from other cereals, 
beetroot and malt refuse, and fruits—cherries, plums, 
etc. Germany is particularly rich in fruits from 





which spirits can be made. In 1900, for example, 


there were within the Empire 168,432,000 fruit 





trees, comprising 52,332 apple trees, 25,116,000 peat 
trees, 69,500,000 plum trees, and 21,548,000 cherry 
trees. 

As far as concerns potato spirit, the average 
annual yield is about 3,000,000 hectolitres, or 
66,000,000 gallons, for which the State pays the 





farmers a reasonable price, and which, as befor 
stated, is mainly used for industrial purposes. 
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HEN each year 
the beginning 
of the hunting 
season prope T 
comes round, 

one hears the remark 
made that the country is 
“quite unrideable yet,” 
meaning that the blindness 
caused by leaves and grass 
not yet cleared by frost and 
weather makes fences and 
ditches particularly unat- 
tractive obstacles. Cer- 
tainly, looking at them in 
cold blood, this is so: but 
somehow, despite the ap- 
parent truth of this time- 
honoured remark, some 
people always manage to 
ride the country when 
called upon to do so rhe 
blindness of fences varies 
very much in_ different 
autumns, and this season 
it is undoubtedly worse 
than the average in many 
countries, as the leaves 
are not only still upon 
the stem, but have hardly 
even taken on their autumn 
colouring, and = grass in 
the ditches is in many 
cases quite green. There 
are reasons for this; 
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HUNTERS AND BLIND FENCES. 


firstly, in there having been very little frost up to date, and 
also, I think, there is another reason, which is that there has 


A 


DOUBLE, 


been plenty of grass in the fields. 


a ee oo 
is 
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<~ Set Noeen 


A BLIND DITCH. 
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I have noticed that in 


a 
re 


season when grass has been scarce and cattle put to it to find 


OR 





WHAT ? 
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keep, they will go into the 
ditches to feed, and in this 
way will clear out the grass 
in them, and, at the same 
time, will browse on what 
leaves are within reach, 
thereby helping the work 
already begun by frosts, 
and making the country 
much easier to ride over in 
the early days of hunting. 

Tastes differ as to the 
kind of horse which is the 
safest conveyance when the 
country is blind. There are 
horses which in certain 
kinds of country will creep 
and push their way safely 
through or over the various 
obstacles met with; but 
should the country be a 
strongly fenced one, where 
fences are well laid, this 
kind is of little use, and the 
more impetuous and_ bold 
are much less likely ‘to 
come to grief. Young 
hors if bold and free 
jumpers, generally stand 
well ack from their fences 
and imp wider than those 
of more experience, and 
there!ore are really safer 
while the country is blind. 
The -ery care with which 
the «id “patent safety” 
gets near as he can to 
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his fence before taking off may, through the agency of a hidden 


SCOTERS AND EIDERS 


Lett to right: Common Scoter, Velvet Scoter, Surf S.-‘cr, Common Eider, King Eider, 





WILD SWANS AND GEESE. 
Mute Swan, Whooper, Biwick’s Swan, White-fronted Goose, Snow Goose, Canada Goose, 
Red-breasted Goose 
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Steller’'s Eider, Golden Eye, 


Parrow's Colden Eye Buffel-headed Dur, Tar's- cin Duct, “ong-taik.< Muck 








Brent Goose, Bernacle Goose. 
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Many hunters in jumping timber like to get very 
ditch on the take-off side, bring him down. Some horses are close to the fence, and jump in quite a different manner 


as nervous of blind fences as their riders can be, and though over such obstacles to what they do over other fences 
they jump freely and well when they can see what is before and this kind can be brought down by a very small 
them, will scramble and check at quite small places when not ditch if it happens to lie in front of the rails and bx 
quite sure of what has to be done. covered over with grass and briars. G. 


BRITISH GAME-BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 


N_ these days when 
serious subjects ar 
trifled with in six 
penny booklets, th: 
sight of a volume suc] 

as that now before us 
refreshing indeed. But 
handsome binding,  go« 
printing and coloured plat: 
are not in. themsely: 
sufficient to make a go 
book. More really depen 
on authors and artists th 
some publishers seem 
imagine. In the prese 
costly venture, however 
was evidently realised th 
attention to mere extern 
would be to court failw 
This much is evident fr 
the list of contributor: 
The plan of this’ wor 
“The Gun at Home ai 
Abroad.—Vol. I. Briti 
Game-birds and Wild Fow 
(The London and Countir 
Press Association), is bass 
on the principle that th 
are two. sides to ev 
question ; and each is de 
with by a writer of est: 
lished reputation. T! 
ground covered by t 
present volume—which 
to be one of a series— i 
cludes the game-birds, snip: 
and woodcock, as well as 
the swans, geese, ducks 
and mergansers. All that 
concerns the life history 
of these birds has_ been 
entrusted to Mr. W. Rk 
Ogilvie - Grant, while 
that appertains to shooting 
has been divided between 
Mr. Abel Chapman, Majo 
A. Acland Hood, Captain 
Aymer Maxwell, Mr. J. G 
Millais and Colonel R. | 
Meysey- Thompson. These 
names speak for them 
selves. By some mischance 
the name of the artist, Mr. 
G. E. Lodge, has_ been 
omitted from the title-page. 
but his illustrations are not 
the least remarkable 
features of this remarkabl 
book. They leave abso 
lutely nothing to be desired 

One can imagine t! 

thrill of delight which 
sportsmen will feel ever) 
time this book is taken 
down trom the place ol 
honour that will be allotted 
to it. And not merely ‘01 
the sake of what is n¢ n 
its pages, but to read once 
again the delightfully | 
life histories of the b: ds 
which mean so mucl 

them; or to discuss 

more, when lamps are lit. ¢ 
problems of grouse dise © 
the management of m: ‘Ss 
or the rearing of \ 5 


ie 
i 
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WILD DUCK AND TEAL 


Sheld-duck, Ruddy Sheld-duck, Shoveller, Shoveller (head on), Gadwall, Wigeon, American Wigeon, Pintail, Common Teal, American Blue-t inged Teal 


Gargane\ 





POCHARDS AND MERGANSERS. 


d-crested Pochard, Common Pochard, Ferruginous Duck or Western White-eyed Pochard, Scaup Duck, Tufted Duck, Red-breasted Merganser (male and 
female), Goosander (male and female), Smew (male and female 
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birds. If this book contained no more than what is known 
among sportsmen about these birds it would still be a 
book well worth the having for the sake of the dignity 
of its style, and the conciseness of its statements. But it 
is more than this. The golden thread of originality may be 
traced throughout its pages. Mr. Ogilvie-Grant has some 
curiously interesting facts about “ eclipse” plumages in the 
capercaillie, black-game and partridges that will be new to most 
men. All the types of plumage recognised in the red grouse, 
three in the male and five in the female, are figured for the first 
time, and very fully described from the unrivalled series in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. Strange 
though it may seem, there are many who are quite unable to 
recognise the newly-fledged red-legged partridge. By such it 
is invariably mistaken for a hybrid between the red-legged 
and its cousin, the common partridge. Such mistakes should 
be made no more, for Mr. Ogilvie-Grant has carefully described 
its peculiarities, and Mr. Lodge has given a most excellent 
picture of it. A coloured plate, we are glad to see, has also 
been given of the male common partridge in its “ eclipse’ 
dress, which Mr. Lodge himself was the first to discover; and 
of the female in her peculiar nesting plumage first described 
by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant. We suspect that even among old sports- 
men there are few who are aware of these curious phases in the 
life history of this bird. 

Another feature of this book is the “ Key” whereby all 
the species of the duck tribe, both male and female, to be met 
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with in British waters may at once be recognised. This is a feat 
which has never been achieved. From the ease with which 
it can be worked it should prove most welcome to sportsmen. 
Where so much has been given it seems ungracious to ask for more; 
but we should have liked to have seen the “ eclipse ’’ plumages 
included in this ““ Key.” These are, however, included in the text. 

Major Acland Hood writes on heather burning. The 
supply of grit should also receive more attention than it 
does at present, especially in hard weather ; and, in the opinion 
of The Mackintosh, “ without plenty of grit it is impossible 
to have a healthy stock of grouse.” Turning to the chapter 
on partridges, by Major Acland Hood, we entirely agree that 
feeding in hard weather is wise, from the point of view of both 
farmer and stock, but we are not quite so sure that “ the 
keeper can always keep on the right side of the tenant by 
being obliging and civil.”’ The italics are our own. 

Major Acland Hood is in favour of Hungarian partridges 
being imported, if at all, as early as October, care being taken 
to put down clearly healthy birds only; but he prefers the 
judicious changing of eggs from one nest to another, and the 
exchange of eggs with friends. The actual method of turning 
down the birds will be read with interest. The chapter 
on ‘* Woodcock Shooting,” and the records of bags are by 
the same writer, while Colonel Meysey-Thompson contributes 
interesting chapters on “ Pheasants” and “Snipe.” The 
gunner will derive from this volume not only pleasure but 
profit. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

VER every great work of biography it is inevitable 
that a certain melancholy charm, like a_ sunset 
cloud, should rest, because such a book brings 
into brief compass the life-history of an individual. 
It makes us realise the transcience and brevity 

of existence. It brings before us childhood and youth, with 
their perpetual buoyancy and hope; it brings middle age, 
achieving and victorious; and soberly it leads to the end of 
the drama, always the same in effect, always different in its 
method. Of no biography that has appeared recently do these 
observations hold more true than of The Life of Florence 
Nightingale (Macmillan) which Sir Edward Cook has written. 
Here, if ever there was one, we find a modern saint. The 
calendar of the early Christian Church might be searched in 
vain to discover any woman more devout, more unselfish, 
more faithful to a high ideal. The story is almost told in the 
series of photographs with which Sir Edward Cook has been able 
to illustrate his narrative. The first one is from a water-colour 
drawing of 1828, and shows us Mrs. Nightingale, an elegant 
and beautiful woman of fashion, with two extremely lively 
looking little girls, one of whom is Florence. But it is in the 
next picture, from a drawing made fourteen years later, that 
we gain the clearest idea of the exquisite girl in the dawn of her 
life and beauty. Experience of life was to add traces of self- 
discipline to the obvious kindliness of the features, and the 
advance of age was to transform them a little ; but the essentials 
remain the same. The activity of Florence Nightingale was 
contained between two periods. What she was like at the 
beginning has been recorded by the competent pen of Mrs. 
Gaskell and by Lady Lovelace, the latter in verse and the former 
in prose. Lady Lovelace, even in those early days, notes a 
sort of consecration in her air which her rhymes indicate rather 
than express, and it was enhanced by “ a soft and silver voice,”’ 
a slender, beautiful form, and a “ grave, but large and lucid 
eye."’ Mrs. Gaskell’s pen-portrait of her is in its way perfect : 

She is tall; very straight and willowy in figure; thick and shortish rich 
brown hair; very delicate complexion; grey eyes, which are generally pensive 
and drooping, but when they choose can be the merriest eyes I ever saw; and 
perfect teeth, making her smile the sweetest I ever saw. Put a long piece of 
soft net, and tie it round this beautifully shaped head, so as to form a soft white 
framework for the full oval of her face (for she had the toothache, and so wore 
this little piece of drapery), and dress her up in black silk, high up to the long, 
white round throat, and with a black shawl on, and vou may get near an idea 
of her perfect grace and lovely appearance. She is so like a saint. 


Sir Edward Cook writes the end of the story with a sympathy 
and understanding equal to that with which Mrs. Gaskell drew 
its beginning : 


Memory, sight, and mental apprehension were rapidly failing when the 
crowning honours of her life (as the world counts them) were conferred upon 
her. On November 28, 1907, King Edward wrote with “ much pleasure 
to offer the Order of Merit “ in recognition of invaluable services to the country 
and to humanity.” A suitable reply was framed for her, and on December 5 
Sir Douglas Dawson, on the King’s behalf, brought the Order—then for the first 


” 


time bestowed upon a woman—to South Street. Miss Nightingale understood 


that some kindness had been done to her, but hardly more. ‘“ Too kind, too 
kind,” she said. On March 16, 1908, the Freedom of the City of London was 
conferred upon her—hitherto conferred on only one woman, Lady Burdett 

Coutts. Miss Nightingale was able with great difficulty to sign from her bed h« 

initials upon the City’s roll of honour, but it is doubtful if she understood what sh: 
was being asked to sign. Perhaps it was betterso. In the years of her strengt! 
she had ever a dread and a misgiving of the world’s praises. In the days of he: 
weakness, when power of work in this world had gone from her, she would hav 

regarded such honours, had she understood them, as coming toolate. She sought 
no glory-crown, but the opportunity of doing New Work. 

Between the beginning and the end there was a life full of 
good works and interest. Sir Edward Cook calls the first part 
of his book Aspiration, and within it includes the period between 
the years 1820 and 1854. His own description could not be 
bettered. ‘“‘ We shall see her,’ he says, “ pursuing her idea! 
with consistence, though with self-torturing tenacity, alike 
against the obstacles and the temptations of circumstance.” 
Jowett remarked to her once: “It has been your fate to 
become a legend in your lifetime” ; but our author holds that 
the legend is not a true one. In the popular mind Miss Nightin 
gale is pictured as “ a girl of high degree, who moved by a wave 
of pity forsook the pleasures of fashionable life for the horrors 
of the Crimea War.” But the truth is that before the war 
broke out she had been nursing an ideal, and it gave her an 
opportunity of fulfilling 1t. She was born into a position of 
wealth. Her father had inherited a small estate around Lea 
Hall in Derbyshire, to which he added considerably. On it 
he had built a new house called Lea Hurst. It was situated 
on the Derwent, and the voice of that stream became dear to 
the girl who was brought up within hearing of it. When work 
ing in the hospital at Scutari the noise of the water in the 
straits recalled it to her. She said, on a stormy night: “ How 
I like to hear that ceaseless roar ; it puts me in mind of the dear 
Derwent ; how often I have listened to it from the nursery 
window.” 

Of her actual work in the Crimea and elsewhere it would 
be useless to give a summary here, as our readers will, no doubt 
find pleasure in reading it for themselves. What we are mor 
concerned with are those chapters which cast a light on the 
temperament of the woman whose life will ever be cited as 
offering the highest example to her sex. One of the Victoria: 
poets sang of the worthlessness of any ambition which had no! 
some object ulterior to that immediately aimed at, or, as |! 
phrases it, “the goal that hath no goal beyond it set in a 
the sea.”’ It is most curious to find that Florence Nightinga! 
was inspired much in the same way as were the holy women « 
old. She read deeply the books of Catholic devotion whi 
the Reverend Mother of the Bermondsey convent sent l« 
and she even succeeded in interesting Mr. Jowett in Sau 
Teresa. With that singular power he had of mastering thoug! 
apparently foreign to him, he wrote to her once : 

You will do a good work if you point out the kind of mysticism whi 
needed in the present day—not mysticism at all, but as intense a feeling, as 
mystics had, of the power of truth and reason and of the will of God that | 
should take effect in the world. The passion of the reason, the fusion of ! 
and reason, the reason in religion and the religion in reason—if you can 
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describe these, you will teach people a new lesson. The new has something 


still to learn from the old ; and I am not certain whether we ought not to retire 
into mysticism (I thought I should not use the word) when the antagonism with 
existing opinions becomes too great. 


Her work was thus strengthened by faith. From the rough 
drafts of a preface which she intended for her translation and 
selection of passages from the devotional writers of the Middle 
Ages, we quote this passage as giving a key to her conduct 
ot life m 


That Religion is not devotion, but work and suffering for the love of God ; 


this is the true doctrine of Mystics—as is more particularly set forth in a defini- 
tion of the sixteenth century: “ True religion is to have no other will but 
Geoa's.” Compare this with the definition of Religion in Johnson’s Dictionary : 


“Virtue founded upon reverence of God and expectation of future rewards 
and punishments.” In other words, on respect and self-interest, not love 
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Imagine the religion which inspired the life of Christ “ founded ” on the motives 


given by Dr. Johnson ! 


It was this belief that sustained and fortified her in that long 
life of devotion to the interests of her fellows which ended only 
a year or two ago. 


Love in a Mist, by Judith Lytton. (Herbert and Daniel 

WHEN we opened this dainty volume of Mrs. Lytton’s we seemed rather in the 
spacious Elizabethan garden of literature, full of quaint conceits and subtle 
devices, where Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton and Watson wrote sonnet- 
cycles, than in our own time. And it is no small compliment to Mrs. Lytton 
that her work has so much the flavour of the old sonneteers. She has a very 
fine appreciation of the range of the sonnet, and has a quite unusual mastery 
of its technique. The initial letters, which were designed by Mr. Neville Lytton, 
are delightful, and the book is one which can be taken up with pleasure from 


time to time, both for the sake of the work in it and because of its charming format 
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By Horace HuTcHINSoN AND BERNARD Darwin. 


SOME MEDICAL MUSINGS ON GOLF. 
4 S a physical recreation golf has many advantages. 
j There is much walking at varying speeds and amid 
pleasant surroundings. Every muscle fibre of the 
/ body is used without undue strain to any. I think 
there is no other form of exercise so suitable for the 
mai with an indoor occupation. There is combined in golf 
a maximum of fresh air with a minimum of exertion. The body 
has time to absorb the fresh air and the oxygen can circulate 
into all the tissues and displace the poisons gathered during 
the week’s work. 

As a mental recreation the game is so absorbing at whatever 
stage of proficiency the player has reached; the variety of 
mental attitude is so great—pure joy and deep despair following 
each other with the rapidity of a moving picture show—that 
the mind is massaged and the 
brain-cells glow with exhilara- 
tion. Nothing so clogs the 
nerve-paths as long hours at 
the same subject, looked at in 
the same way, and in the same 





surroundings. Noother physi- = . 
cal recreation provides such . 


mental change as a day’s golf. 
Its greatest asset is the need 
for concentration. But even 
this concentration alternates 
with the most complete relaxa- 
tion. Who, after a well-struck 
drive, does not leave the tee 
with a brain smoothed out and 
smiling from every convolu- 
tion, only to be harassed by 
the hideous apprehensions of 
the shot to come ? 


All other games need so %: 


much efficiency and practice 
for their full enjoyment that 
golf has over them an un- 
assailable advantage. From the 
medical point of view, heart- 
strain, muscle-strain, rupture, 
dislocation, varicose veins, 
influenza and colds are almost 
unheard of in a golfer as a 
result of his playing his game, 
and these are by no means un- 
known concomitants in other 
sports. The only serious case 
I can think of is that of a very 
sound golfer who dislocated his 
elbow joint, but even this un- 
timely accident was the result 
of an impassioned gesticulation 
abou: the merits of a particular 
bunker on a course not far 
irom Rye. People who ride 
moter-bicycles or drive worn- 
out cars are liable to accidents 
hot <ttributable to the game 
proper. I should like, how- 
ever, 10 advance a few medical 
obser-ations. Should the 
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far that much fatigue is produced, the muscles and nerves 
get poisoned by the carbon dioxide manufactured as a result 
of all muscular action, which carbon dioxide is not elimin- 
ated sufficiently quickly for the tissue to recover its tone. 
Thus for a man to work hard at a sedentary occupation all 
the week and then to play three rounds of golf in a day 
is, indeed, a stupid act. Two rounds, or better, one single 
and a foursome, should be his rule. Up to a point, keen- 
ness to play well, and the desire to win, are splendid adjuncts 
to the recreative value of the game, but I am also sure that 
the dour keenness of an over-indulged medal player and the 
terrible intensity of a championship candidate are distinctly 
detrimental to the nervous system of the participants. 

Before closing this article I should like to give my own views 
as to why it is so important to keep the head still for every 
form of stroke. It may seem 
like a silly season topic, but 
it is not without significance. 
In connection with the ear 
are the delicate balancing 
organs called the semicircular 
canals. They are set so that 
no movement of the head in 
any direction can occur with- 
out making the fluid in these 
canals flow, and so stimulate 
the hairs to which are 
attached a complicated nerve 
system. They give the body 
the sense of position, and the 
nerve - paths are intimately 
connected with those of stimuli 
received from the eves. 
Between these two and the 
7. sensations received from the 
muscles concerned the brain is 
able to control the muscular 
action so that the ball is 
correctly hit. I maintain that 
if these semicircular canals are 
upset by a movement of the 
head the sense of position is 
largely lost and the stroke 
fails. A corollary of this is, 
if the eyes move and the head 
remains still, the stroke again 
fails. It is, however, possible 
to remember the position of 
the ball some time after it 
has been seen, so that one 
can shut the eyes at the last 
moment and hit the ball 
correctly. The much-discussed 
match played some time ago 
on these lines was no test of 
my theory, as the time taken 
to put a bandage on the 
unfortunate man’s head 
was such that the visual 
memory had completely 
faded. Contrariwise, look- 
ing at the ball tends to 
keep the head still, and 
the latter is the part that 
matters. H. D. GILvigs. 
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JERSEY AND ITS GOLFERS. 

LONG the eastern coast of Jersey lies a small strip of 
land, unpretentious enough in appearance. When the 

4 tide recedes, a long stretch of level sand is laid bare, 
dotted here and there by seaweed-strewn rocks, which stand 
out in bold relief from the surrounding flatness, while a broken 
line of surf in the distance indicates the disappearing sea. It 
was this piece of ground, lying open to the four winds of 
heaven, that was chosen some thirty odd years ago as the site 
for the Royal 
Jersey Golf Links. 
Quite possibly, the 
spoilt golfer from 
England might at 
first look askance 
on being asked to 
play over these 
links, but there 
is to be found here 
the game of golf 
in its truest and 
most natural form 
Each hole, while 
it looks easy, has 
its own peculiar 
difficulty. There is 
sandy soil and 
naturally undulat- 
ing ground (under 
which, so rumour 
has it, lies ancient 
buried treasure) ; 
the gorse and 
bracken which grow 
over the links, 
and the vraic (sea- 
weed) which is 
either spread to dry 


or gathered together THE SECOND GREEN AT JERSEY. 


and placed in round 

heaps, form a variation in hazards, while the sea beach, an 
occasional old fort, a railway line and a tethered sheep or two 
prevent the game from becoming monotonous. 

The ground belongs to the Crown of England, and is held 
by certain /enors who have part ownership therein. By special 
arrangement and with the Royal Assent it was rented to the 
golfers, who thus acquired the right of using the common. 
The /enors have an equal right to their share of the land, and 
this accounts for the tethered cow, horse or sheep which leads 
a precarious and not uneventful existence on the links—the 
price of the last mentioned, in the case of an untimely end, 
being generally a high one. From the cottages which fringe 
one side of the links and road come a supply of small boys, 
who act as caddies and who are, incidentally, often the main 
support of their families, and these afford the raw material 
for the professional golfer. Beginning at the tenderest years, 
many of these youngsters learn to wield a golf club—some derelict 
implement cast off by a more prosperous elder brother. It 
is only necessary to lose your ball in one of the many thick 
furze bushes for some of these small urchins suddenly to appear 
as though they had risen out of the earth, and hunt, with the 
aid of a rusty iron and a hawk-like eye, until the ball is discovered 
in some hidden recess. The quantity and quality of the clubs 
which the average caddie uses are such as would astonish and 
put to shame the overcrowded bag of many a would-be amateur 
champion, for a wooden club and an iron generally make up the 
total, and the iron frequently plays the parf of the putter. One 
well known player on these links habitually plays with a skilled 
caddie who at the same time carries round his golf bag. To save 
any embarrassing journeys to and fro, the caddie invariably 
plays in the direction of the golfer. Thus, if a drive is pulled, 
the caddie pulls his so as to be near him with the common golf 
bag; if he slices, the caddie does likewise, and all this in an 
easy nonchalant style as though he were achieving no great feat. 

From this race of caddies have come many well known pro- 
fessionals, of whom Ray and the Vardons are the most famous. 
They head a list of thirty-four names most typically Jersey or 
Norman in origin, and include the four Vardon brothers, five 
Gaudins (one of whom is professional at the club), three Renoufs, 
three Chevaliers, three Lafolleys (whose younger brothers are 
also showing fine promise), two Becks, two Woods, W. Enten- 
histle, P. H. Boomer, E. Marais, two Neils (both still in Jersey), 
P. Adams, J. Aubin, two brothers Butel, Melin and Pallot. 
It is a proud boast that on this little course are to be found the 
finest caddies in the world, who would, moreover, be willing to 
prove themselves as such and at any time to challenge any set 
of caddies on any other links existing anywhere. 
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Of Harry Vardon, the greatest of all Jersey golfers, ther 
are few incidents to recount. His old father and mother sti! 
live in their little cottage on the side of the links, and thoug! 
they proudly read of their son’s doings, they scarcely realise hi 
world-wide fame and to what extent his name will ever be ass: 
ciated with the game. On being asked his age—which is some 
what difficult an achievement as he is very deaf—old Vardo: 
says he is eighty-four, and adds quaintly, “ Now don't go an 
make me a year older!’ He thinks very well of Harry, bu 
insists that To. 
is the bette 
golfer; “bu 
Harry will win 
he adds; “h 
has no _ passions 
referring tot 
well known ey 
temperament 
Vardon. 

As will be read 
understood, th« 
are certain dra 
backs to this cou: 
which are at once 
safeguard and 
ruin. It suffe 
principally fr 
poverty and fr 
being a comn 
Not infrequent fi 
ball or cricl 
matches are h 
upon it, while t 
Jersey Militia prac- 
tice at the rifle but 
at certain ti 
during the y« 
and drive t 
protesting golfe: 
on to a furtl 
corner ofthe common. This renders many a visitor to the course 
irate, and has been the chief reason for the appearance of two 
other golf courses on another side of the island. Interest and 
sentiment, however, cling to the old course, whose difficulties 
and peculiarities but endear it to the true golfer. During tl« 
summer, which is often hot and dry, the links are probably at 
their worst. Putting then becomes the highest of arts, and, 
indeed, a sheer impossibility during a really dry summer, when 
the ideal, so comparatively simple of achievement in England 
and so difficult here, would be to keep the greens well watered 
The summer is generally the time chosen by the average golfing 
visitor, whereas the links may be best considered as a winter 
course. The autumn and spring are the perfect seasons, and 
one is often surprised by a hot spring sun in February and 
March, and even January, such as is seldom or never experienced 
in this country. Thus the climate on the whole is an additional! 
attraction to a most attractive spot. BLANCHE ELLIOT! 

AMERICAN CRITICISM OF OUR LADIES’ GOLF. 
THERE is some rather interesting comment for the ladies in the latest nut 
of Town and Country, the American weekly edited by Mr. H. J. Whighar 
Naturally he knows what he is talking about when he criticises ladies’ g 
seeing that Miss Sybil Whigham and the rest are his sisters. He is genet 
in appreciation of the play of Miss Ravenscroft and the other visitors, admitt 
them better than any of the American ladies ; but the point of interest that 
makes for our ladies over here is that they ought to be far better than they 
that they do not do themselves full justice, because they play the game in rat 
too light-hearted aspirit. ‘“‘ Though Miss Ravenscroft and Miss D« y»dd,”” he writes 


“ are remarkable players as women go, they have not set their own standards 


high enough. They are content with scores which they could easily impr 
upon if they liked. They have little of the grim earnestness of a Ouimet 
Travers. Miss Hollins, though out-classed in the finesse of the game, showed | 
of the Travers spirit than either of the English cracks.” This is va 
criticism, and we have to believe it true. The one lady on our side who! 
does play with the earnest match-winning spirit is Miss Grant-Suttie. An 
has her reward. She has learnt to take her golf seriously by playing so ! 
with men, who are far more earnest than the ladies, as a rule It is espe 
in the short game that our ladies generally are disposed to careless work 
ought to be far better at the putting than they are, and it is only necessar) 
they should apply themselves more sedulously to its study in order to show 
improvement. H. G. Hi 
MR. STUART PATON. 

Mr. Stuart Paton has just been elected to succeed Mr. Banbury as trea 
of the Royal St. George’s Golf Club. It is an election on which a mem 
the Woking Golf Club may very respectfully congratulate the members 
Royal St. George’s, because Woking has had long experience of the bent 
sway of Mr. Paton, and knows that no more energetic, self-sacrificing OF | 
person ever helped to manage a golf club. In the picture, Mr. Paton 
befits a great foursome player, hit the ball quite straight down the middlk 
course, while Captain Hutchison, a frequent partner, rejoices to see it B 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


IN SEARCH OF CHINCHILLAS. 
FEW months ego Mr. Goodfellow returned from the high- 
lands of Chile, bringing with him a number of live 
4 chinchillas. These beautiful little animals are now 
located in Sussex, and Mrs. E. J. Johnstone, who owns them, 
hopes to start a chinchilla farm from her present stock. 
These small rodents inhabit the eastern slopes of the Andes 
of Chile, Bolivia and Peru, at elevations varying from about eight 
thousand to twelve thousand feet. They live in communities in 
burrows, and their subterranean dwellings are said to undermine 
the ground to such an extent in some places that they are a source 
of inconvenience and even danger to travellers on horseback. 
After landing at Valparaiso, Mr. Goodfellow went north about 
four hundred miles along the Chilian coast to Huasco, and 
thence travelled inland to Vallenor, a place about sixty miles 
distant, where chinchillas are still to be found in small 
numbers. They have, however, become very scarce, and 
secm to have been almost exterminated, and to get those that 
remain it is necessary to go several days’ journey further into the 
interior, where, on some of the high, barren “ cerros,”’ a few still 
exist. They pick up a scanty living on such herbs and roots as 
are to be found in an arid country, and are quite independent of 
water. Tie c.inc.illas found on this very higa ground are of the 
mo:-t valuable kind on account of the lighter colour of their fur, 
which is very pale grey above and nearly pure white on the under- 
par s of the body. The trappers receive on the spot from thirty-six 
pouads upwards per dozen skins—a high price for animals not so 
large as a half-grown rabbit—and less than fifty dozen skins per 
annum are exported at the present time. When we 
stac that in 1874 the number of skins imported 
into the London market was one hundred and thirty- 
four thousand, some idea may be formed of the rapid 
decrease that has taken place among these animals 
in spite of their fecundity, the female producing five 
or six young twice a year. On his first expedition 
Mr. Gocdfellow obtained twelve fine chinchillas, and 
this number he was subsequently able to increase to 
nineteen, but four were stolen from their cages on 
the homeward voyage round the coast. In hunting 
chinchillas the Indians employ a weazel known as 
Galictis vittata, which is trained to drive them out 
of their burrows, when they are easily killed. For 
this purpose Mr. Goodfellow took with him six very 
tame ferrets and a supply of fine-mesh rabbit nets ; 
but the ferrets all died on reaching Panama owing 
to the intense heat. It will be interesting to see 
whether Mrs. Johnstone’s experiment succeeds, and 
whether the quality of the fur of these animals 
accustomed to live in a very dry, cold climate at 
great elevations will deteriorate in this country. 
At present they seem to be doing well, and several! 
families either have arrived or are expected 
immediately. O. G. 


TUNNY IN BRITISH WATERS. 

A large specimen of the short-finned tunny 
(Orcynus thynnus) was recently captured off the 
South-west Coast of Ireland by one of the Fleetwood 
trawlers when trawling for hake, who brought it 
to their home port, and it was afterwards sent, as a 
shop attraction, to Preston, where the writer 
had the opportunity of examining it. The - 
fish in question weighed seven hundred and 
fifteen pounds and measured six feet six 
inches in length, and is the largest of its 
species ever brought to Fleetwood. The tunny belongs to the 
mackerel family, having somewhat the appearance of a gigantic 
mackerel, and is a rare visitor to British waters. It is a southern 
fish, particularly abundant in the Meditcrranean, where the fisheries 
are of great antiquity, and is to-day much in demand for its edible 
qualities in the countries bordering on that sea. The Phoenicians 
established extensive fisheries for tunny, and as an indication of 
their value the tunny appears on the medals of Cadiz and Carteia. 
Unfortunately, the specimen here shown is wrinkled in the lower 
portion of the body, owing to its not being hoisted clear of the 
ground when being photographed, and the fish is leaning on its 
tail, consequently wrinkling it. A tunny weighing three and a half 
hundredweight and about eight feet long, and another specimen of 
the same species said to be “ just under twelve feet in length,” 
and weighing six and a half hundredweight, were caught in the 
North Sea and landed at East Coast fishing ports during the month 
of September this year. The Mediterranean tunny is allied to the 
tuna of the Californian coast, and both these fish may be obtained 
in this country preserved in tins. ALBERT WADE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THe OKAPI AND ITs RELATIONSHIPS. 

Ste,—In reading Mr. H. A. Bryden’s interesting article on the okapi in 
Country Lire for Octeber 25th, 1 notice that the writer, no doubt unintentionally, 
Suggested an erroneous idea that has made its appearance in several works on 
hatural history to the effect that the okapi may, in some way, be a surviving 
link between the giraffe family and that of the antelope (bovidw). The isolated 
okapi the Central African forests is nothing but a somewhat specialised 
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giraffid type which leads nowhere. Certainly not in the direction ot the bovidwe 
or of antelopes. All our ideas on this subject (except, perhaps, those of a few 
specialists) require revising. From the recent discoveries of fossil remains in 
California and from the existence in Central North America of the prongbuck 
(perhaps the nearest living relation of the giraffes), it seems probable that the 
giraffe family, like the camels, originated in North America and, like the camels, 
spread thence across the vanished isthmus into North-Eastern Asia. A good 
many giraffid remains are found fossil in China, while the giraffe family reached 
its greatest expansion in species and extravagance of development in Central 
and Western Asia. The existing giraffes and the okapi are merely survivors 
of a group which, coming from Syria, found a last refuge in the deserts and 
forests of Africa. The most recent discoveries in paleontology would seem to 
show that the antelopes arose in France, and that the ancestors of the very large 
group of tragelaphs (the bush-bucks, elands, etc.) were evolved in India, which 
perhaps was also the birthplace of the oxen H. H. Jounstrown 


“Snipe DRUMMING.” 

Si1r,—Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby’s interesting letter on the above subject in your 
issue of October 18th confirms an opinion I have always held, that the snipe does 
not produce the sound with its tail feathers in spite of the commonly accepted 
theory that it does. I was once in a boat on the River Wey when a snipe flew 
overhead quite close, and gave a fine exhibition of its “* drumming.” It dropped 
suddenly in its flight by its own weight some fifteen feet, and then resumed its 
course on the lower level. The sound was heard during the drop, and un- 
doubtedly the tail feathers vibrated as the bird fell through the air. But the 
comparatively slow pace of the drop and the loud metallic quality of the 
sound convinced me that the tail feathers, dragged down in a nearly vertical 
position, were not capable of producing the sound, which I heard at a great dis- 
tance, the bird performing its evolution several times for 
my benefit. To me it sounded like the bleat of a goat 
or that of a red deer calf, and not a bit like a drum, 
{ should never have been bold enough to advance my 
opinion against that of more competent observers than 
myself if Mr. Cosby had not given corroborative evidence in 
his letter, and it would be interesting to know if others 
have seen anything to throw a doubt on the tail feather 
theory.—GILBERT COLERIDGI 

{It has been proved beyond question by a series of ex- 
periments that the drumming of a snipe can be produced by 
the outer tail-feathers of the bird in descent. It is not even 
necessary that the bird should descend very rapidly to 


produce the sound. We agree with our correspondent in 
thinking that the word “ bleating” describes the sound 
much better than ‘ drumming.” It seems that there is 


some confusion about the drumming of the snipe, for that 
described by Mr. Cosby in his letter (Country Lire, October 
18th) was made by a bird at rest, and it was so far from 
being loud that he was surprised to find the bird within a 
few feet of him. That cannot have been the true drum- 
ming, which is always made by the bird in a descending 
flight, and is so loud that it can be heard, as Mr. Coleridge 
says, at a great distance.—Ep.] 
CARNIVOROUS SQUIRRELS. 

Sir,—In the Times for October 25th I noticed a 
letter from a Mr. Dobbs of Cappoquin, County Waterford, 
which contains some interesting information on _ the 


carnivorous propensities of squirrels. This letter may 
satisfy your correspondent that squirrels do rob 
birds’ nests. The letter comes under the heading of 


‘** Badgers,” and in it the writer, after citing a case where 
a badger had been shot in the act of killing fowls by night, 
goes on to speak of squirrels eating young birds. He quotes 
as his authority on this point the late Mr. Richard Ussher 
of Cappagh, County Waterford, the joint author of Ussher 
and Warren’s “ Birds of Ireland,” and a very competent and noted naturalist. 
Mr. Dobbs says that he has often heard Mr. Ussher inveighing against the 
destruction of nestlings caused by squirrels and strongly urging the necessity 
of keeping down the number of squirrels in any locality where it is desired to 
encourage rare birds to nest.—X., 


FemaLce Toaps STRANGLED BY MALES 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s account of toads thronging to a pond to breed 
reminds me of a scene I once witnessed in a pond full of toads similarly employed. 
Here the male toads seemed, on the whole, smaller and darker than the females, 
which were of a lighter and more yellowish tint. For the most part the sexes 
were paired off normally, but I saw numerous instances in which two males 
were clinging to the neck of one female, and, strangest of all, I was able to count 
at least four cases in which three males were thus attached. Meanwhile the 
females were swimming slowly along, aided by strokes from the unemployed 
hind limbs of the males perched one above the other on her back. As is well 
known, the force exerted by the grip of the forearms of a male toad is consider- 
able, but where pairing is conducted naturally the constriction of the neck 
of his mate can be attended by no injurious results. Where, however, the pres- 
sure exerted is double or treble that allowed for by Nature, one might expect 
a breakdown in powers of endurance not designed to support this unnatural 
strain. The sight of several dead female toads consequently suggested a post- 
mortem examination of their remains. The bodies of the dead females which 
I picked out of the water all exhibited marks of crushing about their necks. 
The necks were wrinkled and contracted, leaving no reasonable room for doubt 
that in each case death was due to strangulation, the result of abnormal con- 
striction. The neck of one dead female was still in the grasp of a living mak 
toad, whose arms I had some difficulty in releasing, so tightly did he retain his 


hold.—J. F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ECONOMY AND TASTE IN COTTAGE BUILDING. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I have read with interest the articles on rural housing, and am in hearty 
agreement with the views there expressed. You will have done a great public 
service in ensuring that if cottages are to be built by public funds it is essential 
that equal attention should be given to beauty of design as to general utility, 
with the additional proviso that it is in keeping with the architecture of the 
locality 
as the design is absolutely simple, without incurring prohibitive expense, and 
from the wider point of view of social reform, if it be true that surroundings 
mould character, the cottage in which the occupant can take a pride and pleasure 
is a valuable public asset.—A.E. Wr1GaLt, Member for the Horncastle Division. 


It is perfectly possible to comply with these requirements, so long 


[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Str,—As a working man I can say that the question of building cottages is one 
in which I am personally interested. Our Council contemplate doing something in 
this direction ; but I should not think any public authority would entertain the 
idea for a moment of erecting such buildings as the ones you mention in COUNTRY 
Lire Does any sensible person imagine that such homes will satisfy the ambi- 
tion of the ordinary working man? If so, then they are labouring under a delu- 
sion ; such buildings are only fit for farm premises, such as a stable and coach- 
house, etc. In erecting model cottages the cost must be a secondary considera- 
tion, not the primary. Now, Sir, may I point out that the type of cottage the 
workman requires is after this sort: A living-room or kitchen, a sitting-room 
or parlour, a scullery or washhouse, the necessary offices, also three bedrooms, 
which should include an attic with a dormer window. In many parts of the 
country such a house could be built for, say, £125, providing the co-operation of 
the landlords could be obtained, as on most estates there is generally a supply 
of stone, sand, etc. Now, Sir, may I say that if the State wishes to help the work- 
ing man to have an interest in his home, give him something worthy of the name, 
and not such a hovel as we see illustrated in the Press.— Josern CuipGey, Chair- 
man of Urban District Council, Knapp Cottage, Watchet, Somerset 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—We have to face a great economic question at the outset, viz., that it is 
much cheaper to put up a row of cottages all alike than to build independent 
cottages of varying architecture, or even of the same model—as separate 
cottages—erected in their own ground. I think, therefore, that we must not only 
take into consideration the best methods of erecting single cottages, but also to 
consider the importance of artistic block cottages. With regard to single 
cottages, I have no doubt that your correspondents will all agree that pretty 
cottages are better than ugly ones, and that family life is modified and improved 
by artistic surroundings, and that therefore every effort should be made to improve 
architectural designs for the erection of cottage property. 1 would only on this 
point add one important comment, and that is that for many reasons wooden 
cottages under certain conditions are preferable as to warmth, sanitation and 
artistic capacity and economy over brick and stone cottages. With regard, 
however, to block cottages, I think a determined effort should be made to 
reconstitute to some extent the old square surrounded by houses on all sides but 
one. Under this scheme you may get an artistic block of houses, and, in addition 
to it, that comradeship and spirit for co-operation which tends to evolve the best 
in the old village spirit. For a certain class of labourer it is far better to live in 
a small community than to live in cottages far away from one another. Each 
cottage could still have a good garden behind it, with a common square or play- 
ground laid out as a garden in front. Generally speaking, it is better, in my 
opinion, to transform existing cottages—where these exist—rather than to 
pull down and build new ones. A new brick cottage is often a damp, rheumatic 
trap for a couple of years after it is built Jostan OLDFIELD 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirk.”)} 
Sir,— Being entirely disinterested, and neither a Government nor Local 
Government official, I should like to say a word with reference to 
Mr. Weaver's criticism of the {100 cottage (1) It should always be borne 
in mind, and this is a most important factor, that the building must not cost 
more than {1oo all told, this being entirely responsible for the plainness of the 
architecture, as by increasing the cost ever so little the cottage could be made 
more picturesque ; but any increase in cost would not only increase the capital 
but also the assessment, etc., and it then naturally follows that the rental must 
be raised, and the very object of obtaining a cottage for the agricultural labourer 
at 2s. per week fails. (2) Mr. Weaver complains of the windows being all the same 
size. This appears such a trivial matter that we will pass on to (3) the complaint 
that the morning sun would have free play upon the eatables at the back of the 
cottage in the larder. This would not be so if the cottage faced south, as it 
should. (4) Then, again, he tells us the sink should not discharge into a bucket, 
but I should like to point out that local authorities who are now building cottages 
costing far more money than this one, and to be let at much higher rentals, 
do the same. (5) Mr. Weaver points out that the coal place can scarcely house 
more than 2ewt. of coal. This is accounted for by the fact that the agricultural 
labourer invariably buys coal by the rewt., and how can he be expected to buy 
more at atime on a wage of from 14s. to 18s. a week? (6) Regarding a wood- 
shed not being available ; it is certainly the custom for the agricultural labourer 
to have a stack of wood at the rear of his garden, and generally a half-buried 
tree stump upon which tochopit. (7) Mr. Weaver goes on to say that a bedroom 
2ft. by oft. r1zin., with the slope of the roof at 4ft. 6in. from the floor level, is 
not sufficiently large for two people to sleepin. I have seen scores of agricultural 
labourers’ bedrooms smaller than this, and two people sleeping in them, and 
there are thousands such others in the country occupied by two people. (8) Re- 
garding the Letchworth standard spoken of, this cottage makes no pretension 
to compete with houses costing hundreds of pounds more. (9) Again, he informs 
us that anything spilt upstairs is likely to come through the boards quickly. 
It is surprising what a small quantity will persist in coming through the ordinary 
lath and plaster, and when it comes through these there is amess. (10) With refer- 
ence to price at a shade under fivepence per cubic foot, I do not think this can 
be called expensive when compared with the current prices of builders in the 


country. (rz) Mr. Weaver concludes with the remark that dormer windows wou! 
be required for a pair of these cottages, and as soon as they are introduced tly 
cost is increased. Surely, however, he could not have lost sight of the fact tha; 
this would be more than compensated by there only being three walls inst: 
of four, as, of course, in erecting two cottages one wall would be used as a part 
wall.— J. Lines. 

(Mr. Weaver’s comments on this letter are as follows: (1) I do not ay 
that {100 is a sacred sum which must not be exceeded. The attempt to 
such a standard of cost means lowering accommodation and equipment belo, 
reasonable level of comfort. The Merrow cottage, by the way, cost {110, ; 
£100. (2) I did not complain of the windows all being the same size, excep: 
so far as this meant making the larder window needlessly large. (3) Mr. Li: 
complaint that the cottage ought to have faced south should be addressed 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, not to me ; but his argument strikes a shrewd blow at 
principle of standardised plans. A cottage must be built to suit its site and as; 

(4) The practice of some local authorities is not convincing as to the propr 

of omitting a proper waste, and the results would be filthy. (5) Many 
cultural labourers live five miles or more from a coal supply. Is it seri 
suggested that deliveries could be frequent enough to allow them to buy a hund 
weight at atime ? (6) If a wood-shed is unnecessary, why did Mr. St. Loe Stra 
build a large one for the cottage next door? And how is fuel to be kept dr 
the open? (7) The fact that there are many agricultural labourers livin 
cottages with rooms of inadequate size is a good reason for demolishing the 5 
soon as better can be built, not for stereotyping grossly unhygienic condition 
hundred thousand new homes. (8) This comment is merely rhetorical 
Letchworth standard does not apply to houses “ costing hundreds of p: S 
more,” but to labourers’ cottages of the character which the Merrow co 
was intended to supply, and the Letchworth standard does not excee: 
minimum of decency laid down by the Small Holdings Committee. (o 
omission of a ceiling has been tried often before by builders in search of cheaj 

but in most cases they have been driven by the complaints of tenants to put n 
afterwards, at greater cost than if it had been provided at the time. (10) I di 

say that fivepence was expensive, but that it was “in no way a remarkable fig 
Scores of people are building as cheap and cheaper. (11) Mr. Lines puts his | 

too high. The walls of a pair, as compared with a single cottage, are redu 
eight to seven, not as four to three. Mr. Lines has forgotten the party wall 


i 


[To rue Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—As an amateur in architectural matters, it is with the greatest diff 
that I venture to dissent from the opinion expressed by so many of your « 
spondents, viz., that an inexpensive cottage need be an unsightly one 
minimum of cubic capacity essential to a healthy dwelling and the standa f 
workmanship having been determined, the question of sightliness surely depends 
on the architect’s sense of proportion and seemliness, not in costly or elab 
details. I hope that in the universal eagerness to ensure a high standard of 
design in modern cottages the equally important question of preservin, 
old will not be overlooked. Old cottages can be made comfortabk 
habitable generally at half the cost of building new. Every educated Englishmar 
who loves England and has any reverence for her glorious past will surely 
jealously preserve these relics of a bygone age, and, moreover, never countenance 
any measure that will unnecessarily destroy the beauty of the country in which 
he should take so great a pride. It is to be deplored that the legislation now 
pending to preserve England's treasures from the spoliation of her own country- 
men, which events of recent years have shown to be necessary, reflects credit 
neither on the modern Englishman nor the type of education that has prod 
him.—Rosert HALtts. 


[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’) 

Sitr,—As chairman of the Whitley Upper Urban District Council, an open country 
district consisting chiefly of collieries and farms and having been a member o/ t 
Council since its formation, and having had also a life-long experience of country 
life at an elevation of gooft., I say without reserve that the houses shown in your 
paper are not at all suitable for country districts, which are both colder and hav 
more frost and storms to stand than dwellings in towns. Such dwellings wil 
bring neither credit nor satisfaction either to architect or builder. I quit 
agree with Lord Barrington that the most suitable house for a working ma! 
and family is a scullery house—that is, a good-sized living-room, not less tha 
15ft. by r4ft. floor space by 8ft. 6in. high ; ascullery, not less than r4ft. by Sit 
from which a pantry may be taken ; with three bedrooms laid out suitab! 
fill the chamber floor. House and scullery should be fitted with good stoves 
cupboards, copper, etc., so that a housewife can speedily get through her work 
Baths are expensive, and not a real necessity if a good sink is supplied. Such 
cottages must be built substantially, either of stone or good brick, according t 
which is most cheaply supplied in the district, but not of cement or wood. All 
houses, whether detached or in rows, should face south wherever possible, and 
should be well lighted and ventilated. Each house should have a front garden and 
a back yard. Earth closets should not be nearer than raft. to any part of the 
dwelling. Our Council built some houses with front and back rooms (hou 
parlour), and always found tenants living in the back room on north sid 
front room on the south side being well furnished, clean and wart 

very rarely occupied, a condition to which our medical officer very st gly 
objected, and which caused our Council to build scullery houses and so pel 
tenants to live on the south side. A long row of box-like houses is not 
desirable, nor yet is a lightly built garden city house. Our medical 
suggested a hybrid between the two, and we are at present building six s ry 
houses, with the above-named five rooms, a front and back garden, ©! 
for each house, well fitted up for a working man and family, at a cost of 
not including land. The living-room is 16ft. by 14ft., the scullery is 1 
8ft., with a pantry taken off, leaving 13ft. by 8ft.,with bedroom, to fill the ch 
floor space, the two elevations are very nice. Our architect got a p! 
£50 for the same design in Huddersfield, and we expect to be able to let 
at 3s. 6d. per week. I therefore join you heartily in your protest aga 
buildings as are described in Country Lire, and hope you will continue t 
against and succeed in preventing such so-called houses being built.—A 
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[To tHe Epitor or ‘Country Lire.”] 


Srr,—Mr. Lawrence Weaver is to be congratulated on his sturdy condemnation 
of what the Duke of Marlborough described to the lady journalists as “ a good 
cottage for {110,” 
and illustrated “all in a row” by a very pleasing perspective drawing. As 
seen in your photographs, it has the appearance of a slice of a real building, and 
has not even the merit of picturesqueness. Its very cheapness is obtained by 
sacrificing the comfort of the inmates, which it should be the first duty of an 
architect to uphold. Why should the cottager be doomed to use his living- 
room as a passage ? If each room is to be used to its fullest advantage, the only 
way is to provide an independent lobby and staircase, with a window on the upper 
floor to cross ventilate each bedroom during the day. The living-room should 
have one door, and should be carefully arranged with a table at one end for 
meals and another table for work or for the household gods at the other end, 
and a comfortable fireside. The kitchen should contain a range, a washing 
opper with hood, a sink, a dresser, and with a coal store and a larder adjoining, 
ind all the cooking, washing and cleaning should be done in the kitchen. There 
hould be three good bedrooms upstairs, with windows the full height of each 
om, and if casements are used, there should be a narrow fanlight over for 
entilation. Surely it is for architects to give of their best in this controversy, 
nd not to pander to the perverted taste of the parsimonious or ilJ-informed 
undowner. Areally homely, healthy dwelling with the above accommodation 
in be built, according to the size of the rooms, from {150 to £200, and the 
xterior can be made to satisfy the eye. Landowners are fully aware that it 
better to build cottages that will always find a tenant than to erect such as 
re only occupied as a necessity, to be vacated for a better one at the earliest 
pportunity.—Ernest HERBERT. 


which has been so lavishly advertised in several journals 


FOXES IN CAPTIVITY. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LirFEe.”’] 
in,—Perhaps some of your readers could give me the desired information 
th reference to the fox in captivity. What is the best method of keeping a 
ume fox with due regard to exercise and health? I have tried keeping my 
xen on a long goat chain pegged down, with the result she was always getting 
round her legs and getting wound up, causing sores on the inside of her hocks, 
wtly from friction and also from biting herself when tangled up. I next tried 
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a wite stretched from tree to tree. She was attached to this by a chain and ring 
so that she could run up and down like a keeper’s dog (I have also seen keepers’ 
cats kept this way !). This was also unsatisfactory. When the wire was low 
down sh> got wound round the tree at either end; when high she nearly got hanged 
on nearing either extremity of the wire. I am now reduced to giviag her walk 
ing exercise when I have time, or spend most of it in extracting her from rabbit 
burrows, every one of which she desires to explore. Incidentally, she is so aggres- 
sive to our dogs that I am afraid ot her getting killed if she meets a strange one, 
as she is quite fearless of the canine race. I was always under the impression that 
foxes were silent animals. I have occasionally heard a dog-fox bark at night, 
of course, and <lso a vixen give a peculiar metallic call in February. This call 
I have never heard my tame fox give vent to, but almost every night she gives 
short, low, mellow barks more like the call of some bird than an animal. (Noté« 
I write in October.) She has also a low whine when pleased (7.¢., arrival of food !) 
and a staccato bark when annoyed or when fighting with an imaginary fox, 
such as her own brush !—Lionet Epwarps. 


[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirer.’’) 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the two tame foxes belonging to Mr. Garrett 
Blanchfield of Kilkenny. They are a beautiful pair, perfectly gentle and well 





THREE MERRY CYCLISTS 


mannered. The vixen has already had two litters of cubs, which, for foxes in 
confinement, is very unusual. Mr. Blanchfield has had one of his pets for five 
years and the other for four years. He frequently takes them out on his tricycle, 
often for several miles, and they seem quite to enjoy the sensation, and are not 
in the least nervous. They have got loose several times, but are easily recaptured 
Mr. Blanchfield’s Irish terrier is devoted to the foxes, and even strange dogs 
evince no particular desire to attack them when out on the road ; but one wonders 
what would happen if they met a pack of foxhounds! Needless to say, Mi 
Blanchfield is very proud of his pets, who reflect great credit on his management 
and careful training. —E. A. MACNAGHTEN. 


THE STRAWBERRY TREE, 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Inspired by to-day’s Country Lire I have been experimenting with th: 
fruits of the strawberry tree on my friends and myself rhe verdict is more 
favourable than anticipated, but still (although I have seen arbutus fruits in 
London shops), I fancy your correspondent may derive more satisfaction from 
imitating the Sicilians in the manufacture of a liqueur than from attempts at 
preserve-making. But this much is certain—arbutus fruits are infinitely moré 
palatable and promising than most others in their original unimproved condition ; 
moreover, I have been assured that as gathered on the shores of the Mediterranean 
they are a very different article to those I have just been sampling. In Messrs 
Elwes and Henry’s sumptuous book on trees there is a quotation from a sixteenth 
century State Paper showing that plants of the ‘ Wollaghan tree ’’ were then 
sent to England from Kerry as something strange and wonderful, the fruits 


being described as “of very pleasant taste.”” We Irishmen are particularly 
interested in the arbutus, because nowhere else does it attain the dimensions 
of a forest tree. From the evidence of place-names the tree appears to have been 
more widely distributed in Ireland formerly than now; thus, there is a parish 
called Oun, in County Clare, which word is generally thought to be an Anglicised 
version of the Irish for arbutus. I fear that I have rather offended Portuguese 
by scouting their belief that Arbutus unedo, London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) 
and other plants of Mediterranean type were introduced to Ireland by Portuguese 
monks at an early date ; but, as a matter of fact, that they should think so comes 
as a reminder that it is at least a little doubtful if the arbutus is a true Irish 
native.—CAPPOOQUIN. 


“THE TURTLE DOVE.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’; 
Sir,—Those readers who read my article on the turtle-dove in the issue dated 
November 1st might be interested to know the turtle-doves returned the following 
year and built a nest on the identical twigs occupied by the nest in the year 
previous—JAMEs H. SymMonps 
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THE TALE OF A LIZARD 


To tue Eptror of Country Luirt 


} 


Sir This little history is the “ tale f a lizard in more senses of the word 


than one, but I had better begin at the beginning and explain. Living in a 


neighbourhood where the wall lizard is scarce, I gave sixpence for a sweet littk 
green and brown creature so that I might be able to watch its wavs I put 
“* Jimmy,” as the lizard was named, into a large case already inhabited bv various 


frogs, and it soon made itself at home among the stones, ferns, and moss. When 
the sunshine poured in at the window it would lie and bask, but at other times 
it hid itself 
I saw the lizard eat were worms, which it treated as a dog does a rat 


All sorts of insects were put intd the cage, but the only things 
It would 
pick a worm up by its middle and shake it vigorously, then get a grip of its head 
and swallow it gulp by gulp, after which, with a quick movement of either paws, 
it would wipe its mouth tree from dirt, and if that was 
not enough it would rub its head on the moss as a bird 
wipes its beak on a branch One day “ Jimmy’ 
astonished me by laying four skinny white eggs 
Hitherto I had spoken of the lizard as “ he,” now the 
pronoun had to be changed to “she”! After this 
feat she proceeded to change her coat, which had 
grown dull and dirty-looking. The skin split just behind 
her head, and began to peel off. In the accompanying 
photograph the old skin can be seen hanging round 
her neck No person 
who has not tried would believe how difficult it is 


One of the eggs is also shown 
to photograph a lizard in the open. She had a great 
objection to sitting still, and could run as fast as a 
mouse, but at length I did “ take her on the garden 
wall Eventually I gave “ Jimmy” her liberty, and 
she was turned out on the wall. For two months I saw 
no sign of her, but one October day my cat, who often 
brings things to me, came mewing with what looked 
like a small frog in her mouth, and dropped it on the 
floor It was Jimmy,” the lizard, minus her tail ! 
Evidently the cat had seen her running about on the 
wall and had sprung on her, but the lizard, after 
the manner of her kind when frightened, had cast 
off her tail. I put the little creature back in the 
cage, intending—as she seemed otherwise unhurt 

to keep her for a time and see how long she 
would be growing a new tail, but when I had 
her out on the wall to be photographed in her “ bob-tailed ” condition, she 
slipped away from me, got into a crevice, and I could not get her 





“JIMMY” WITH HER TAIL 


out, On a later occasion, however, I was able to recapture her, and 

obtained the photograph which I enclose—Frances Pitt. 
A TRAGEDY OF WILD LIFE 

To tHe Epitor or “Country Lire 

Sikx,—The illustration in the issue of Country Lire for October 4th of the rabbit 


found by Miss Frances Pitt reminds me of one shot by my father a few vears ago 
at Llandinam in North Wales 
state, and had been slowly dying of starvation from sheer mechanical inability to 


rhe rabbit was picked up in a very emaciated 


eat, because of the elongated and tortuous growth of its upper incisor teeth. 
Instances are on record where the beak of a parrot has twisted backwards and 
entered the throat, and where the canine teeth of boars and the horns of cattle 
have arched backwards, and killed their owners by perforating the skull. Not 


metaphorically only is Nature “ red in tooth and claw.”—C. MarsH BEADNELL 


MILLEFIORIL. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Luir1 
51r,—Can any of your readers give me any information concerning the Millefiori 
paper-weights, which, I believe, were chiefly manufactured in the forties in 
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Italy and elsewhere, the best specimens coming, I believe, from France ? l 
am aware that there are many modern imitations, but they do not comparé¢ 
in any way, either in beauty or des'gn, with the originals, which command 
large price and are keenly collected at the present time.—INTERESTED 


TO GET RID OF FLIES 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Having been troubled with a plague of flies similar to that described by 
your correspondent, “ R. E.,”” my experience may be of some help to him. | 
tried fumigation, but abandoned it because the fumes and smell made the rox om 
unusable. I use an ordinary long-handled hair sweeping brush; I sprinkk 
Keating’s powder freely among the hairs, then I sweep the flies from ceiling 
walls and windows carefully and slowly enough to allow them to becom: 





A TRUNCATED “ JIMMY.” 


entangled in the hairs and to feel the effect of the powder. The brush needs 
replenishing with powder three or four times in the whole operation, which lasts, 
say, for ten minutes for each room. Then, 
having closed door and windows, I leave the 
room for about twenty minutes for the powder 
and dead flies to settle on the floor, from 
which they can be swept with dust-pan and 
brush. I find that the number of fly swarms 
is gradually decreasing, due probably to the 
reduction in number of ashpits in the neigh- 
bouring village and also, I imagine, to the 
fact that I keep fly or wasp bottles hanging 
outside the house all the year round. These 
bottles are half-filled with a mixture of beer 
and golden syrup. As they become full of flies 
I strain off the liquid, replace it in the bottle 
and burn the flies. The bottles must be 
hung in full sun and in special positions, 
which must be found by experiment, one 
spot will yield thousands of flies and another 
none at all for no apparent reason. I kill 
many millions of flies in this way each 
summer. Even in winter the bottles on 
the apple trees kill any number of insects 
—M. H. Scort-NicHoLson 


FLIES AND FLOWERING IVY 
[To tHe Epitor or “Country Lire.” 
Str,—On Sunday last, which was an unusually 
warm day, I saw what was, to me, the extra- 
ordinary ‘sight of some dozen flies on each of 
the ivy fk ywers and ripening fruit bunches on 
a south wall; there must have been some 
thousards altogether. The flies were like blue- 
bottles, but were not quite so large as those 
generally seen. They were apparently feeding 
Although there were plenty of house-flies about, and also several vareties ot 
gnats, only the one species infested the ivy. I should be very pleased if any of 
your readers could give me some explanation of the phenomenon —PuZZLED. 
FLOOR PLANKS IN TUDOR 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged for information as to the manner in which oak 
butts should be sawn up for floor planks in order to conform to the practic: 
of, say, Tudor times. The point I wish to arrive at is whether they should b 
sawn straight through or quartered.—A. L. KENNAWAyY. 
[In the roughest old floors the butt was sawn straight through, but it 
not a practice to be commended—quartering is the proper method. It was this 
which led to variations in the widths of old floor boards.—Eb.]} 


rIMES 


TO EXTERMINATE STOATS 
[To tue Eprror or “ CouNTRY LiFe.’ 
Sir,—Can any of your readers give me information concerning the 
get rid of stoats, which pay many visits to a rabbit warren. Thev seem to b 
too wary for the ordinary trap.—ENQUIRER. 


best way t 
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HE evening before the day on which the race for the 


Cambridgeshire Stakes was run it was generally supposed 
that Cantilever would not be among the runners 

66 to 1 against him was offered in vain, the offer repeated 
with the addition of “run or not’’ finding no taker. 
On the following day, even when it had become common knowledge 
that Cantilever would run, when, indeed, Lord Harewood’s colt 
and his seventeen opponents were lining up at the “‘ gate,’’ this is 
what the betting indicated—g to 1 Florist, 10 to 1 each Maiden 
Erlegh, Drinmore and Equanimity, 100 to g Santair, 100 to 

Lorenzo and Blue Stone, 100 to 6 Oselle and Bugler, 20 to 1 Fairy 
King and Wisemac, 25 to 1 Light Brigade, 33 to 1 CANTILEVER, 
CHEERFUL, Mercutio, Bonbon Rose and Moscato. But when the 
race was over the judge said that Cantilever had won by a head 
from Cheerful and that Santair (two lengths away) was third. 
For the prominent position—of beaten by a head—occupied by 
Cheerful no explanation presents itself to my mind, but “if ”’ 
Cantilever had not run so badly in the Duke of York Stakes, “ if ”’ 
it had not been generally understood that he was coughing, he 
certainly would have been backed, and that to such purpose that 
he would, I think, have been pretty nearly favourite. To his running 
in the Duke of York Stakes I do not think we need have paid much 
attention—the going was terribly deep and treacherous, and | 
believe I am correct in saying that Cantilever ran in “tips” as 
he had done when he won the Jockey Club Stakes, and was, there- 
fore, at no slight disadvantage with horses “ plated ”’ in the usual 
manner. In fact, leaving out the Duke of York Stakes and 
going by the running in the Jockey Club Stakes one of two 
things seemed 
fairly evident, 
that 
lracery was not 


cither 


so good as he 
was supposed 
to be, or that 
Cantilever stood 
an excellent 
chance of win- 
ning the Cam- 
bridgeshire—a 
chance to which 
| drew attention 
in my notes for 
the week. As a 
matter of tact, 
a good many 
people were 
winners in spite 
of themselves 
on Wednesday 
last, for having 
backed Canti- 
lever after the 
Jockey Club 
Stakes, they had 
been unable to 
“get out.”” They 
were, moreover, 
exceptionally 
lucky to win 


W. A. Rouch. 
LORD HA REWOOD’S CANTILEVER, 


their money, 
r it was only at the last moment—the very morning 
of the race—that it was decided that Cantilever should run. 
ell, there it is. 
| not—a few level-headed people did, by the way, back him as 


We ought to have backed Cantilever, but we 


and so, follow 
ing upon the victory of a 50 to 1 outsider (Fiz Yama) in the Cesare 
witch came that of Cantilever at 33 to 1 in the Cambridgeshire 


mas they saw his number hoisted in the frame 
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By way of a final comment on the race there is this to be said, 
that if there is any meaning in “ form,’’ Cantilever’s success points 
to the fact that Tracery could have won the Cambridgeshire with 
about gst. 12lb. in the saddle. Had he accomplished such a feat 

| firmly believe that he could have done so—what should we be 
thinking of him now ? He has, at all events, done enough to prove 
himself to be a race-horse of the first class, and | make no doubt 
that a successful career as a stallion awaits him at the Southcourt 
Stud, where he will be in residence at a fee, | understand, of 
yoo guineas. I would, by the way, remind English breeders that 
they would do well to secure nominations as soon as_ possible 
for it is by no means certain that Tracery will remain long in this 
country. Iam, indeed, told that if racing, and therefore breeding, 
recover, as it seems likely they will do, the position they held in 
America before the faddists got the upper hand, Tracery will return 
to the land of his birth. By Rock Sand (himself a winner of the 
lwo Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger) out of Topiary, 
by Orme out of Plaisanterie, Tracery is a singularly eligible member 
of the No. 19 Bruce Lowe family, of which the distinguishing 
characteristics are stamina and constitution, and, I may add, 
that by sheer excellence in those respects this family has gradually 
worked itself up in the French tabulation of the Bruce Lowe families, 
until at the present time it stands, I think, fourth in the list of 
successful ‘‘ families.’’ Mention of breeding reminds me that the 
honours of the Houghton Week are with Sir John Thursby, the 
Blink Bonny Stud and John o’ Gaunt, for both Kennymore, winner 
of the Dewhurst Plate, and Torchlight, winner of the Free Handicap, 
are by John o’ Gaunt, and were bred by their owner, Sir John 
Thursby, at th 
Blink Bonny 
Stud. 


more was, it 1 


Kenny- 


true, receiving 
rolb. from Cor 
cyra, and tolb 
is a lot of weiglit 
It is, too, highly 
probable that 
finding he could 
not win, Maher 
did not unduly 
press Lord Lon 
donderry’s colt 
Still, there it 
was. Kenny 
more did win 
by two lengths 
won, moreovet 
quite after th 
manner of a 
stayer, as, in- 
deed, he should 
have done 
according 
to his pedigrec 
He is by John 
o 6©Gaunt (8) 


out of Cro- 
Copyright ceum (1) (dam 
WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE of Yellow 


Slave), by 
Martagon 16 out of Hag, by Hagioscope 23 out of Brown 
Bess, by Musket (8). His sire, John o’ Gaunt, is, it is almost 
needless to add, by Isinglass (3) out of La Fléche (8) 
tull, indeed, of most 


a pedigree 
staying blood, 
nor, unless | am greatly mistaken, will its meaning be belied 
Now about Torchlight, herself a really beautiful filly. Carrying 


8st. 7lb., she won the Free Handicap by a length and a-half from 


excellent strains ol 
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King’s Scholar (7st. 12lb.), five lengths behind whom Honeywood 
8st. rolb.) finished third rhe verdict hardly perhaps conveys the 
true significance of the performance, for, to my mind, Sir John 
rhursby’s filly clean outclassed her opponents, and her racing 
merits serve I think, to supply another instance of successful 
and scientific breeding. She is by John o’ Gaunt (3) out of Lesbia 
1), by St. Frusquin 22 out of Glare, by Ayrshire 8 out of Foot- 
light, by Cremorne (2), and I may add that Sir John Thursby gave 
9,000 guineas for Lesbia for the express purpose of mating her with 
John o’ Gaunt lorchlight is, at all events, the first fruit of the 
alliance, and is, to my mind, a very promising filly indeed In 
appearance she favours her dam, but is built on bigger lines. With 
such two year olds as Kennymore and Torchlight to represent 
him John o’ Gaunt is clearly enti‘led to the honours of last week’s 
racing, but he can 
perhaps lay claim 
to yet another win 
ner, for the Final 
Plate was won by 
Coligny, by John o 
(;aunt or Symington 
out of Vahren (dam 
of The Tetrarch 

In his first season 
at the stud John o’ 
Gaunt got Swynford, 
winner! ot the St 
Leger Since then 
he has not given 
us much, but Ken 
nymore and Torch 
light are more than 
good enough to re- 
store the confidence 
of breeders in Sir 
John Thursby’s good 
horse Kennymore 
is, by the way 

engaged in all the 


classic races for 


next year, except THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


of course, the Oaks 
and in that Sir John Thursby’s colours can be carried by 


forchlight, so that there is at least a reasonable prospect that 


John o’ Gaunt may figure as the sire of the winner of one or more 
of the most important races of next year \ very good prospect, 
indeed. for as far as the book ”’ can be relied upon as a guick 


OE’R 

THE WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTRY. 
11S is one of those country packs which give as much sport 
as their more famous neighbours, and are the backbon« 
of fox-hunting For generations the squires, farmers 
and professional men of the country have followed the 
local pack. We write a great deal of the Midlands, but 
the whole is not told when the brilliant story of a sharp burst is 
narrated ;: when some of the keenest men and the best horses rac« 
for twenty minutes over the grass and flying fences. It is glorious ; 
but it needs youth and a first-rate horse to see such runs—nay, 
it needs peculiar gifts of quickness and judgment to obtain a start 
and keep a place. But, after all, those men and the horses, too 
are trained in the provinces. Mr. Parker, a former Master of the 
Worcestershire, was perhaps the finest horseman of his day, because 
his hands and horsemanship were such that he could make an 
indifferent hunter or no hunter at all carry him over a country. 
‘I saw him,”’ says Nimrod, ‘' ride a groggy horse over a stiff gate 
into a road on a frosty day.’’ Then there was Mr. Price, who beat 
all the crack Warwickshire men, and made some famous hunters 
in his day. Since the days of these Worcestershire worthies the 
country has altered a good deal. Part of the old Worcestershire 
territory of Lord Foley's day has gone into the Croome. Much of 
what was formerly plough has been laid down in grass, and scent has 
improved in consequence. Worcestershire changed its Masters 
and its huntsmen often in the early days. There was not much 
continuity in the breeding of the pack. In the eighties they were 
good to work, but not much to look at until Mr. Ames in his second 
Mastership set to work to build up, with the help of Lord Coventry 
and the Croome kennels, a pack of hounds which their late hunts- 
man and present Master has made equal to any provincial pack. 
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lorchlight is the best of the fillies, and | take it that, according 
to the same authority, The Tetrarch and Corcyra (not engaged 
by the way, in the Derby) bid fair to be Kennymore’s most dangerous 
opponents. Just now Corcyra would, I suppose, be handicapped 
to give Kennymore some 4lb. or 5lb., but it is quite possible that 
next year will find the difference the other way, for Kennymore 
looks to me like being the better stayer of the two The Tetrarch, 
however, is another sort of proposition ; one, indeed, with which 
it is difficult to deal. For speed he would simply smother any colt 
of his age. I believe, indeed, that fit and well he would beat any 
horse in training at five furlongs; but will next year find him a 
stayer ? As to that I have just a doubt, but if to his tremendous 
speed he can add the gift of stamina, well, then, we shall see a race 
horse to remember till our days are old, and as for his opponents, 
they may as well 
remain in their 
stables. But did | 
own Kennymor 
Corcyra, or even on 
or two of the othe 
two year olds, | 
should not yet begin 
to think of shirking 
an encounter with 
Mr. M’Calmont’s 
flying grey—not a 
bit of it. 

The December 
Sales catalogue will 
this year, I hear, 
be even more volu- 
minous than it was 
last year, for accord- 
ing to information 
received, the Messrs. 
Tattersall will offer 
somewhere about 
twelve hundred 
head of blood- 
stock, among them 
WINNER AT HOME. several really good 

French-bred mares 
believed to be in foal to first-class stallions. To these mares 
I commend the attention of breeders, for provided that they 
are clean bred through both sire and dam, I am firmly convinced 
that the importation of mares bred and reared outside these 


islands is highly desirable. TRENTON. 


FIELD AND FURROW. 


Worcestershire, with some twenty thousand acres of woodland, 
is a splendid country to make hounds in, and especially since, as 
I am told, the relations of shooting and hunting people have greatly 
improved. Worcestershire keepers had, some quarter of a century 
ag 


a good supply, and Mr. A. Jones (who was for some time a 


o, a bad name for not keeping foxes; but of cubs there is now 


Master of Otter-hounds), the present Master, has had a useful 
cubbing season. He had the other daya most satisfactory morning 
in the Randans, a big covert on the Albrighton side. The 
Worcestershire has, as we have said, a great deal of woodland 
country, and this requires thorough cub-hunting. The Albrighton 
Woodland pack does some useful work by keeping foxes moving 
on the northern border. The Worcestershire meeting at Hundred 
House found a dense fog. After an attempt to _ procec«| 
Mr. Jones trotted down into the vale. A moderate scent and a 
not very stout fox was the result of Wordley ; but the hunt of th« 
day was in Deepdene, an extensive covert. It was woodland 
hunting at its best, with hounds settled to their fox, and able with 
full chorus to drive him round the covert. There is a charm of 
its own in, and an excitement peculiar to, woodland hunting as w 
scurry along the rides and paths to the place where the cry is fullest 
and are rewarded by seeing hounds pushing and driving through 
the covert, every one throwing his tongue. It may be that by th 
time we have reached the place we hear the cry again in anothe: 
quarter, and have to try again; or, again, there is the keen ex 
pectation when, having reached a cross ride, we hear the swelling 
music coming nearer and nearer, and view the fox cross the rid 

If he is fresh, he glides over the open space; if a bit beaten, he goes 
across in a terrible hurry. This fox at last refused to play an 

more, and ran into a rabbit-hole, from which he was soon got out 
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THE OPENING SEASON IN IRELAND. 

Whenever I am inclined to be a little depressed about the 
future of fox hunting I think of Ireland. Here we have a nation 
of farmers mostly cultivating their own land. Ireland is not a rich 
ition, yet hunting flourishes greatly. Look down the lists of 
those who gather at Irish fixtures ; you will see that there are plenty 
of people of the country and not only visitors and soldiers. I 
believe even in fashionable Irish hunts you will find more Irish 

ople in proportion to visitors than you will Midland people in 

y fashionable English hunt. Irish hunting begins a little earlier 
an ours. The Ward Union Staghounds held their opening meet 

the last Saturday in October. This is perhaps the fastest 
int in England. The scent of a stag on those fine old Meath 
stures is holding, and hounds revel in it. If the stag was, as 
med to be the case, bothered by the growth, which has, in many 
ces, increased, this also thwarted the followers, and the pace 
| blindness of the country reduced the following so that only 
jut fifteen or so saw the stag returned to his cart from a kitchen 
Herbertstown in which he had taken refuge. The Meath Hounds 
t at Carrollstown House and there was a big crowd. They had 


ther an unusually good day for an opening day. 


TWO UNRIDEABLE RUNS IN HIGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It is one of the paradoxes of hunting that while we all go out 
1opes of seeing a run, very few ever see a hunt from end to end. 
ere are only a small number who see most of the runs at which 
y are present, and none who see all. 


Among these men those 


» “hunt to ride,’’ as the phrase goes, are the majority. It 
ids to reason that most people must hunt to ride. Few of us 


e the early training in woodcraft or the taste or the leisure 
to master the real science of fox-hunting, or to enter into the absorb- 
ing problems of the kennel or the chase. Yet the hounds and the 
hunting count for very much with most of us, for if we hunt to 
ride we do not care to ride without hunting. There are but few 
men who will not tell you that they love hunting better than any 
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Road with the hounds. On the further side the pack turn to the right 
and run down hill towards Foxton Church tower on the left (there 
is, or used to be, a real taxer at the bottom of this hill, but there is 
a gate for those who recollect it). It is well to keep the canal 
bridges in mind; those with hounds crossed at Debdale. The 
fox seems pointing to Smeeton Gorse, and hounds are running 

as all through the hunt they have been doing—with plenty ot 
music and at a good pace. Then they falter, turn to the left, and 
the fox is marked into the main earth in Gumley Wood. Now, 
that is a most excellent hunt, but one that no one could ride 
throughout right up to hounds. The other run was with M1 
Wallis and the Woodland Pytchley Hounds. They ran a beautiful 
line, and one which in Mr. Cazenove’s time they once took before 

roughly, from near Dingley to Sheepthorns. In this case it was 
a similar course from Ashley to Tur Langton The fox disposed 
of a good many of his followers by a loop up into carefully wired 
enclosures between Dingley and Sutton. I have been there twic« 
When 
at length hounds, still running hard, were clear of the Welland Rives 
and the railway, they hunted right up to Stonton, and there turned 


for Tur Langton. 


once with foxhounds and once with Mr. Stokes’ harriers 


This is a line which needs quickness rather than 
courage, for the fences are of the sort that you can jump or you can 
not. There is seldom at this time of year much room for doubt, and 
the gates are big, conspicuous and swing easily Hounds slip along 
over these fine-scenting pastures at such a pace that the secret is 
to lose no time and to gallop hard Chere was a delightful scent 
and the pack seemed to revel in it ; and it was the swecp and drive 
and melody of the pack which gave to both these hunts their crown 
ing charm. There is at present a great deal of wire in this part ol 


the country. It is, fortunately, not a very common line 


THE SHIRES. 
Mr. Fernie and the Quorn will meet at Gumley Hall and Wirby 


Gate respectively on Monday next, November toth In the mea 


) 
time Captain Forester has been working hard to get the coverts all 





OPENING 


MEET OF THE H.H 
other sport. One or two men I have known have preferred riding 
steeplechases to hunting, and there are some to whom polo gives 
a greater amount of pleasure. But the majority of hard riders 
care nothing for a drag hunt, and I confess that since the University 
Drag, when the charm was in the riding with and perhaps a little 
against one’s friends, this form of hunting has never appealed 
to me 

Nevertheless, | never go out hunting without marvelling 
at the comparatively few men who really manage to see a good 


hunt when it comes off, and at the way one misses one’s opportunities 
one’s self. Mr. Fernie’s Hounds, after finding many foxes at 
Langton, went to draw the covert by the railway that lies to the 


lett of the road down the hill above Langton Station rhe fox 
was there, and started over a difficult country to climb the slope 
towards Gallows Hill. A good deal of the country is unrideable ; 
the wire will not be down ‘for another ten days. At the best this 


country needs a bold horse above the average as a hunter, 
with a turn more speed than is required in other countries, for 
ho horse required to gallop at full stretch can jump these big 
fences fairly and cleanly. He or she is a little blown, and fails 


in t.e effort to jump. IL have experienced this with a horse which 
had done well in the West over fences quite as big, but taken at 
a less exacting pace. In October in High Leicestershire one can 
jum here and there, timber is as good or bad at one time of year 
ther, there are gates, and a horse can stride along over the 
irm, springy turf. Yet there are by no means so many people 


as no ght have been expected ready to turn across the Leicester 


FOXHOUNDS: 


ON THE WAY TO THE COVERT SIDE 


disturbed before next Monday Ashley Pastures proved to hold 
plenty of cubs, but the lying is very thick, and the covert took a 
great deal of working before a cub could be persuaded to run out 
to Ashley New Plantations. At Six Hills they had a regular cub- 
hunting day. Thrussington Wolds is quite a small wood, smallet 
than Ashley Pastures, between thirty and forty acres at the most, 
yet these small Leicestershire coverts are so holding that hounds 
and fox spent an hour. Then, again, in Ragdale the foxes hung to 
the coverts, except an old customer, who will be wanted later 
But all this is to the good for those who recollect that, if these 
foxes learn their work, all round these coverts is some of the best 
riding ground in the world. Of course, I do not forget that there 
are some heavy, miry tracts to the north; but | do not believe 
that a fox running for his life likes heavy ground any more than 
we do. 

rhere was nothing to attract attention about the Cottesmore 
day at Burley except that the important stronghold of Burley 
Wood held foxes, and that the Cottesmore hounds and hunts 
man displayed a praiseworthy steadiness in holding to their 
hunted fox. Mr. Fernie’s day at Noseley was rather marked by 
the resolute manner in which foxes sought for drains—no less than 
three foxes went to ground. There were one or two little gallops, 
but most of the foxes seemed to know a refuge. There is nothing 
very wonderful about this; Mr. Fernie’s is a country of small 
coverts, and hounds are pretty frequently running over it. Foxes, 
therefore, lie underground more than in wilder countries, and some 
of them have become quite rabbit-like in their habits. X. 
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LYNE GROVE, 
g aaik VIRGINIA WATER, 
AND ITS ENLARGEMENT BY 


— ISH REGENCY. Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON 
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HE scholar-architect of the English Regency, Wilkins, 
anxious to establish the supremacy of Greek Doric by 

a short cut, derived it straight trom the first Temple 

of Jerusalem, which he restored on paper as a 

Doric temple. After that he could hardly be blamed for 
housing an English county gentleman within the narrow bonds 
of that restricted form. Logical enthusiasm of this type 
is rare, however, and not every client of the Regency could 
rise to such Dorian sacrifices. Even in 1826 there were mis- 
vivings. Of a house so treated a writer of the time mildly 
remarks: ‘ The basement was formed into a magnificent 
pedestal for the portico, and the attic storey and its roof were 
concealed behind the massive entablature. It is a question how 
far these cumbrous proportions and that Doric severity, which, 
according to Vitruvius, were reserved to honour the major 
Deities, are applicable to the purposes of villa architecture.” 
Compromise and, perhaps, the sound earlier traditions of 
english house-building produced a type of [nglish classi 
mansion which, in appropriate scenery, has a quiet charm 
that appeals to many minds. The present reaction from 
Victorian restlessness has for the moment even exaggerated 
its virtues, and the Neo-Grec enthusiast has lately attracted 
the satiric arrows of Punch. The trials of the Pseudo-Neo-Gre« 
architect faced with a client devoted to oak beams and glazed 
conservatory could not have been more amusingly portiayed. 
Lyne Grove, an interesting specimen of an English classi 
house of this type, has lately undergone extensive alteration 
and enlargement. The work, indeed, though carried out as a 
development of the pre-existing character of the house, amounted 
almost to a reconstruction. Its main objects were to transfer 
the servants’ offices from the basement, to build new kitchens 
on the level of the principal floor, and to obtain increased 
reception and bedroom accommodation. The western side 
of the house, hitherto blank, by reason of the old kitchen yards, 
has been opened out to provide a new front overlooking the 
valley. The original position of Lyne Grove was doubtless Copyrigt THE NEW- LOGGIA. "CL 
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determined by the naturai lie 
of the gravel bank on which 
the house was built. From 
the bottom level of the recently 
created water gardens the new 
western wing is seen standing 
on the margin of the lofty bank, 
and picturesque glimpses of its 
grouping are obtained through 
a screen of Scotch firs. 

The older house lay back 
from the edge of the bank at 
a safe distance for its shallow 
foundations. The new wing 
has strong and deep concrete 
underwork reaching down to 
the gravel, so that it stands 
safely on the apparent edge 
of the declivity. The plan of 
the house has been through a 
long course of development by 
reason of the successive stages 
of its building. It was ex- 
tremely difficult so to recon- 
struct it as to satisfy 
indispensable modern require- 
ments. The drawing-room and 
dining-room were back to back 
and of a width which admitted 
of no reduction. <A central 
corridor on the principal floor 
was therefore an impossibility. 
The problem was, however, 
solved with a minimum of 
inconvenience. The drawing- 
room has been extended by a Copyright 
vallery leading into a new 
study, which is a fine room of unusual planning and propor 
tions. A feature at this point is a portico loggia facing east 
and south and commanding a view over the lawns and a new 
expanse of terrace paving. Columns and pilasters of a golden- 
coloured stone support a teak entablature which has an 
effective bracketed soffit. The grouping of columns and pilasters 
deserves attention. 

The principal bedrooms, a family suite, are in the new 
western wing, approached from the old part of the house by the 
interesting main corridor which is here illustrated. A short 
cross passage, barrel vaulted, leads on the left to an hexagonal 
lobby from which the new bedrooms are entered. The diffi- 
culties of the internal planning, due to the required juxta- 
position of bathrooms and bedrooms in Continental fashion, 
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have been effectively overcome. 
The indispensable top-lighting 
has been managed in an archi 
tectural manner, and the 
absence of windows is _ not 
noticeable. Everything in the 
new additions has been done 
to accord with the refined and 
quiet type of English classi 
to which, somewhere about 
1820, Lyne Grove was com 
mitted. Originally a red 
brick house of the Early 
Georgian or Queen Anne type, 
the alterations of the 
Regency period transformed it 
in harmony with the Greek in 
fluence of that time. Clear 
evidence ot repeated altera 
tions in the shape of blocked 
door and window openings 
with flat arches in red facing 
bricks, was obtained during 
the recent work. A spade 
guinea, dated 1792, was found 
at the back of an old wooden 
mantel - piece in the middle 
bedroom of the south front. 
Subseguent additions of 1840 
were less harmonious, but more 
or less in accordance with its 
classic type. In the additions 
of 1912-13, therefore, it was 
clearly impossible to go behind 
the work of the Regency with 
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TERRACE FROM THE EAS!1 “Ca? out practical rebuilding 


Owner and architect wisely 
decided therefore to preserve the character with which it was 
so definitely invested in the last vears of George IV. Phe 
house is now interesting, particularly on its new western side, 
because, in spite of its horizontal classic lines, it is so 
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massed as to produce a picturesque grouping suitable to its fine 
situation. It illustrates the idea that balance can be obtained 
by a modified symmetry, and that level lines can be used with 
pictorial effect if the masses are rightly placed. Decimus 
Burton in particular among the Regency architects was attracted 
by these possibilities, though he rarely freed himself from the 
shackles of the classical Orders. The new Lyne Grove is, as a 
house, not unduly stately, for it preserves an English and 
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domesti character despite the te 
shapely classic column. It is free 
from the fatal fascination of the 
purist’s entablatures and his 
horror of adequate window areas. 
The house has left its mark on 
the topographical literature of 
Surrey. Greenwood wrote in 1823 - 
that it was then the residence of a 
Mr. Mackintosh. An account of the 
house given in the 1827 volume of 
the Gardeners’ Magazine, which was 

















edited by J. C. Loudon, and possibly a 

written by him, proves that some of ; 

the earlier additions to the building mus ise a 

had been made prior to that date. ibe : 

Somewhere about 1820 it is probable ‘iti 

that the old house was coated with 2 am 

lime stucco and given a _ semi- oe | be 

Grecian character in accordance Gy a 

with the taste of the time which : aa . fees 

proscribed red brick for houses in : = =| eee 

such surroundings. The landscape ee : - 3 | 
vardener of the day declared that te — Se : a. oe | 
red houses set the landscape in a . - a aD soe 
flame. White amidst the green was 5, 

alone chaste and pure. W. A - = 

Manning, “a gentleman of elegant 

taste and much attached to rural Copyright LYNE GROVE: THE STUDY. “COUNTRY LIFE 

life and agriculture,’’ was occupiet 

in 1826. The lake at that time was in two different levels, ingenuity in planning and a faithful observance of the conditions 

and the writer in the Gardeners’ Magazine suggests that of design which should govern the remodelling of a house of - 
they should be thrown together and a cascade be formed the period of the English Regency. L. W. 


at the upper end, with a pump to raise water to the house in 
place of the old deep well. This was subsequently done, and a 

















water-wheel installed. Considerable alterations in a semi- BOOKS 
Italian style must have been made, perhaps after the sale in ° te 
1840, new rooms being added to the east and the present garden THE CONNOISSEUR IN AMERICA. an 
front on the south opened up. The entrance was remodelled, American Homes and their Furnishing in Colonial Times, by Mary pat 
and a projecting porch added on the original garden front H. Northend. (Fisher Unwin.) are 
MISS NORTHEND has written a gossiping book about American homes Va 
from the seventeenth century until those early years of the pineteenth century Mir 
which showed the final decay of the Classical tradition. It is one of those volumes Pox 
CROUND FLOOR PLAN which make an undue use of the adjective “ old-time,” and the style of writing Ker 
Nar er aes Malo~ is easy rather than informing. By way of example, we may quote the architec- 
42 aah %. 2 tural description of the Pickering house at Salem, Massachusetts, not built the 
FORECOURT until 1660. ‘ In design, the dwelling is Gothic, a popular type in the Elizabethar the 
u ove period.” For ignorance and confused terminology, this is even better thai CTO 
v ; , the parson’s description of his Early English church as “ Perpendicular, with « pac 
vaRo 2 7 3 % 2 touch of Gothic.” The book is devoted, in the main, to illustrations of furnitur: San 
e* china and other things dear to the collector, with a running fire of comment Af 
x which makes us feel with Blake that we are being “ conneisseured out of 6 Can 
vere _ - senses,” got 
a We: 
m ARCHAOLOGY WITHOUT TEARS Mr. 
ool Medieval Byways, by L. F. Salzmann. [Illustrated by George Kruge eXal 
(Constable.) whi 





MR. SALZMANN’S volume of essays goes to prove that a passion for readin, 
ue wee pre-Reformation manuscripts at the Record Office is compatible with a niv 
° me sense of humour. In six essays he deftly strings together extracts from su 
apparently unpromising documents as Chancery proceedings, and makes of thet 

i daca at very readable stories about such phases of medieval life as Coronations, Travelling 

i nn the Administration of Justice and the Import of Wild Animals. In all this h 
| Lowen aww receives valuable aid from the skilful pen of Mr. George Kruger, whose illustration 
' } are delicately drawn and reveal a keen appreciation of humorous situation 

Mr. Salzmann throws light on many aspects of country life as may be see! 
in the following extract : ‘‘ Everybody knows the famous derivation of hypocrit« 
‘from two Greek words—hippos, a horse, and krites, a judge: a horse-deal 








GROUND PLAN OF LYNE GROVE, 


towards the north and the lake. The southern approach road therefore, a deceiver.’ The Archbishop of York would seem to have been of = 
was thus got rid of, a branch from the original road to the offices the same opinion when he inhibited the celiarer of Newburg from dealing in hors 
leading up to the new entrance. on the ground that it was not fitting for a man of religion, because in the negoti 
Lyne Grove, atter passing through many hands, was tions between buyer and seller it is almost impossible to avoid sin. It would 
lately bought by its present owner, Mr. James B. Taylor. have been well if John Hill, vicar of Coliton in Devon in 1426, had considere« 


this before he sold a horse to Walter Trouns, ‘ knowing the horse to have « 
tracted divers diseases and to be incapable of working.’ From the descript 
the horse would seem to have been of the same breed as the ‘ hakeney ’ hired 
William Driffeld from Thomas Plevener, a London innkeeper, who ‘ promy 


It contains interesting English furniture of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries collected by him. In 
the grounds the old laundry has been remodelled as a squash 


racket court. Both floor and walls are lined with teak, and and warantized the said hakeney to be of helth and of habilitie and well 
the court is remarkably well lit by a roof lantern. There is a trewlay ’ to carry Master William to Walsingham, whither he was going nc d 
gallery for watching the play. An acetylene plant has been on pilgrimage. In spite of the warranty, the hackney, before he had co. 
installed for the house, and the court is also lit for evening play. twenty miles, ‘wold nor myght go on ferther’ and had to be lef 
Hardly any annexe to the country house is more popular than Ware, where he died ‘ of dyverse infyrmytes.’ Richard Chapman had a sit 
a good court of this kind. Further provision for the younger experience when he hired a horse from Christopher Thomas to carry hit 


York; at the end of the first day it ‘ failed hym and was morefounded.’ |! 
ably the hirers out of the horses threw the blame on their clients, as did R 
Grene, ‘ corsour’ (i.e., horse-dealer, not to be confused with corsair, a p 


generation has been made under the study, in the shape of a 
playroom-workshop of whitewashed brick, fitted with a hob 
grate that will warm glue-pots and otherwise minister to hobbies. ethn, hasta cil 0 hesee to Sohn Menem, comeleinsl thet * the sald Jol 

Che budding photographer has not been forgotten. . An annexe rode upon the said hors’ with the result that it was * perished and 1 

to this workroom, with a fitted sink, tiled floor and independent destroyed,’ though whether that was due to the delicacy of the horse, whic!: was 

window, provides for this engrossing hobby. Altogether, only intended for ornament, or to the ‘ unresonable and outrajus rydy ! WV 
Mr. Bolton has carried through a difficult task with large the purchaser is not clear.” 
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THE HAILSHAM. 

HERE are still hunting in England a_ considerable 
number of packs of hare-hounds which may be 
classed as old English harriers. These packs are 
to be found chiefly in the South, West and North 
of the country, the West of England being particularly 

strong in old-fashioned harrier blood. In Devon, Somerset 
and Cornwall there are, for example, no fewer than cighteen 
packs, mainly composed of old English harrier blood. These 
are the Ashburton, Axe Vale, .Mr. Tiark’s, the Cotley, Dart 
Vale, Furlong, Haldon, Mr. Lethbridge’s, Mr. Marland’s, the 
Minehead, Modbury, Quarme, Silverton, South Molton, South 
Pool, Sparkford Vale, Sperling and Trethill. In Sussex and 
Kent three packs of old English harriers are to be found: 
the Hailsham, which are mainly of Southern hound blood ; 
the Bexhill, of old English harrier blood blended with a 
cross of bloodhound ; and the Weald of Kent. This last-named 
pack, mastered by Mr. James Farley, was long known as the 
Sandhurst, a pack mainly bred from the Southern hound strain. 
A few years since Mr. Farley sold this pack to Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, Master of the Hailsham, since which time he has 
got together a fresh pack composed of the fine old light-coloured 
West Country hare-hound, of which the Cotley, the Quarme, 
Mr. Tiark’s, the Axe Vale and the South Molton are well known 
examples. In Berkshire, at Woking, Mr. Driver has a pack 
which are described as pure harriers. These I have not yet 
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OLD ENGLISH HARRIERS. 


PACK. Copyright 
seen. The Crickhowell, in Breconshire, were, and I believ: 
still are, recruited from pure harrier blood, as are the Henham, 
Lord Stradbrooke’s pack in Suffolk, and Mr. Lloyd Price’s in 
South Wales. In the North Country we find a considerable 
number of packs of harriers, the owners of which still take a 
pride in keeping up the old-fashioned strain of English hare 
hound. Among these are the Colne Valley, Darlington, 
Holmfirth and Honley, the Penistone, the Stannington, the 
Swaledale, the Stockton Foot Harriers, and the Wensleydale 
in Yorkshire; the Holcombe and Rossendale, in Lancashire ; 
the Brampton in Cumberland, and the Windermere in West 
morland. Here, then, we have, roughly, some thirty-seven 
packs of hare-hounds, which are composed mainly of old English 
harrier blood. A good many other packs of harriers, which are 
described as “ stud-book ”’ or “ cross-bred,”’ have a considerable 
strain of the ancient hare-hound. These I have not included 
in my list, having endeavoured to keep as closely as possible 
to hounds which may be fairly described as “ pure harriers ”’ 
or “ old English harriers.” 

There are two principal breeds of Old English hare-hound 
to be found in England at the present day. One of these is the 
light-coloured West Country harrier, to which I shall revert 
in a future article, leading examples of which are to be 
found in Sir John Amory’s pack (recently sold to Captain 
Ker, in County Down), the Cotley, the Quarme and Mr. Tiarks’. 
These beautiful hounds, which have been bred and hunted 
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in Devon and Somerset for sony 
centuries, are light in build, we 
shaped, and have good voices, higher 
in pitch than those of the dee; 
throated Southern hound, first-rat 
noses, and quick and very acti 
movements. The Southern houn 
strain, which is of a much more po: 
derous type, is to be found in t! 
Hailsham Harriers in Sussex, ar 
among such North Country packs 
the Holcombe, Holmfirth and Honle 
Penistone, Rossendale, Stanningt: 
and a few others in the North 
England. 

Masters of these ancient bre¢ 
of hare-hound are at the present d: 
confronted with certain difficulti« 
In the first place, the number 
packs is restricted, and it is nothi 
like so easy to obtain fresh blood fro 
out-kennels as it used to be. By di 
of thought, trouble and expense t! 
is generally managed, but it is 
problem which is certainly difficult 
accomplishment. The Rev. Morg 
Kirby, who a few years since bred a: 
hunted a pack of gigantic Southe: 
hounds—the Badlesmere—in Nort 
east Kent, has described to me wit 
much humour some of these dif! 
culties. Some among the magnificen 
looking blue mottled giants which | 
got together were so inbred that th« 
were almost canine idiots. This, « 
course, is an extreme instance, yet 
represents a difficulty which breede: 
of old English hound strains have | 
carry constantly in mind. I hay 
often thought that when the harassin 
quarantine restrictions are remove: 
many of our harrier Masters woul: 
do well to resort to France for a 
change of blood. In the _ beautifu! 
Porcelaine harrier, an old-fashioned 
light-coloured breed still found acros 
the Channel, West Country har 
hunters will find a hare-hound extra 
ordinarily resembling in colour an 
characteristics their hounds of Devon 
and Somerset ; while in the grand 
blue-mottled Gascon hound and sucl: 
fine old French breeds as the Vendé 
the Saintongeois and the Gascon 
Saintongeois hound, breeders of tlh 
old English harrier of Southern hown< 
strain would find an excellent and, | 
believe, very valuable means of re 
freshing and _ strengthening thei 
packs. 

In this series of articles I will 
take first the Hailsham Harriers, a 
pack with which I have hunted and 
which I have closely watched {1 
many years past. The Hailsham 
Masters have always cultivated tl 
Southern hound strain, and after 
nearly a hundred years of existen: 
this pack, thanks to the care ai 
forethought displayed in kem 
management, exhibits very fat 
many of the marked attributes ai! 
good qualities of this very old stan) 
of English hare-hound. Those w 
cherish the old English — harri 
whether ‘in the West Country, 
Sussex, Wales or the North of En 
land, like to see a hound that hunts 
its quarry in the old - fashion 
manner. They desire plenty 
music, a steady, low-scenting hou! 
that is not apt to overshoot the li 
in its hurry to get forward, and 
chase in which the hare is given ! 
scope and is not raced to death 
burst up in fifteen or twenty minu! 
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They do not, in fact, care for foxhound methods in hunting 
the hare. The Hailsham pack, then, offers an excellent 
example of what hare-hunting used to be like in the 
days of our ancestors of the Georgian and Stuart periods, 
with the more dilatory methods of the old Southern 
hound bred out. They do not nowadays, for example sit 
down upon the line and cast forth in deep notes their ecstatic 
pleasure at the scent they are enjoying. They have, in the 
course of a century, been bred to get on with the hunt, and run 
up to their hare in anything between half an hour and a couple 
of hours. In the early days of George III.’s reign, when Sussex 
sportsmen of the Weald hunted their pack “ under the pole,” 
is it was called, they liked an occasional check, and the huntsman, 
casting down his staff in front of hounds, held them in hand 
ill the sobbing followers came up and got their wind again. 
Such a chase—an extreme example, of course—lasted from 
hree to four or even five hours. Daniel, in his “ Rural Sports,” 
juoting from an earlier writer, thus speaks of the slow, deep- 
mgued Southern hound of that period: ‘ He that delights 
1 a six-hours chase and to be up with the dogs all the time 
iould breed from the Southern hound just mentioned, or from 
iat heavy sort which gentlemen use in the Weald of Sussex ; 
their cry is a good and deep bass music, and considering how 
eep the country is, the diversion they afford for those who are 
on foot for a day together renders them in high estimation - 
tuey generally pack well from 
their quality of speed, and at 
the least default every nose is 
upon the ground in an instant 
to recover the scent.” 

The forerunners of the 
present pack were kennelled at 
Hailsham by Mr. King Samp- 
son in the year 1818 or a little 
earlier. From that time until 
the middle of the last century 
this fine old sportsman hunted 
hare and fox over the sur- 
rounding country. After his 
time a trencher-fed pack was 
maintained, and in 1859 Mr. 
Algernon Pitcher reorganised 
the Hunt and kennelled his 
hounds at Horsebridge. To 
Mr. Pitcher succeeded, in 1868, 
Mr. R. Overy of Hailsham, a 
yeoman farmer, who showed 
capital sport till 1893. Mr. 
Holland Southerden succeeded 
Mr. Overy, and to him and 
the present Master, Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell, is mainly due 
the modern excellence of the 
pack. Mr. Southerden  re- 
duced the size of the harriers 
from the 22in. to 24in. of Mr. Overy’s day to the rgin. to 2zin. 
of the present time. He introduced fresh blood from the Sand- 
hurst, Guestling, Ticehurst, Edenbridge and other old-fashioned 
harrier packs, and purchased some blue-mottled bitches of old 
Southern ancestry bred in Essex by Mr. Pemberton Barnes, 
who had bought seven and a-half couples of Mr. Overy’s 
Hailsham Pack. The sire of these bitches was a noted blue- 
mottled hound, ‘: Statesman,”’ which Mr. Barnes got from the old 
Barnstaple and North Devon Harriers. From these bitches and 
from the Ticehurst Dauntless, a wonderful old blue-mottled 
hound, much of the colour and hunting excellence of the present 
pack are to be traced. Mr. Southerden, who was joined by 
Mr. Rupert Williams for three seasons (1898-1901), showed 
first-rate sport from 1894 to 1902, when he was compelled 
by ill-health to relinquish the Mastership. To him succeeded 
Mr. Alexander Campbell of Priesthaus, who has carried on the 
Mastership with much success to the present time. 

Following the ancient tradition of this Hunt, Mr. Campbell 
has invariably sought for the best strains of old English harrier 
blood, especially that in which the Southern hound type is 
predominant. He bought from Mr. James Farley, some years 
since, the Sandhurst Harriers, from which he retained for his 
Own kennels the best hounds. He has also resorted to such 
fine ld English harrier packs as the Penistone, Badlesmere, 
Stannington and Holmfirth and Honley. The result has been 
that the Hailsham Harriers of the present day retain very 
markedly the old Southern characteristics. They are excellent 
hunters, possessing grand voices and wonderful noses, and have 
how plenty of speed. Those who have had the pleasme of 
seeing them hunt over the wide Pevensey Levels must admit 
that in such a country they are very hard to beat; and 
the foot-follower who hopes to keep near them must be an 
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extremely good performer. Mr. Campbell hunts his hounds 
on foot in the marsh districts and rides to them in his Down 
country. His leaping and running powers are astonishingly 
good, and in the longest and severest chases he is never far 
from his hounds. 

The photographs for this article were taken on a very hot 
day in August, when it was difficult to get hounds to stand well. 
They will, however, give some idea of the stamp of hound 
characteristic of this pack. Ravager is probably the most 
typical harrier of Southern hound strain now to be seen in 
England. His long ears, deep flews, black and blue-mottle 
colouring, with a touch of tan on the head, and his massive 
frame, mark him out as an almost perfect example of this ancient 
type. He is crooked in front, but this is a characteristic of 
the Southern hound which is extremely hard to get rid of. He 
has been a real good hunter for seven seasons, but is now nearly 
past work. Ravager is by Ranji out of Harebell. Ranji 
was by Bosco out of Nutmeg, a typical blue-mottle bitch. 
Harebell, a fine blue-ticked bitch, was by Mr. Markwick’s 
Finder out of the Ticehurst Dauntless, the latter a grand blue- 
mottle Southern harrier which was acquired by the Hailsham 
and became a famous ancestress of the present pack. Mr. 
Markwick’s Finder, by the way, traced descent from Mr. Overy’s 
Southern hounds. Ravager has been largely used as a sire in the 
Hailsham pack, and his stock have done remarkably well. Vocal, 
as may be seenfromthe picture, 
is a good-looking bitch, less 
heavy in type than Ravager, 
straighter, and capable of more 
speed. She is an excellent 
huntress. Her pedigree is by 
Ravager out of Vanity, a 
Bexhill bitch. Matron, the 
light-coloured hound, shows 
largely the influence of the 
old English harrier strain found 
in some of the Northern packs, 
She is by the Penistone Merry 
man (bought for the Hailsham 
pack) and has a marked re 
semblance to her sire, one of 
the best working hounds I ever 
saw. Her dam was the Hails- 
ham Melody, by Ranji (size 
of Ravager) out of Matchless, 
who was by Mr. Markwick’s 
Finder out of the Ticehurst 
Dauntless. It may be interest 
ing to note that among the 
ancestry of the present Hails 
ham pack are to be found the 
Edenbridge, Guestling, Badles- 
mere, Barnstaple, Aspatria, 
Sandhurst, Mr. Witherden’s, 
the Rug and the Ticelurst Har- 
riers. These are all now extinct packs. From existing packs 
the Hailsham can trace the blood of the Holcombe, Peni- 
stone, Rochdale, Stannington, and the Holmfirth, Honley 
and Meltham. The ancestry is a very remarkable one and 
shows some of the finest and most ancient harrier blood 
in the kingdom. That the Hailsham are good performers 
in the field I can testify, after an experience with them of 
sixteen seasons. They have grand noses and a _ wonderful 
cry, and their deep music is a real joy to listen to on a winter's 
day. They kill on an average from seventy to eighty hares 
in the season. H. A. BRYDEN. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 


Y remarks last week concerning the ridiculous prices 
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for which two now celebrated wire-haired fox-terriers 
were sold as puppies may well serve to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. Fox-terriers are common objects 

of the countryside, and the towns know them in 
their thousands. One would not care to hazard a guess as to the 
numbers bred yearly, but it is certain that they are very considerable, 
and out of these it would be surprising if many were not well fitted 
to find a place in the canine Debrett. All over the kingdom there 
must be plenty of well-bred dogs and bitches, the cast-offs of exhibi- 
tion kennels, and it would be contrary to all experience if some of 
these, mated aright, were not capable occasionally of producing 
potential champions. Theoretically, of course, like begets like, 
but in practice we know that it would be unsafe to push this first 
principle to its uttermost application. Were it unfailing in its 
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working the races of animals would proceed in orderly progression 
to ultimate perfection ; but atavism and reversion step in to confound 
our most carefully laid schemes 
upon Nature, but the old dame is a tricky sprite, frustrating our 


Man can, and does, improve 


plans when we feel most assured of success. The outcome of Best 
and Best in alliance is often Mediocrity, all depending, as the non- 
scientific man would say, whether the two parent strains happen 
to “nick.”’ If they do, well and good; we have made a distinct 
advance. In the ordinary course of, events, the skilled breeder 
elects to choose both dog and bitch with the fewest failings; yet 
time after time some of the finest dogs come from a dam that is 
not up to show form. Thus, one may see many men using bitches 
for breeding that are never exhibited. If examined carefully, 
however, the fact will become apparent that, although they may 
just miss being good enough for competition, very rarely indeed 
do they show any radically bad fault. In most cases they will be 
a little on the coarse side—a failing that is by no means bad, 
considering the tendency towards too much refinement in highly 
It goes without saying that the pedigree of the 
bitch must stand a searching examination. 


UNEXPECTEDLY GOOD. 


Having all these facts in mind, we have an explanation of 


bred animals 


the occasional appearance of outstanding dogs in unexpected 
places, nor must another factor be overlooked. Usually an old 
hand who has bred many litters can tell fairly well which are likely 
to turn out best ; 
tions, the ugly duckling coming along until he is the flower of the 
kennel—or would have been, if he had been retained there. But 


but at times he is altogether wrong in his calcula- 


a man has neither the room nor inclination to await maturity 
before he settles which are to be discarded, and away goes the 
embryonic champion in order that others, more esteemed, may 
have all the attention and air space desirable for their perfect 
development. Supposing the ugly duckling gets into a home where 
he is done well by, he will improve apace ; but, unless his master 
or mistress has an expert friend, he may languish in obscurity. 
What should one do under such circumstances? Obviously, 
the most satisfactory method of testing the worth of the young 
hopeful is to put him in a show, first doing one’s level best to get 
him in good condition. With the majority of breeds this presents 
no insuperable difficulties. In the first place the puppy should 
be accustomed to go steadily on a lead, for no matter how excellent 
he may be, unless he makes the most of himself in the ring he 
will be sadly handicapped, and probably beaten by an inferior 
specimen. Methods of showing differ with the breed. A’ terrier 
wants to be alert, keen, and eager enough to eat the judge or 
his rivals in the ring Most larger varieties should be steady 


THE EXPENSE 


Il.—THREE DAYS A WEEK IN THE WEST CcCUNTRY. 
HERE is no subject of such inexhaustible interest as the 

cost of hunting. This is a topic which never becomes 

old. The conditions which govern the expenditure of 

the hunting man vary every few years, sometimes from 

The Budget of 1910 is different from that 
There must be many people at the present time who are 
considering the probable cost of their hunting season. For the 
man who hunts, his sport takes up a somewhat larger place in his 
life than do most other sports and pastimes. Hunting is a passion 


year to year. 
of 1913. 


rather than a taste. It comes nearer to being a necessity to the 
hunting man than does any other recreation. Hence the anxiety 
with which we look each season at the increasing cost of hunting. 
But the hunting man’s budget varies not only from vear to year, 
but according to the country he huntsin. Some countries cost more 
than others, and for this reason we offer here the ideas of three 
writers from the Midlands, the Quorn and Yorkshire on the budget 
of a hunting man who means to spare three days a week for his 
favourite pastime. 

For myself | am writing of the West Country, from the Black- 
more Vale to Lord Fitzhardinge’s, from the Duke of Beaufort’s 
to the Devonshire and Cornish packs. I lived for some years in 
the cream of the Midlands, and have hunted also much in the West 
Country, and therefore have some chance of comparing in my own 
mind the differences of cost in the various countries. Let us, 
however, first lay down our conditions. I am going to imagine 
the case of a man who wishes to hunt for six months in the West 
Country. He is hoping to spend three days in each week with 
hounds. I take six months as the time, because, supposing that 
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and dignified. When a dog will stand on the lead without pull- 
ing or sulking, much has been gained. The next thing is to have 
him hard and fit and clean. Except among the toys he should carry 
plenty of muscle, and his coat must be in the bloom of health. 
Vigorous grooming daily, massaging with the hands, and seldom 
washing are the things needful. No novice should attempt the 
preparation of a wire-haired terrier, for he is almost sure to make a 
ghastly mess of it. The dog must be sent to an experienced hand. 
Many men who have been inveterate exhibitors for years distrust 
their own ability to tidy up a broken-coated terrier, so they invoke 
the aid of a handler. Often when sitting round a ring watching 
the judging I have heard the criticism that certain terriers had no 
chance because they were carrying too much coat, although to the 
inexpert eye the difference between them and the others seemed 
trifling. 

Curiously enough, these remarkable instances of dogs, 
bought for a pound or two being sold for hundreds are usually 
more frequent among terriers than any other breed, possibly 
because they are the most popular with the man in the street 
and therefore more numerous; and also, especially among fox- 
terriers, because misfits but a little way behind the good ones can 
often be had for a modest sum. The man who likes a nice-looking 
terrier and cannot afford to give much for one will buy one of thes: 
and breed from it, should it happen to be a bitch. Prize-winnin 
stud dogs, not in the first flight, but bred the same way as the 
flyers, can be had in abundance at a fee of a guinea or two, an 
it would be passing strange if excellent puppies were not throw: 
occasionally. One more word of advice: If any reader wishes to 
try his fortune at a show, do not let him suffer from modesty i1 
pricing his dog in the catalogue. Put him down at two hundre« 
and fifty pounds, or even more if you like, and should he display 
much promise, you will have plenty of nibblers after him. 

WONDERFUL ! 

The Wire Fox Terrier Association has opened its campaigi 
in a sensational manner, the show at Leicester last week producin 
over eight hundred entries, working out at an average of somethin, 
like twenty-two a class. Prodigious ! 
ing upon Mr. G. C. Anne, the hon. secretary, and the executive 


Congratulations are showe1 


A record was established in more ways than one. In every respe« 
the management would have done credit to the older fixture 
and in some ways there were improvements due to the fertil 
mind and energy of Mr. Anne. Mrs. Losco Bradley’s youn 
dog, Cromwell Bantam, was the best of his sex, follow 
by Miss Lewis’s Wireboy of Paignton. 
the Kennel Club challenge winner, Mr. Trimble’s Champion 
Matford Vic. A. CROXTON SMITH 


The leading bitch wa 


OF HUNTING. 


we only hunt from November tst to April 1st, that is five months 
and only allows a margin of a month. In most countries, especially 
in the West, I should prefer October to March if I had to choose, 
and therefore we will suppose that our six months is from 
October 1st to April 1st. I am going to include all legitimate 
hunting expenditure and the rent of a furnished house and stables, 
in case my readers should number among them men who have other 
homes. With the cost of living I have nothing to do, except in one 
case, for we must live wherever we are. I take also the capital 
value of the horses, because this varies in different countries, and 
deduct 50 per cent. for depreciation. I have included the keep of 
the horses for six months on a hunting scale, also the wages of the 
man or men as well as Hunt subscriptions and sundry voluntary 
but inevitable subscriptions and tips to Hunt servants and others. 
There is one point I must assume, that our man rides from 12st. to 
13st., and requires therefore a 14st. hunter. If your riding weiglit is 
more than 14st., add 25 per cent. to the cost of your horses. You 
must in this case either pay proportionately for a different class of 
horse or you must keep more horses in the stable than a lighter man 
would need to do. Now to details. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Sawyer desires to hunt in the Duke of Beaufort’s or the Blackmore 
Vale countries. Even within the limits of the same country the 
cost varies according to the days in the week you select he 
light, good-scenting ploughs and stone walls of the Duke’s Tet! ury 
country are less exacting upon horseflesh than the Sodbury or 
Dauntsey Vales, which are deep and strongly fenced. Not nly 
do the fences, which are often hairy and ragged, requir ne 
jumping, but from one deep field to another we are called ‘pon 
to jump with no small expenditure of effort to the horse. 
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— FRIENDS DELIGHT TO MEET > 


ROUND THE GENIAL WARMTH OF A 


WELL FIRE 


It makes the Fireside more than ever the centre of th 
home. It gives a kindly welcome every time you come nea: 
it. Perfect combustion means perfect heating and this i 
where the Bowes’ Patent Well Fire scores over the ordi 
nary fire grate. It is the old style hearth fire adapted to 
modern conditions and improved upon scientifically. The 
Well Fire will burn 20 to 30 hours without feeding, and Tne novelty of the moment in Sports 
besides this and other advantages, it consumes its own . Coats, made from new Velour Suede 
smoke; is comfort, efficiency, and economy combined! Cloth, in besutifelly bright shade: 


Perfectly cut, light and warm. Suitable 
for all kinds of sports. In eight new 
shapes, of which the undermentioned 
ate examples. 


Mackinaws for 
Sportswomen 





BECCEECECEEEEE. 
4 Ca 


Mackinaw, as sketch, in the new si'k 
finished Suede Cloth, in all fashionable 


colourings, with seal musquash collar, 


89/6 
Without fur collar 78/6 


Tweed Skirt, in waterp-oof material, 
suitable for Sports and .Country wear, 
arranged with gathered back and 
buttoning down centre front, 


45/6 


Catalogue post free. 











A New Range of Designs specially adapted to suit old Chimney pieces 
are on show in the Company's Showrooms 


Bowes’ Patent is the original Well Fire. It burns less Deb © n h a m 


coal and gives better results than any other fireplace ° 
Please write for Illustrated Booklet, entitled “* Do Be Warm," & } b d 
, free on application. CALL AND SEE IT BURNING AT peevp Oo _ 


: The WELL FIRE & yy > Wo Ltd., Wigmore Sircet 
if 15, Berners Street, LONDON (Cevendish Squere) London W 





ALSO 
i$ Jobe Palace Se Roh Femous for over a Century 


: — {SERASG Fr Keath Walker & Son,Ld. oleae for Taste. for Quality for Value 


GOW-—James Simpson & Sons, 309, Seuchichall Street 
Agents: | EDINBURGH—J. Gray & Son, 89, George Street. 























































- | |DELICIOUS COFFEE 


q@uickly and easily made 


on IN THE 


“Universal” 
fos Coffee Percolator 


The Aromatic and Invigorating Essence of the 
Coffee is extracted before the WATER BOILS 
COFFEE thus made is perfect -- free 

from the elements which 
cause this delicious beverage to disagree with so 
many people when made in the ordinary way. 


“ Pearls of Egypt’ may 
now be obtained at the 
principal stores and high- 
class tobacconists 





Anyone can make perfect 
epee | 
Coffee in the ‘“‘ Universal 
Of all Qreb-clnes lronmongers and Department Stores. 
Write for our Illustrated ae Booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 31,Barthelonew Close, LONDON, E.C. 









There is an in describable charm about “Pearls of Egypt ’’ 
Cigarettes. Only the finest Oriental tobaccos being used, they 
can be offered to the most distinguished guest with confidence. 

















ABBOTT 





48, DUKE STREET, —_ ‘ 18, DUKE STREET 
MANCHESTER SQ.. : MANCHESTER SQ.. 
LONDON, W. LONDON, W. 
- he ral ,| we 
he DECORATION “ ABDUKE” Brocades, 
Irv PANELLINGS : Damasks and Tapestries 
or FURNITURE “RAVENNA ” Brocaded Linens 
ily UPHOLSTERY 


“LORRAINE” Printed Linens 


ne ETC. “ISIS” Tissues 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Abbodecor, London.” “INGRAIN” Cretonnes 
Telephone: 3686 — “ Interpretations of Notable Styles,” free hy post, 


le oe ee SOO So ee 
== AIS >< =a 2 I> a en eee Oo ee Va ee Cae ene Oa caer Mee oe 


Samples forwarded on request. 
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The HEAD OFFICES : 


i - LIVERPOOL : LONDON : 
First in Official mY Ze}, 1, North John Street 24-28, Lombard St 
Tests carried out F | R E 


by H.M. Office 
of Works and THE” DEVON” FIRE 


Smoke Abate- > eS 
ment Society. } & if 
; > 


Sole Proprietors i tem 


and Manufacturers e : 


CANDY & CO., 


Ltd. 
London Showrooms 


87, NEWMAN STREET, W. 
Works 


HEATHFIELD, DEVON TOTAL FUNDS- &1 9,031 ,200. 
wreceat, AGanTps, pelts, me A!L CLASSES OF INSURANCES EFEECTED. 
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MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE, 


COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLE 
INSURANCES. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. LIBERAL COVER. 


The‘ Royal” issues the Royal Automobile 
Club’s MODEL Policy. 





Prospectuses, Rates, and all information may be obtained from 
any of the Campany'’s numerous Branch Offices and Agencies 
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“ The oxy wall coverin» that is truly sanitary, Its 
introduction mark an hygienic advance of the greatest value.” 


HALLS Distemper 














ossesses conspicuous advantages for 
itchen walls. It always offers a spick and 
span appearance and does not absorb 
steam or cooking odours. 


These advantages are combined with 
hard wearing qualities and a cement-like 
surface easy to clean by lightly sponging 
with tepid water. 

Hall’s Distemper is quickly applied, and is free 
from the objectionable smell of paint. it contains no 


lead. dries like flat paint, and neither cracks, blisters 
nor peels off. One coat is usually sufficient on good walls. 





For superior kitchen decoration, the lower part 
may be varnished with Sissons’s Varnish No. 1215. 
Th*s varnishing makes the Distemzer darker. giving 
an harmonious combination of two shades of the 
same colour. 

COLOURS FOR KITCHENS, 

Choose one of the many light shades of Hall's 
Distemper. Our new shade, No. 91, may be specially 
recommended as giving an unusually pleasing kitchen. 





“How to Decorate your Home. ‘—New 
Edition. Now Ready, post free. A book full of 
useful hints on decorating and colour choosing. 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Limited, HULL. 
Londo. Office—199" Borough High Street S.E. 
Liverpool—%5, Mount Pleasant. Reading—6 Gun Street. Glasgow—113 Bath 8t. 


Manchester— Sardywe!l Works, Greengate. 
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The first thing to do is to secure a suitable hunting-box with 
stables, and that will cost from £125 to £250 for the season. Houses 
in the countries named are eagerly sought after, and the prices are 
high. A single man and his horses would live more cheaply at 
an hotel, such as the Digby Arms at Sherborne or the Portcullis 
it Badminton; but since with horses stabled from home it is 
mpossible to contrive a budget, I am obliged to assume that our 
man is hunting from home or from a hired house where the horses 
nd the expenditure are under his own control. Well, our Mr. 
Sawyer has a house for the season, he will hunt on three days in 
the week, and he rides rather under 13st. 7lb. He will naturally 
calculate that he will be able to do this with two horses, as a 

rviceable hunter may be reckoned upon to average three days a 
fortnight throughout a season of twenty-five or twenty-six weeks if 

nd it isa large “if’’) the horses keep sound, a matter which depends 
on the groom, the blacksmith and himself to a very great degree. 
HiontinG Man’s Buport ror Turee Days A WEEK FOR A SEASON OF SIX 


Montus in A First-crass West Country Provincia Hunt 


4 s d 
Furnished house and stabling for the season re . «4150 oO 0 
Two hunters .. ee ee ee os oe oe 700 o oO 


(,room’s wages - on - 
Keep of two horses at 18s. a week .. +e ae a8 16 8 © 
Hunt subscriptions os ae ou ee oe 
Hunt servant gratuities and other tips and contingent 

expenses .. ee ee es ee ee ee 1 0 o 


Shoeing ™ os we <n _ , ei 3 12 «0 


Deduct value of two horses at close of season os .- 298 © © 


But I am sure that every hunting man will agree with me that to 
reckon to hunt on an average three days a week throughout a fairly 
open season with only two horses is to be very sanguine, and 
another useful animal should be added to the stable. For him we 
might pay £50 at auction, and with luck and judgment we ought to 
have a very serviceable animal; but with three horses some help 
must be given in the stable, and a stable boy must be added. Boys 
are scarce nowadays, but it is, in the end, better to take a big lad and 
give him 15s. a week. For if we are hunting three days a week 
and own three horses, we shall find it an immense addition to our 
pleasure and a great economy in horseflesh to take out two horses 
a day whenever our stable arrangements permit it. But this is 
by the way, and would add to the expenditure. 

But so far I have taken only first-rate West Country packs— 
where, if the cost in considerable, it is little in comparison with the 
excellence of the sport. There are plenty of other first-rate packs 
showing sport in the district of which I am writing. In some of 
these countries hunting is cheaper in many ways, and, above all, 
a cheaper horse is possible. I constantly meet with the assertion 
that we may enjoy as good sport on a cheap horse even in a fashion- 
able country as in a more expensive one. Nor do I dispute that this 
sometimes occurs; but it is the exception. The soundest advice 
that you can give to a man who wishes to hunt and to enjoy himself 
is to buy made and seasoned hunters that suit his style of horseman- 
ship, and we shall find that such horses will nowadays cost {150 
ormore. Even if we start by mounting ourselves on less expensive 
horses, we shall find that when, after some chopping and changing, 


RISKS OF 


HE spirit of speed is in the air—figuratively, literally, 
actually. The dreams of poets for a thousand years 
have now become un fait accompli, and our eyes behold 
what previously appeared only to the mental vision. 

The aeronaut is a new experience in our daily life, magnifi- 
cent, impressive, thrilling. The insistent mind of man has 
Mastered the impossible, and scoffers against scientific flying 
are awed and silenced when they see the successful scientist soaring 
through space like a lark in its flight. Many men, however, though 
msistent and persistent, are above all inconsistent. The brain of 
man is subtle past all comprehending, and the inconsistencies 
accruing are yet to be explained. Where action is unaccompanied 
by reasoning and is not subsequent to a considered plan, a magnet 
is held towards misfortune, and calamity is invited if not actually 
courted. 

rhe pursuit of pleasure without due regard to emergencies may 
bring positive pain, disappointment and disaster which will rob 
the ;ursuit of all its joy. If this be true of humans generally, 
itis -o in the highest degree as regards those who make motoring 
part of their plan for pleasure, travel and recreation. With the 
excepuion of aviation, which to ordinary mortals may yet be 
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we have the horse we want, he has, in one way and another, 
not cost us much less than the sum before mentioned. Nevertheless, 
in those other countries where the fences are easier, or, which comes 
to the same thing, not to be jumped at all, we shall find that horses 
at, say, {60 apiece will serve our turn. But allowing for the 
inevitable losses and failures, we will suppose that our three-days 
a-week man has two useful horses which cost him £150 for the two 
The wages will be not much less than elsewhere, and £26 will be 
the least in subscriptions, which vary from /5 to {10 or £15; but 
for three days a week the last-named sum is fair. The tips will be 
reduced ; the keep of the horses about the same, I have found 
my forage bills actually higher in, for example, Somerset and Hants, 
than in the Midlands. Rent ought to be not more than /60 or /70 
for the season for small places with stables. 


HuntTING Man’s BupGer ror Turee Days A WEEK FOR A SEASON OF SIX 


Montus tN Less FASHIONABLE West Country Hunts 


Furnished house and stabling for the season on ‘* oo 0 6 

Two hunters .. on e os Sa oe os) «6oTS§0 ooo 

Groom's wages at {tr per week ae od ‘ mM oO 0 

Keep of horses, 18s. per week én As - : ys Ss 0 

Shoeing - _ os ia . ‘ : a eo 

Hunt subscription a a ‘ vi rm oo 
Hunt servant gratuities and other tips and contingent 

expenses .. ee _ ee ee . mH 0” 0 

sry ’ 
Deduct value of two horses at close of se ason ss 75 oO 0 
S 0 ) 


The prudent man will certainly insure his horses. In the 
rougher countries of which I am writing, the sportsman ought, 
with luck and judgment, to get rather more than three days a 
fortnight out of each horse. But there are certain drawbacks 
which are to be expected when we are looking for cheapness. Of 
the possible countries, one of the best is too hilly, another has not 
enough foxes, and a third has too much road work owing to whole 
sections of the country being unrideable. But as to one point, 
every intending sportsman going to hunt in the West should 
make enquiries—that is, as to rabbit trapping. If there is much of 
this, have nothing to do with the country. Foxes are sure to be 
scarce and long draws the exception, and there will be many days 
when but five minutes of hound music saves the day from blank 
ness. One budget I have saved till last—that of the man who 
lives in an hotel in some good provincial country and rides hirelings 
He might do much worse if he chooses his country and his time 
well. Most hunting hotels would take him at £4 4s. a week and his 
horses will cost him £6 6s. a week. He should send a subscription 
of not less than {15 to the secretary before he starts. His season's 
budget will work out at about £250 for twenty weeks ; but he can. 
of course, reduce it at his pleasure, and all expenses cease in a frost, 
He has some of the pleasures but also some of the cares of a hunting 
stable. 

| think the foregoing will be found to be a fair estimate of the 
necessary expenses. Our own clothes, the stable clothes or livery 
of the man, are matters which belong to the ordinary cxpenses 
of every man who hunts or keeps horses, and are very much a mattes 
of personal taste, care and good management. LD. 


THE ROAD. 


described as “ in the air,’’ motoring is the most hazardous means 
of travel, and the tendency of the present time is to increase the 
evils that so frequently cause and culminate in calamity. To the 
observant no fact in recent years has been so striking as the rapid 
increase and development of the motor traffic. Go where you will 
throughout the United Kingdom the throb of the engine and the 
whirr of the wheel tells of its existence. Motor vehicles of various 
kinds now number hundreds of thousands, and as they multiply, 
so does the risk of accident increase. The enormous increase in 
motor traffic and the higher rate of speed quicken the pulse of the 
public and produce a nervous tension which tends to add to the 
risks of the road. It is the unexpected which is most likely to occur, 
and many motor accidents of a serious nature prove the truth of 
the old adage. It is daily being more forcibly brought to ow 
attention and the roll of disasters grows from year to year. Not 
only does the motorist run the risk of personal calamity, but he may, 
unintentionally and through no fault of his own, bring disaste1 
on many others. It is a recognised fact that the responsibility 
for an accident is generally laid upon the car owner by those who 
administer the law, while the sympathy of the jury and the general 
public goes to the person or persons injured by the car, regardless 
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of the rights of the case or upon whom the blame should 
rightly fall. 

There are so many circumstances that tend to cause casualties 
some of which are beyond the control of the owner or driver of acar. 
The question of casualties with cars is not theoretical but appallingly 
one of continual occurrence. The daily papers are constantly 
recording accidents of which the following are given as actual 
examples :—Car capsized, driver crushed to death; lady cyclist 
knocked down and fatally injured by motor-car ; motor-car wreck, 
injury to four men; motor turns turtle, three persons seriously 
injured ; car overturned on mountain road, occupants found dead ; 
motor smash, two women killed. It is, of course, impossible to 
obtain a correct record of disasters to and by motors in the United 
Kingdom in any year, but it is an alarming fact that in the year ror2 
an enormous number of people were killed or injured by the London 
traffic alone. The causes of these calamities are various, and amon 
them may be mentioned the great and ever-increasing number of 
vehicles on our roads. In the quietest village and most unlikely parts 
is found the motor In country places and sylvan scenery with 
lanes having dangerous curves and corners at right angles the car 
is found travelling at a rate pregnant with possibilities of accident 
at every turning, cottage or hamlet. In the towns and cities the 
traffic is a daily risk to all concerned, while the varying speed of 
the different kinds of vehicles and the continual crossing of the 
streets by those on foot greatly add to the risk of accidents. The 
puncture of a tire is a frequent cause’of accident, while the failure 
of a bolt or breakdown of some mechanical part tends also to 
mishap. Then one may mention the momentary inattention 
while driving, the attempt to avoid one catastrophe and meeting 
another through not being able to see the two objects at the same 
time, the glare of the passing motor with the comparative darkness 
following. Beyond all these prolific possibilities of accident there 
is a still more serious one, viz., the many drivers of motors who are 
quite inexperienced and whose lack of knowledge and skill make 
their presence on our roads a public nuisance and a great danger 
to the community. Their ambition to drive a motor is paramount, 
and the safety of themselves and the public is one of the least things 
considered by them. Public companies and many private owners 
of cars will only employ chauffeurs who have been carefully trained 
in driving and who have become thoroughly acquainted with the 
mechanism and management of motors. There are many public and 
private training schools for teaching efficiently the care and control 
of cars, and it is a thousand pities that, in the interests of the general 
community, all who take upon themselves to drive anv mechanically 
driven vehicle be not compelled to pass a severe test as to their know- 
edge thereof and their capacity to drive itsafely. The Government 
have rightly fixed licences on motors and have spent the greater 
part of these receipts on the roads for the benefit of the motorist. 
They have laid down laws as to speed in and out of town and 
graduated according to the weight of the vehicle. Let them add 
to these wise steps the compulsory test of all drivers of motor-cars 
and cycles, whether owner or chauffeur, so that the incapable Jehu 
shall not be found in our thoroughfares causing death and disaster by 
isnorance and recklessness. 

Another factor, fruitful in accidents, is the enormous number of 
second-hand or old cars. One can scarcely credit the number of 
these now changing hands or offered for sale weekly. In the issue 
of one weekly motor paper I counted no fewer than eight hundred 
old and second-hand cars for sale. Many of these have faulty 
mechanical parts, with worn tires and tubes. An additional, and by 
no means remote, danger is the state of some of the roads connect- 
ing the main and better highways, which are totally unfit for mechani- 
cally driven vehicles on account of surface, width, and acutely 
angular turnings. The liability of motorists is a very onerous 
and serious one, and it should be the endeavour of each to minimise 
the personal responsibility as far as possible. It is quite impossible 
to foretell as to when, where, or how an accident may befall. It 
may come at the most unexpected time, without the least warning, 
and in many cases can be avoided in no way humanly possible. 
Danger besets the road of the most skilled motorist with the 
most modern and valuable car. 

The owner of a car, tricar or motor-cycle is not only liable 
to meet with accidents to his own person, to those riding with him, 
and to his own motor, caused by himself or other people, but 
he is personally liable for any damage he or his chauffeur may cause 
to the person or property of any other member ot the community. 
Experience has proved these risks to be most serious financially, 
and most vexatious when the claim for damage is followed by legal 
proceedings, with the additional worry of witnesses in court whose 
evidence is often utterly unreliable, but nevertheless damaging 
to the owner of the car. Though there is no way of guaranteeing 


agains the imminent possibility of accidents, one may protect 
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one’s self against all financial loss and legal worry by transferring 
both eventualities to a substantial insurance company thoroughly 
experienced in all matters of damage and claims resulting there- 
from, and who will, on payment to them of a comparatively smal! 
sum, issue a policy covering practically all conceivable risks. Th: 
annual charge for contingencies is in this way a known one, an 
the payment for insurance of damage, claims and loss is not onh 
the highest wisdom, but should be considered as absolutely necessar) 
for peace of mind and pleasant travelling as the payment of th 

annual licence or the proper equipment in oil, tires and accessories 

The modern policy of the best insurance companies is based o 

the requirements of motorists, and is most convenient and compre 

hensive, the chief benefits being as under. 

Claims by the public—Under this head is given a complet 
and unlimited indemnity against all claims made against the owne 
his chauffeur, any member of his family, or any relation or frien 
driving with his consent; and it is bound to defend all claims 
in fact, it takes the place of the assured with regard to all action 
proceedings and claims made against him, whether he be actual 
liable for the accident or not. 'When damages for £2,000 are claims 
for shock alone, it is as well to know that one is covered again 
law costs, and that an experienced company will fight the matt: 
on your behalf, and that the policy as regards ciaims gives 
unlimited indemnity. 

Accidental damage.—Compensation to the full value is recove 
able from the company for damage to the car, tires, lamps ar 
accessories by accidental and external or malicious means whi 
the car is in use, at rest, or being cleaned or examined. Of rece 
years policy-holders have been allowed by some companies |) 
have repairs up to {f1o executed at once, without the del: 
of previously notifying the company and obtaining conse: 
Reductions in the premium are made by companies to tho 
who carry the first {5 or {10 of any claim that may arise. Th 

ofttimes very vexatious, the benefit being 
The first accident will prove the wisdom of bei: 


is unwise, and 
doubtful one. 
fully covered, 

Transit.—The car is fully covered while being conveyed | 
road, vail or water in the British Isles and Channel Islands. 

Five.—The full value is covered against partial or total lo 
or damage to the car (including tires, lamps and accessories 
The fire risk includes self-ignition, explosion, lightning and acetylen 
gas risks anywhere in the United K ngdom 

Burglary and theft are covered to the full value of the ca 
accessories and spare parts. The policy is a comprehensive ‘one, 
and may include, if required, isss by mechanical breakdown, 
claims by the chauffeur under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and medical expenses. Accidental death or disablement of tly 
owner sustained in connection with any motor used for privat 
purposes and accidents to passengers carried on his car may alse 
be included. The premiums charged have been reduced a: thi 
number of the assured has increased, and the various companies 
have from experience been able to actuarially calculate a rate 
sufficiently remunerative. The rates now charged are most reason- 
able. Quite recently many new privileges have been introduce« 
into the policies of certain companies, which not only provide 
greater protection to the assured, but tend to encourage greate! 
care in driving, and consequently help to minimise the risk of 
accidents. There is, for instance, a certificate given to the regular 
chauffeur of the assured, together with a bonus of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the net premium paid per car insured, with a maximum 
of ros., subject to no claim having been made under the policy 
during the year. Assured is further indemnified against claims 
by the public when driving any car not exceeding 40 h.p., whether 
belonging to assured or not, if his insured car is not also in use at 
the time. Bonus of 10 per cent. off first renewal premium «nd 
15 per cent. off subsequent premiums so long as no claims have 
been made under the policy. Immediate reduction of ro per cent. 
off first premium if policy can be limited to cover one named driver 
only. All British benefits extended to cover Continental touring 
in Europe and portions of Algeria and Tunisia, including transit 
risk for three months. Electioneering risk covered for all benefits 
without extra charge. Cost of removing car to repairer’s anc for 
delivery thereafter covered. Substantial reductions are mac to 
owners insuring more than one car, and further discounts w ‘cre 
the number in use at one time is limited. 

Do not let your temporary pleasures and recreations con'ain 
that within them which may prove destructive to future hapy ss 
and leave loss as vexatious as it may be serious. Let not the ish 
of life and the speed of your motor prevent you from thinking 
and acting with foresight and wisdom. Add to the annual cv»! ! 
motoring an insurance premium. A policy which covers a! 
ALEx. JAMES Mon 
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tingencies is a wise one. 
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MOTOR CAR RISKS 


OTHER POLICIES. 


PROEM. 


The “Car & General,” the Insurer of the largest number of Motor Cars in the United Kingdom, is not only 
the Pioneer of Car Insurance and the Originator of practically every Insurance Facility ever offered to Car 
Owners, but with its unique experience of the insurance needs of motorists, and its Claims and Engineering 
organisation covering the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, is able to protect its Policy holders far beyond the 
legal obligations agreed to be undertaken by any Motor Car Insurance Policy. 


CAR & GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


ABERDEEN 245, Union street. 

BEDFORD — 17, St. Paul's Square. 

BIRMINGHAM —County Chambers, Corporation Street. 
BRADFORD — Prudential Buildings, Ivegate. 
BRIGHTON 
BRISTOL— West India House Bristol Bridge. 
CARDIFF—1, Bank Buildings, St. Mary Street. 
CROYDON — 52, North End. 

CUBLIN—TIrish Automobile Club Chambers, 33, Dawson 


DUNDEE—14, Barrack Street. 
EALING 


Head Office: 


Established 1903. 
BRANCH 


18, Queen's Road. 


Street. 
LONDON, W. 


19, The Broadway. om CITY 


1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Income £340,000. 


OFFICES: 


EDINBURGH ~ 87, Shandwick Place 
EXETER— 28, Giandy Street. 
GLASGOW. 163, West George Street. 
HANLEY— Post Office Chambers, Crown Bank 
HULL — Walton Chambers, 48, Jameson Street 
IPSWICH — st. Mildred’s Chambers, Cornhill. 
KENT — 137-8, High Street, Bromley. 
LEEDS— Yorkshire Post Chambers, Albion street. 
LEICESTER — 1, Horsefair Street. 
LIVERPOOL— 2, South John Street (Lord Street corner). 
1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 

1, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


LONDON, MID. 
N.E 


NEWCASTLE 
NORTHAMPTON 
NOTTINGHAM .-- Westminster Buildings, Theatre Square, 
PLYMOUTH — 00, Old Town Street. 
READING 
RICHMOND — 26, Hill Street. 

SHEFFIELD — King’s Chambers, Angel Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON 


379, Strand, W.« 
High Street, Shoreditch 






I: 


MANCHESTER — |, Princess Street, Albert Square 
Pearl Buildings, Northumberland street 


Market Square, 


Broadway Buildings, Station Road. 


Blenheim Chambers, Above 
(The Junction). 











THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, tro. 


Capital Subscribed, £1,000,000. Reserves, £1,955,000. Claims paid, £8,50),000. 


Workmen's Compensation. 
Fidelity Guarantees 


Accidents of all kinds. 
Fire. Burglary. Plate Glass. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


Moderate Premiums. 
Simple Policy Conditions. 
Liberal Claim Settlements. 


Head Offices: Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, Lonion, E.C. 


Agencies in the principal Commercial centres throughout the World 































THE OCEAN 


ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


always a Pioneer of all that is best in the World of 
Insurance, offers to Professional and Business 
Men, through its new up-to-date Policies 
(which are free from restrictive 
conditions), complete protection 
against the many risks of 
Accident and Sickness 
to which All are 
exposed. 
os 
Head OFFICE: ——— ——_—. 


MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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£500 will purchase a 


man of 65 an 
Annuity of £57 : 9 : 6 


‘il ; 
£500 will rw 


woman of 


an Annuity of £43: 15:6 


£1 000 will purchase 


a man of 70 
an / nnuity of £138 : 10s, 


£1 000 will purchase 


a woman cf 
65an Annuity of £102:15s. 
Other amounts and ages 
on equally liberal basis 





The Assoe 


Firstly Make absolutely certain that the 


ANNUITANTS 
LIVE LONGEST 


Government statistics yo to prove that as a result of their 


iety annuitants are the longest-lived persons 
munity It therefore behoves those who 


the winter of their lives devoid of penury to 


BUY AN ANNUITY 


on a purchase would-be Annuitants must 
\ssociation they 
are dealing with is perfectly sound and 
reliable. Secondly: Get every assurance 
that they are obtaining the best value for 
their money Such an Association is the 


Confederation 
Life Association 


which after 40 years’ careful conservative 
manayement enjoys the proud privilege of 
being the best and safest medium for 
annuitants. Purchasers of Annuities with 
the Confeceration Life Association have 
the satisfaction of knowing that thei 
interests are thoroughly safeguarded in 
accordance with the stringent regulations 
deman ed by the Government of Canada 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR IMPAIRED LIVES 


tation Pays the Stamp Duty 


Head Offices of the Confederation Life Association for the United Kingdom: 


23-28, Fleet Street, London,£.c. 
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CONCERNING 


HERE is a saying in the motor trade that it is the body 
that sells the car, yet how many visitors to the motor 
show at Olympia are. any wiser when they are informed 
that this or the other car has a cabriolet, an “ all- 
weather’’ or a landaulet body, as the case may be 
Precious few, while as to the more complex terms, such 

as three-quarter landaulet, D-fronted limousine and so forth, th« 
average man has as little idea of their meaning as a sparrow has of 
transcendental idealism Yet a knowledge of the various types of 
bodies and an appreciation of their qualities is not without value to 
the present or prospective motorist, so an article on the subject 
needs no apology. 

Let us begin with oroad types First in luxury we have the 
limousine, which may practically be defined as a permanently 
enclosed cal 
[here are two 
exceptions, how 
ever, to this 
definition. In the 
first place, there 
is a design of 
limousine body 
seen on certain 
bright green cabs 
in London in 
which the back 
part is madé¢ 
to open and hing 
back a _ certain 
amount, much 
like a box held 
upwards half 
open But such 
a design is not 
likely to commend 
itself to the 
average privat 
motorist 
Secondly, we get 
a limousine in 
which the upper 
part, oO! head, 
is made separately 
irom the lowe! 
part of the body, 
from which it can 
be lifted by a 
tackle much in 
the same way as 
the head could be 
removed irom the 
ordinary horse 
drawn wagonett« 
in the coach-house 
of the days ot 
long ago. But 
this type of cal 
is naturally very 
uncommon, tor 
the limousine is 
essentially the 
town car of the 
wealthy man who 
can afiord not to 
compromise, but 
to have separate 
cars for each 
distinct purpose 
Neither is_ this 
type likely to 
recommend itself, 
for not only is 
the conversion 
from the open to 
the closed state 
(or vice,versda) 
comparatively 
long and) labor- 
ious, but it means 
a very heavy 


body even when W. Reid A SHADY LANE 





NEAR ABERFOYLE. 


CAR BODIES. 


open, seeing that it has to accommodate window frames and be 
strong enough to carry the head without undue straining (I use 
the word “ strain ” in the engineering sense, meaning distortion) 
Personally, for mixed motoring, both in town and country, with 
a single car I would far sooner have a landaulet or, better still 
a cabriolet, though there is no question about the limousine bein; 
the most suitable type for purely town work 

The next step is the landaulet, a car the back part of which 
can be thrown open, as it is a hood construction made of leather o1 
some pliable material. From the coach-builder’s point of view 
such a definition is not strictly accurate, but for the motorist 1n this 
country it is as serviceable a definition as can be made, though 
it could not have been applied to the horse-drawn landaulet, nor 
can it to a certain few motor designs on the Continent. In Great 
Britain, however, 
all the front 
enclosed parts 
of landaulets 
are permanent 
structures, and 
the most that can 
be done to throw 
them open to the 
winds of heaven 
is to let down the 
windows. Stiil, 
as the front part 
consists very 
largely of win 
dows, being 
usually little more 
than a roof sup- 
ported on door 
and corner pillars 
with windows in 
tervening, the 
landaulet when 
open can be mad 
reasonably airy. 
Many people con- 
fuse the landaulet 
with the cabriolet, 
but the latter 
differs from the 
landaulet in that 
it can be rendered 
an entirely closed 
or an _e entirely 
open car. There 
is more excust 
for confusing the 
‘ all-weather ’”’ o1 
cabrio - phacton 
body with tl 
cabriolet, though 
in point ol fact 
the hood work 
construction ol 
the all-weathe 
car is considerably 
lighter than th 
cabriolet, and is 
without the heavy 
folding pitiar 
characteristic ot 
the latter. 

Nomenclaturt 
in the coach 
building and bod\ 
trade is vel 
loose, and, strictl\ 
speaking, it is not 
easy to say wher 
the cabriolet end 
and the “all- 
weather”’ bod 
begins; in fact 
the distinction 
negligible, ai 
‘“‘all-weathe 


Copyrig!t. bodies may 
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Austins appeal—and always will appeal to the motorist who demands 
sound workmanship & smart design at a moderate price. They appeal 
to the owner-driver, the lady driver & the professional man. They are 
used in the highest grades of society and by the busiest business men. 


We build carridges for all purposes of town work 


can easily drive 
Austin cars 
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”-ON THE WAY TO OLYMPIA 


O you wish to inspect a most interesting exhibit; to examine 
the best possible workmanship in both chassis and coach- 
work; to make the acquaintance of cars of the best pedigree; 
to know the firm that are specialists in motor carriage production ; 
in fact, to get into touch with the car that is most likely to 
suit YOUR requirements?—then visit STAND No. 47 and see the 


The handsome Austin motor carriage illustrated is the 


“GRENVILLE” 
LANDAULET 
on 30h.p. chassis 








10 h.p. Four cy). 
20 h.p. Four cyl. 
30 h.p. Four cyl. 


includ 


Prices inc 
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MODELS & CHASSIS PRICES. 


ude Plain D 
yetachable Wheels. 


£260 | BUILDERS OF PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. MARINE 
oom MOTORS AND EQUIPMENTS, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 
Dualop Tyres and LONGBRIDGE WORKS, Northfield, BIRMINGHAM 























or touring. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ltd. 


AND AT LONDON, 


































with concave scuttle dash and domed canopy, fitted 
with Electric lichting system. powerful head, side and 
tail lamps. Chassis with |Ift. 6in. wheelbase and 


Austin detachable steel wheels. 


Dunlop grooved tyres (895 « 135) 
to front wheels, steel studded to 
Write for specifications and photographs. 


rear wheels and spare. Finished 
in colour to choice.. 








PARIS, MANCHESTER, AND NORWICH 
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classified as cabriolets. For luxury combined 
with versatility (if one may use this word) the 
cabriolet is hard to beat, it combines the luxury 
of the landaulet with the ‘‘ open-airiness’”’ of 
the touring car, and were I a semi-wealthy 
motorist, who could not afford a limousine and 
a country car, | would compromise with a 
cabriolet, unless the amount of town work 
for the car was very greatly in excess of its 
country work. In landaulet, cabriolet or “ all- 
types it matters not whether the 
hood construction is extended forward so as to 
protect the driver 

Apart from special types, such as station 
omnibuses and so forth, all covered cars may 
be classified under the headings of limousine, 
landaulet or cabriolet {if we include the “ all- 
weather ’’ variety under the latter heading) 
These terms are usually understood to apply 
to cars providing four or more seats. All 
enclosed two-seaters are gathered under the 
comprehensive term ‘“‘coupé,”’ although the eaclosed coupé is 
often, and should invariably be, particularised as a ‘‘ limousine 
coupé” or “‘ cabriolet coupé,”’ according to the construction of the 
upper part of the body Che term ‘‘ two-seater ’’ is usually applied 
to coupés for convenience, but perhaps to some extent it is a 
misnomer, for in a few cases these coupé cars are built wide enough 
to accommodate three passengers at a pinch, and some have a 
third occasional seat 

But in each class there is a wide variety faking limousines, 
for instance (as distinct from limousine coupés), we have such 
saloon limousines and D-fronted 
terms sufficiently descriptive to obviate definition 
\n essential feature of the modern limousine is a large light or 


weather 


types as ‘all enclosed’ on 
limousines 





\ TYPICAL LANDAULET. 
window at the back quarter, more or less over the hind wheel. 
So much so that when this quarter-light is imported into a 
landaulet design, the result is known as a “ limousine-landaulet,’’ 
otherwise a “‘ three-quarter landaulet.’’ Then there are single and 
double landaulets, the single seating two inside, the double 
accommodating four or more. The modern tendency is more and 
more towards the three-quarter limousine landaulet with its quarter 
light, although there are many excellent examples of landaulets 
pure and simple, while in our traffic the type is common enough 
in the ordinary taxicab. furning to the open cars, there is so 
little variety in broad types that practically all are comprised 
under the heading “‘ touring cars,’’ and are classified according 
to their accommodation as two, three or four-seaters. It is as 
well to mention, however, that the ordinary 
touring body is often referred to as a phaeton. 
Most open touring cars are nowadays 
tlush-sided,’’ as, indeed, are many closed-in 
cars; that is to say, the entire side of the 
body presents an unbroken surface; the 
seat-line does not project beyond the part 
below it (called the rocker), nor is the body 
cut away at the hinder end to give clearance 
for the back wheels. These “ flush-sided ”’ 
bodies have advantages besides the obvious 
ones of less in wind resistance and neatness of 
appearance, for they are naturally stronger and 
may be slightly cheaper in construction, though 
the flush side renders it practically impossible 
to carry three passengers comfortably on the 
back seat. Still, to many such a limitation 
may be a positive advantage. Whether or not, 
however, the four-seated touring car of the 
future will be a five-seater is quite an open 
People want so much for their money 


question 
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A HOOPER LIMOUSINE. 





nowadays. There is no need to dwell on the term “ torped 
body ”’ or ‘‘ torpedo dash,” as they are sufficiently descriptive ir 
themselves, even to the most unlearned in body-work, to conve 
definitely their meaning, as also does the term “ scuttle dash.” 

There is one development of the touring car, however, whic! 
though little seen nowadays, deserves mention. Many ma 
remember the canopy roofs much used on touring cars six « 
eight years ago; in fact, in popularity they rivalled the Cap 
cart hood in those days. On these cars a light roof was carrie 
on small tubular pillars, the whole being so arranged that curtain 
could be added all round in cases of weather emergency. Th 
protected phaeton is the legitimate descendant of this type « 
vehicle, for it is practically a touring car carrying such a ligh 
roof supported at its rear end by a constructio 
similar to that of the back of a limousine. | 
fact, such a car is a semi-limousine. It con 
stitutes, however, an unusual type. 

The term two-seater is frequently mu 
abused, for, as often as not, the two-seat: 
is in reality no two-seater, but can accon 
modate a third on the dickey seat at the bac 

or two persons if they be small. Th 
protection of this dickey in the three seater 
one of the points in which modern car desig 
is least up-to-date, for it is almost invariabl 
regarded as more or less as an after-thought 
and no trouble is taken to afford it or it 
occupants any protection from the weath« 
This point, though, is being realised, and quit 
recently two designs have appeared, the one 
Siddeley-Deasy, in which the Cape-cart hoo 
is made to extend backwards over the dickey 
seat as well as forwards to the wind-screen 
in the other design two passengers wel 
carried at the back, but were accommodated o1 
small seats placed sideways and facing ea 
other—something like a stunted wagonett 

while the hood, folding to the back of then 
could, when extended forwards, cover bot! 
them and the occupants of the front seat 
This design in its shape rather suggested thi 
old tonneau phaeton of the old days befor 
the side-entrance body came in. The back seats in these, 
will be remembered, were either reached by a door at the back 
of the body or from the front of the car, the front seats of which 
could be swung clear to permit ingress to the back of the bod) 

To sum up the pros and cons of the various types, if I wer 
an ultra-rich man I would have a limousine for town work, 
cabriolet as a go-between, and touring cars for country work; but 
unless more or plutocratically rich I would content myself with 
landaulet or a cabriolet (or all-weather type). If the amount 
town-running were considerably in excess of work in the count 
then a landaulet; but where town and country are even 
balanced, then give me a cabriolet. It must not be forgotte 
however, that either of these two types are expensive, because t! 
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Latest Models 


THE WORLDS 1 BEST CAR 


“THE CAR OF EMPERORS AND KINGS 
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A FEW ILLUSTRIOUS PATRONS: 
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H.M. (the late) King Edward VII. (4 cars.) 
H.I.M. The German Emperor. (14 cars.) 
H.I.M. The German Empress. (4 cars.) 
.R.H. Crown Prince of Germany. 

.M. The Emperor of Japan. 

.M. The Tsar of Russia. (5 cars.) 

. & R.M. The Emperor Franz Josef of Austria. (4 cars) 
. The Dowager Queen of Portugal. 

. Carlos, late King of Portugal. 

. Leopold, late King of the Belgians. 
the King of Servia. 

. The King of Bulgaria. 

The King of Siam. 

1H. The Khedive of Egypt. 

H.S.H. Princess Hatzfelt. 

H.H. The Maharajah of Baroda. 

The Duke of Westminster. 

Lord Lonsdale. 

Lord Northcliffe. 

Lord St. Davids. 

Sir William Tate, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Sir Marcus Samuel. 


1914 MODELS AND PRICES. 


POPPET VALVE MODELS. 


12-15 h.p. 4-cyl. Live Axle, with Tyres and Detachable Rims 
New Mercedes Patent Double Cone oather Clutch and 


pot oh oe he be de te be ob Be pe 
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New Carburetter - ° . £325 
15-20 h.p. - . £425 25. 30 h. a - . £550 
35-40 hp. - . £675 45-50 hp. - : £750 
80-90 h.p. (Chain Drive with Chain Cases) - - £1,150 


SLEEVE VALVE MODELS : 


15-25 hp. 4 cyl., live Axle, with Tyres and Detachable 
Rims - - - - - . £525 
25-30 h.p.  - - £675 45-50 hp. - £975 


Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom: 


MILNES - DAIMLER- MERCEDES, LTD., 
132, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic: “‘ Milnesie, Rand, London.” Phone : Gerrard 8910, 8911, 891 

Agents for Liverpool and District: Bruce & Cockrell, 16-18, Bury Street 

Liverpool. Agents for Glasgow and District : West End Motor Co., 52, Wood 

lands Road, Charing Cross, Glasgow. Agents for Manchester and District 

Crawfords, Ltd., Stretford Road, Manchester. Agents for Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Percy Motor Co., Ltd., Northumberland Street 
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bodies require very careful work to make them 
fit towcther properly in fact, far more so than 
even a limousine \s it is, 1 have to rough 
it in a car of the phaeton or touring species 
and I am not sure that, for all-round work, 
even with a good deal of town running, that 
this well-evolved type is not as satisfactory 
as the cabriolet. It is certainly lighter on 
working expenses. As a matter of fact 
personally | prefer the touring car to the 
cabriolet, as probably would many people with 
open-air tastes AUTOLYCUS 








A NEW LIGHTING DYNAMO AND 
SELF-STARTER. 


COMBINED electri 
and self-starter which possesses several 
novel and interesting features has 
recently been placed on the market by th 
Imperial Motor Industries, Limited Hitherto 
makers of self-starters have generally adopted one or other of two 
alternatives They have either made the dynamo for generating 
the current separate from the motor for starting the engine, o1 
they have attempted to construct a dynamotor to serve both 








lighting dynamo 


purposes. The disadvantage of the first method is that the complete 
equipment is cumbersom« The second presents certain technical 
difficulties, and the apparatus is unsuitable, as a rule, for fitting 
to existing cars rhe new device, which is known as the 

I \. T.,”’ is claimed to overcome all these disadvantages, for 
while it is compact in size and light in weight, it acts both as a 
dynamo and an engine-starting motor as well It can be fitted 
to any car, and requires only a base to which it can b 
fixed, and a single chain sprocket attached to the crank-shaft on 
other portion of the mechanism suitable for obtaining a direct 
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drive The dynamotor is a compound wound machine, and when 
working as a dynamo has a current output of 250 watts 
at twelve volts, which should be sufficient to supply the needs of 
the largest installation of exterior and interior lights By means ot 
the special arrangement of the field windings the output remains 
constant, irrespective of engine speed, as soon as the necessary 
minimum revolutions required for current generating are reached 
\ free-wheel clutch is incorporated in the driving mechanism 
which, when the engine stops, allows the armature of the dynamo 
to be motorised ’’ and to run freely without any tendency to 
drive the engine. In these circumstances the « onsumption of current 
is very small, but the slight buzz of the free wheel warns the drive 
to disconnect the battery As a starting motor the machine is 
series wound so as to be capable of furnishing a large initial torque 
while, as soon as the first starting effort has 
been overcome, the consumption of current 1s 
reduced rhe standard T.A.T. machine is 
claimed to be capable of starting the largest 
four or six cylinder engines from cold on mag- 
neto only 

When the generator is running as a 
dynamo, it is arranged to give a large output 
at a relatively low engine speed, and the gear 
ratio employed for the purpose is therefore 
too high to give the necessary reduction for 
the machine when operating as a motor. 
Enclosed in the dynamo casing, and at its driv- 
ing end, is an epicyclic gearing, which is 
automatically brought into action when the 
starting button is pressed by the driver. The 
closing of the circuit by this means first excites 
a solenoid which locks the drum carrying 
the planetary pinions of the gear by means 
of a pawl and toothed rack cut upon its 
periphery Che motor then drives the engine 
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through the epicycli reduction gear. Immediately the engi 
starts, however, the motor is relieved of its load, and the curr 


passed is insufficient to hold the pawl in position. — It is therefo 


automatically released, even should the starting button be ke 
depressed We understand that the motor performs its work 
efficiently that it will set an engine in motion from 200 to 5 
times without exhausting the battery rhe T.A.T. installati 
is thus eminently suited for the most arduous work, such as 
doctor’s round, in which a great many starts have to be made w 
few intervening opportunities for recharging the accumulat 
rhe T.A.T. switchboard is contained in a handsome all-metal ¢ 
and carries voltmeter and ammeter, switches for the head, si 
dashboard and tail lamps, charging switch, starting switch, fu 
in the dynamo, and motor circuits and tail lamp tell-tale. The v: 
meter can be immediately brought into cir 
with the battery by turning a small swit 
Che tail lamp tell-tale is worked by a re 
and is not connected in series, so that it d 
not light up until the tail lamp is 
tinguished by some accident or failure of 
connections. 

The charging switch has three positi 
namely, off, half charge and full chai 
Che intermediate position cuts out part of 


field windings of the dynamo, and 
generator then delivers only a small “ soaki 
current to the batteries. A useful arrat 


ment is the locking device, which enables 
switch to be fixed in a neutral position 
as to isolate the battery entirely from 
lamps and motor. The lamps included in 
equipment are of Blériot make, and in 
two headlights with silvered reflectors 
focussing tubes on the lamp holders. 
entire outfit, including lamps, switchboard 
battery, adds about r2olb. tothe weight of 1 
car. No parts are subject to severe wear, 
there is little that can possibly get out of o1 
Purchasers are given a guarantee for two vy 
with the installation. 

The working parts, we may add, are throughout absolut 
protected from dust and wet, and require no more attention 
does an ordinary high-tension magneto, this being restricted 
occasional lubrication of the bearings. The epicyclic gear is « 
tained in a separate compartment, and its lubricant cannot poss 
reach the moving parts of the dynamo. Before leaving the w 


every dynamotor is tested. After it has developed full torqu 
a motor it is run as a dynamo at half and full output for 
working day at varying speeds up to 4,000 r.p.m. The batt 


which is the subject of a separate patent, is designed for very lh 
duty. Owing to the special construction of the plates, bucklit 
said to be practically impossible, and disintegration of the a 
material is negligible. The paste is held in a hollow lead f1 
thus permitting of a very high rate of dis harge without 


A CUNARD TOURING BODY. 
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“HOOPER” 
MOTOR BODIES 


LONDON BUILT, AND LIGHTEST 


AS BUILT FOR 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 


HOOPER & CO. are also Coachbuilders to 


H.M. The King of Spain. H.M. The Queen-Mother of the Netherlands. H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
H.M. The King of Norway. H.R.H. The Princess Royal. H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany. 





NEW “HOOPER” LIMOUSINE 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW CARS for immediate delivery. REPAIRS, all kinds, bodies and CHASSIS. 
EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS. 





OLYMPIA EXHIBITION. 


For “HOOPER” BODIES see 


STAND. STAND. 


76. Daimler*(Limousine, for H.M.the Queen). 96. Delahaye (Limousine-Landaulette). 
52. Rolls-Royce (Limousine-Landaulette). 104. Benz (Limousine-Landaulette). 
84. Charron (Limousine-Landaulette). 110. Opel (Limousine). 





Hooper & Co. have no Stand at Olympia—all enquiries should be addressed direct to : 


MOOPER & CO.,"“ ST. JAMES’S STREET, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 
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of damage. The 
cells are made of 
extra stout cellu- 
loid, fitted in a 
strong metal con- 
taining case painted 
with anti-sulphuri 
enamel All the 
switches have snap 
actions, so as to 
ensure their being 
definitely “on” o1 
** off,’ and the fuses 
are constructed so 
as to have a small 
amount of lag,” 
to prevent their 
being burnt out by a sudden rush of current lasting only a second 
or two. Spare fuses are provided, which are carried inside the switch 
board cover. Complete with lamps, the installation costs 65 guiness 


TOURING IN PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGAL offers an attractive and somewhat novel winter 
touring ground for motorists, a fact which an increasing number of 
owners are beginning to appreciate. The natural scenery is beauti 
ful, and there are numerous buildings and places of historical 
interest. Compared with those of England or France, the roads 
of Portugal are not good, but in some districts, particularly north 
of Lisbon, there are many stretches with good surfaces. A car of 
fairly high power is advisable even in Lisbon, where the main 
shopping street is built on a gradient of about 1 in 53. The political 
unrest does not seem to affect the majority of the inhabitants, 
who—in the country districts, at any rate—take not the slightest 
interest in government matters The R.A.C. has a representative 
in the capital who will afford visiting motorists every assistanc« 


R.A.C. TOWN PLANS. 

Owing to the success of the first series of special town plans 
issued by the Touring Department of the R.A.C., it has been 
decided to extend the system considerably, and arrangements are 
being made for the publication of plans for about eighty towns 
in England and Wales, showing entrances and exits and the best 
way through. 


THE A.A. AND REAR LIGHTS ON MOTOR CYCLES. 
The Automobile Association has addressed the following lette: 
to the Local Government Board, in reference to the recent decision 
on the subject of rear lights on motor-cycles: ‘‘ My committee 
(representing over 25,000 motor-cy¢ list members of the Automobile 


I I 
CAP OFF 


DYNAMOTOR WITH END 
SHOWING GEARING, ET( 
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Association and Motor Union) has had under consideration the 
effect of the recent decision of the Divisional Court in the case of 
‘ Webster v. Terry,’ in which it was held that Article II. (7) (1) 
of the Motor Cars Use and Construction Order applies to a motor- 
cycle, notwithstanding the provision contained in that sub-section, 
to the effect that it should not apply to any bicycle, tricycle, or 
other machine to which Section 85 of the Local Government Act, 
1888, applies. I am directed to communicate with you on the 
subject, and to point out that it was never intended that Article I] 
7) (1) should apply to motor-cycles, as appears from the circular 
letter issued by the Board on March t1oth, 1904, at the time the 
Motor Cars Use and Construction Order was made, in which it 
is clearly stated :. ‘ The lamps on motor-cycles remain as heretofore 
regulated by Section 85 of the Local Government Act, 1888.’ 
The Association is advised that no appeal lies from the decision 
of the Divisional Court, and in these circumstances I am to express 
my committee’s earnest hope that the Board will take immediate 
steps to give effect to the intention of the Motor Cars Use and 
Construction Order, as laid down by the Board, in order to remove 
a source of serious injustice to motor-cyclists. As a result of th 
decision referred to, any motor-cyclist using his machine during 
the period between one hour after sunset and one hour before sunris« 
is liable to prosecution and conviction. No rear lamp suitable for 
use on motor-cycles has ever been manufactured, and in the opinion 
of my committee any lighted lamp at the rear of a motor-cyck 
would be imprac- 

ticable for the fol- ~ Sa 

lowing reasons: 

(1) The extreme 

difficulty of fixing ; 

2) the impossi- 

bility of keeping 

such a lamp 

alight, owing to 

the vibration 

arising from the 

fact that the rear 

portion of a motor- 

cycle is not in- 

sulated from road 

shocks, as is the 

case with a motor- 

car; (3) the grave 

danger of fire. I 

am directed to 

call the attention 

of the Board to 

another equally 
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oa A F D : AC ' Me, By appointment motor tyre manufacturers 


to H.M. King George V. 


proving the steady growth in popularity of British-made 


DUNLOP 


tyres in the estimation of the British public, as evinced 
by the number of tyres fitted to cars at Olympia :— 





DUNLOP EXHIBIT 
AT OLYMPIA. 


(Nov. 7th to 15th, inclusive) 


THE DUNLOP TWIN 
DETACHABLE WIRE WHEEL. 


Dunlop plain and grooved tyres. 


1912. FF 


Dunlop leather-tread non-skid tyres. 
Dunlop detachable wire wheels. 
Dunlop detachable rims. 

Dunlop tyre, wheel, and rim accessories. 


STAND N®: 
187 











The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston 

Birmingham: and 14 Regent Street. London 

1,341 between S.W Paris: 4, Rue du Colon Moll 
all others. Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrass« 110 


Cross, 


1,150 between 
all others. 
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Britain’s foremost motorist 


Mr. S. F. Edge 


President of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 


says: 
a 

7, HERTET avea’® 
; fe gervovet _ 





Therefore 


Use 


Continental Oversize 


The First and Original Oversizes 


and the latest development of these famous Tyres. 








OLYMPIA SHOW, Stand 205. 
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important issue arising from the 
recent decision, namely, that if the 
exemption contained in the proviso at 
the end of Section (7) (1) of Article II. 
does not apply to motor-cycles, the 
provision of that section that the 
front lamp shall be placed on the 
extreme right or off-side of the vehicle 
does apply to motor-cycles. As the 
Board is aware, the front lamp on a 
motor-cycle is invariably fixed in line . 
with the frame of the machine, and 
experience has shown clearly that this 
is the only possible position in which 
the lamp can be carried. I am there- 
fore to submit most strongly that 
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the condition of affairs created by 
the decision of the Divisional Court 
is inequitable, and is likely to con- 
stitute a very serious hardship and 
injustice to a large section of road 
users in this country, and to express 
the hope that in the circumstances 
the Board will take immediate steps 
to make it clear that the front lamp 
on a motor-cycle may be carried as 
at present, in a position which has 
always been found satisfactory. If 
in the opinion of the Board it is 
desirable that the machine should 
carry a warning to overtaking traffic, 
this would be _ very effectively 
secured by the adoption of a reflex 
device similar to that at present used by a large number of motor- 
cyclists, and which has been found in practice to be most effective.’’ 
The Association is informed by the Local Government Board 
that the question of the position created by the decision of the 
Divisional Court is having most careful consideration on the part 
of the Board, and in the meantime any motor-cyclist who may be 
threatened with a prosecution for not carrying a rear light is asked 
to communicate with the secretary, Automobile Association and 
Motor Union, Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, im- 
mediately 
A DIFFICULTY OVERCOME. 

Che design of garages for private houses presents architectural 

problems which are often difficult of solution. It is not easy, for 


example, to provide a washing space in front of the car-house 





NOVEL ARRANGEMENT 





OF WASHING SPACE IN FRONT OF MOTOR-HOUSI 


without making it look like an awning stuck on to the front of th 
building as an afterthought. The photograph, now reproduce: 
of a garage built at Charters, Sunningdale, for Colonel Peacoc! 
to the design of his architects, Messrs. Forbes and Tate, shows 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty. The enclosed part of tl 
garage is a plain brick building adorned by the frieze and entablatu 
carried round from the pedimented front of the washing spac 

The latter does not look very large because of the great size of tl 
car which is standing there, but actually it occupies 21ft. 6i1 
by 25ft., and therefore provides ample room. Behind the pedime: 
the roof is wholly of glass, and the light for washing operations 

therefore as perfect as can be. The garage itself is heated and ha 
tiled floors and walls. There is a fully-equipped fitting shop i: 
connection with it. 























We have very great pleasure in announcing 
that the Technical Committee of the 
Royal Automobile Club have awarded 


THE DEWAR TROPHY 


for the recent test of its unique and special 
features. The “Cadillac” has the additional 
honour of being the only car in the world 
that has earned the distinction of winning 
this much - coveted trophy twice— 1909, 1914. 
@ The Dewar Trophy is the Blue Riband of the 
Automobile Industry, and is awarded by the 


echnical Committee for the most meritorious 
performance in any R.A.C. trials during the year 


STAND No. 108 OLYMPIA 


ws 


F.S. BENNETT LIMITED (CADILLAC MOTORS LIMITED) 
Cadillac Corner, 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Efisben, Westcent,London.” Telephones: Gerrard 9265 & 9266. 





















the 


secret of good cooks the world over—the secret of their 
delicious soups and gravies,—the secret of their rich entrées 
and savouries, — the secret of their 

dainty aspics and strengthening invalid 

jellies,—the secret of the freshness and 

variety of their menus,—the secret of 

the ease and quickness, and the sur- 

prising economy with which they 

prepare each appetising dish 









Lemco 1s all concentrated beef 
guaranteed absolutely pure. 
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Olympia Stand 181 The SINGER Series 


for 1914 


includes every useful type ; and the 
following will be presented at the 
Show: 




















2O0-h.p. Seven - seater Touring 
Singer, with long w heel 
base. 


20-h.p. Singer Limousine Lan- 
daulet, with 11 ft. wheel 
base. 

14eh.p. Four-seater Singer. 

10-h.p. Two-Seater Singer 
Light Car. 














Revised Price List Now Ready. 


Each Model will be fully equipped for 
the road, and fitted with Dynamo 
Lighting Set. The I915 Model of 


The Beldam Tyre Co. Ltd., 10 h.p. Singer was universally ac- 
. : claimed as the best value ever offered 
Brentford, Middlesex. in Light Cars. The I9I14 Model is 


better still. 








Stand Full details of all Singer Motor Co., Ltd. 
9 1914 Models _ sent 
post-free by return Coventry. 
London Agents: 
SINGER & Co., Ltd., 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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OLYMPIA, = eT 
OPEN DAILY, 10 till 10. “at 
= FRIDAY . Nov. 7th, to SATURDAY, Nov. 15th the Button AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
= The Recognised WORLD'S MARKET ITH the “T.A.T.” on your car there is no 
eheterecter Tosa Cope Ensesal Monts toetras “cranking up.” You merely sit in your 
sented. a ys at ~~ . ag, Tuesday, belore = seat and press a button. The engine starts at 
: p.m, ursday, before 6 p m.. 5/- once. The “T.A.T.” also provides electric light- 
= a A. AAR = OLYMPIA ing for your car. It is British made and carries a 
pe ) S) & Two Years’ Guarantee. Write fordescriptive folder 
= —— = = , 
<< : * a. Se The Imperial Motor Industries Ltd. 
= [SS << ——_ ar — GALLERY | 11 Denmark St., Charing Cross Rd., London. 
































Just the turn of a Switch #2 2%) ies on of 


the darkness clear as day— 
no stopping the car or even slackening speed. Contrast the “‘BROLT” Dynamo Electric Lighting System with the 
older illuminants, gas and oil, and their ever-present disadvantages. Electricity is clean and convenient and what 
is most important of all gives a most brilliant light. ‘‘BROLT” Electric Lighting Outfit is superior in every way Bettis Mate 
to other Dynamo Lighting Systems. It is 


absolutely reliable and can be installed on any OLYMPIA STAND 235 (Gallery). Guaranteed. 


car no matter what make or size, and when 





once fitted it requires practically no attention. 


Price from £19 lls. 6d. per set. 
The “ BROLT™ Catalogue sent on request. 
BROWN BROTHERS, LTD., 
Head Offic: and Wholesale Warehouse : 
GREAT EASTERN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Showrooms: '5 Newman Street, W. 
267-273 Ueansgate, Manchester. 














DEWAR TROPHY. 

The certificates for the trials held during the twelve months 
ending October 15th last by the Royal Automobile Club have 
been examined by the Technical Committee of the Club with the 
view of awarding the Dewar Trophy for the most meritorious per- 
formance during the year. As a result the trophy has been 
awarded to Messrs. F. B. Bennett, Limited, in respect of the 
performance of their 1914 Cadillac car in the trial which was recently 
described in our columns. It is interesting to note that this is 
the second occasion on which a Cadillac has been awarded the 
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WOLSELEY HOSPITAL LAUNCH. purchaser of a car and t 


trophy, as in 1908 the famous Standardisation Test was adjudged 
the most meritorious performance of the year 
A WOLSELEY HOSPITAL LAUNCH. 

The photograph shows a hospital launch recently completed 
by the Wolseley Tool and Motor Company, this being the first of 
a series which the company are building for a foreign government. 
These launches, which will serve as tenders to isolation hospitals, 
are 46ft. long, of oft. beam, with a twin-screw installation of two 
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six-cylinder 30 h.p. motors, and a contract speed of 11 knots. 
The engines are the standard Wolseley MM6 type and are fitted 
with the Company’s automatic starting mechanism, the exception- 
ally quiet and vibrationless running of these motors rendering them 
suitable for ambulance work. The hull construction is of mahogany 
and teak, the launch being copper-sheathed below water. The 
accommodation comprises: Forecastle and engine-room, beneath 
the raised deck forward; control cockpit amidships; doctor’s 
ccmpartment and dispensary; toilet room; and four sick-beds 
in the main cabin house. Throughout the latter there is 7ft. 6in. 
head-room. The vessel can 
be easily controlled single- 
handed, and on trials ex- 
ceeded her contract speed by 
half a knot. She is very 
fully equipped for her special 
work, and will assuredly 
render most useful service. 


ITEMS. 


We are informed that 
the six-cylinder Siddeley- 
Deasy saloon limousine, which 
is a conspicuous feature of 
the makers’ exhibit at 
Olympia, has been purchased 
by Mr. S. F. Edge. 

Mr. H. G. Burford, the 
Managing Director of the 
Automobile Consolidated 
Alliance, Limited, will be ir 
attendance during th« 
Olympia Exhibition to plac« 
his wide experience at thx 
disposal of any intending 


give advice. A _ representa 
tive will also be at Stand 349 in the Gallery to deal with th: 
matter of insurances. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that the Postmaster-General is con ' 
tinuing the work, experimentally carried out by the Commercial! 
Motor Users’ Association in 1910, in the matter of installing tele- 
phones at cab-ranks where there are no shelters. Telephones hav 
now been provided for the cab-ranks in Pall Mall, St. James’s 
Street and Lower Regent Street. ( 
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Renault: Rolls-Royce 
Chassis 
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They listen then they char the way 
to hear the sweettoned Gabriel * 








The “ GABRIEL” WAY isthe surest way. It is not offensive but gets there all the same. 
The efficiency of a motor alarm does not depend on its ability to scare the wits out of ' 
people, but rather on its usefulness in clearing the road AHEAD as quickly and politely 

ssible. That is why the 1 


GABRIEL HORN , 


STAND 235 OLYMPIA 
has found favour with Royalty and al! considerate motorists everywhere. Its clear 
p melodious note asks, never demands. a clear road and instantly gets it. 
The “ GABRIEL " is blown by the exhaust gases, project:ng the sound forward. It is this 
forward sound projection that clears the road far better than a sudden raucous blare. 
which confuses and annoys everybody within hearing. The musical appeal of the 
“ GABRIEL” makes friends, who w llingly make way for your car. 


Lastsalifetime. Pricefrom £2 10s. Gabriel Booklet on request- 


BROWN BROTHERS, LTD., 


Head Offi d Whelerale W he : GREAT s Ss 
ond OM tbowrecms: 15, NEWMAN STREET W. ; Sees DER NOLES MANGE ON. EC | 


























TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS. 

E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
38-38, PECKHAM RD.,LONDON,S.E. 


and Branches. 


Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” = 
Telepho.e—3760 Hop 2 lines). Largest Motor Works in Lon 
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DES AND 


the and an attractive 


a ppea rance. 


comfort, 
Suéde has effectually proved how valuable are its 
this regard, the later deftly 
treated that all undue weight has been eliminated. A stitched 
suéde hat, moreover, in some modish colouring has the pleasu 


y OUR attention essentials of 


this 


practicability 
week I 































am hoping to services in and models are so 
mcentrate exclusively on motoring matters and motoring garb. 
aking into consideration the necessarily restricted area of the latter, 
is truly amazing the amount of change and variety that is brought 
bout. Although of late years the closed automobile has put a 
ymewhat different complexion on the story, it is one, however, 
that cuts both ways, since while on the one hand the landaulet 
body has obviated the necessity for weatherproof garments, it 
has, on the other, enhanced the worth and desirability of sumptuous 
wraps and extravagant millinery. 

Taking a retrospective look backwards over a decade or so, 
when the tonneau body, with the then frequently inadequate Cape- 
cart hood as the sole protection between the elements and the occu- 
pant of the motor-car, was the generally accepted model, this is 
the better realised what immense strides have been made. Lovers 
of air, and what may be termed sporting motoring, still represent 
a sufficiently large community, and it is for these in particular 
that millinery, wrap coats, veils, etc., especially devised for comfort 
and protection, 
form the basis of 
a distinct and 
individual study. 


able advantage of serving ends other than motoring. Perhaps, 
however, the leading fancy of the immediate moment is patent 
leather, sometimes allied with straw, as doublure to the flexible 
brim. 
passed away as an emphatic fashion it will still remain as an 
Notably t« 


front, 


And the chances are that even when this shiny leather has 


acceptedly practical medium for hard motoring use. 
the 
is waterproof silk, 


also, 











which, as may be 
imagined, models 
exceedingly 
little 
while an 


modish 
hats ; 
even later recruit 
is broché. I saw 
a perfectly ador- 
able little cap 
affair of the latter 
completed by a 


Happily, a better chin strap. _ It 
latter-day under- was built quite 
standing has like- sott like a 
wise added _ to boudoir wnégligée, 
these utilitarian so that, when not 


essentials a_ be- in™use, it could be 


folded with 





coming aspect. 
3uried deep in 





up 


impunity and 


oblivion—and the slipped away in 
Fates be praised any pocket or 
for the same—is receptacle. As a 
the spectacle of matter of fact, 


and women 
who, as a contem- 
porary pithily put 
it, “‘ Were 


men 


once 


this was arranged 
more or less afte 
the 
tulle capotes that 


close - fitting 


human,” the head- were seen about 
gear then worn during the sum- 
was a serious mer and, 


offender. Many of 
us can recall 
with painful 
vividness the 
sonies caused by 
‘ceping in place with hatpins the heavy peaked cap, 
which then was the sole recognised piece of head cover- 
g for motoring and its predecessor, bicycling. Then 
lowed a hopeless sort of bonnet, fashioned on the 





although an 
obviously capital 
and practicalidea, 
the genius respon- 
sible for its adap- 
tation to motoring 
needs is to be 
heartily congratu- 


lated. A particu- 


l-fashioned scuttle lines, that proved wholly in- j lar expression I 
lequate, the slightest wind finding its way under the Baorke- have in mind was 
im and sweeping the whole affair off the head. A Ader carried out in 
mnet, in the strictest sense of the term, has not od mole broché, the 


ved satisfactory, and although certain little models 

still so called, it is more a facon de parley than a 
ily accurate description. Close-fitting hats with 
xible brims, or little caps into which the 
id is tucked securely away, are now the generally 
cepted styles 


cosy 


serious 


for motoring, as combining 











COAT 


AND ‘SKIRT 


OF 





IN RIFLE 
LEOPARD 


GREEN 
SKIN. 


WITH 


A 


VEST 


edge bound with 
a narrow band ot 
mole fur and com- 
pleted by one of 
the very cleverest 


veils ever devised. 
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The head and hair being effectually shielded from harm and 
devastating influences within the cap, the veil was merely 
designed to cover the face. It was of chiffon, and shaped into a 
sort of arc, with an elastic run through a slot top and bottom, 
the latter, of course, smaller than the top, while at the back 
both edges were fitted with clip fasteners. The two, when united, 
represented the very neatest motoring headgear fitment I think 
I have ever seen. And by a happy coincidence, rather than, I 
regret to say, good management, we are able to show a similar 
suggestion on the head grouped with the pictured motoring 
costume. The cap in this instance is of broché, but is arranged 


A MOTOR COAT OF CIVET CAT. 


with another modish fad—the jockey peak, while, just about to be 
adjusted, is an over-all lace veil planned on a similar method. 
Another most ingenious veil that I saw when prospecting 
round for all the latest tit-bits and novelties was more of 
the regulation length. This was made of a wide width chiffon, 
the ends being split up either side to a considerable depth; in 
fact, approximately to where they would ordinarily be gathered 
up round the throat. The method pursued is to throw the veil 
over the hat or toque, and tie the front set of ends securely 
beneath the chin, which enables the others to be disposed at the 
will of the wearer. The veil worn over the face, the latter can be 
knotted at the back or flung back over the hat ; the affair remains 
secure, thanks to the tied half of the ends. Alike with motoring 
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millinery and veils, the main objective nowadays is to do away 
with pins, which are both dangerous and desperately uncomfortable 
when their services are entirely relied upon to keep a hat or veil 
in place. 

A motoring veil that is finding the best appreciation, for 
occasions when it is necessary to wear smarter hats, is of ninon with 
the Tosca net face piece. And just one more hint in connection 
with practical headgear, and then to pass on to other equally im- 
portant items of the garbing. The woman who drives herself and 
tours will find a cap with flexible brim, made of waterproofed oil 
silk, an invaluable companion in stormy weather. This has quite 
a smart appearance, the more so just 
now with shiny leather in favour; or 
there are some little sou’-wester caps 
of oil silk that have an equally work- 
manlike appearance. 

Discussing motor wraps the other 
day with an authority of weight, a 
long-standing belief of mine was onc 
agafn ratified—that a coat, fur insidk 
and out, was merely an affectation. A 
wrap with fur outside only amply 
suffices for average needs, the pel: 
merely performing the function o 
assisting the body to retain its natur: 
heat ; whereas, for absolute resistanc 
against severe inclemency there i 
nothing like leather. Consequently 
nothing in connection with motorin 
dress has progressed more secure! 
on the lines of popular favour tha 
the detachable leather lining. It is s 
thoroughly reasonable and practica 
and its assistance enables the accon 
panying coat, whether it be of fur « 
some woven fabric, to be used f 
walking or occasions other tha 
motoring. Natural furs assured! 
claim first place in this regard. Fi 
years I, together with many others 
have placed unreservedly at _ th 
head of the list, as a hard, im- 
pervious fur, natural musquash. But 
now one must perforce admit ther 
are certain formidable rivals that 
are running natural musquash in a 
close race—Greenland or Baltic sea 
for example, which is as sturdy and 
imperturbable a pelt as any could 
wish to find. This is not the 
amphibious animal requisitioned to 
fashion the coveted dark seal coat 
but a much closer-haired creature of 
delicate creamy hue with delightful 
markings. Again, there is civet cat 
and it is civet cat we have selected 
to create the original design of a smart 
serviceable motor wrap. It is trimmed 
with skunk, and, while conforming to 
the decreed workmanlike demands, is 
yet of supremely modish appearanc 
thanks to clever ligne and treatment 
generally, the closed fronts buttoning 
low down on one side. The straight 
up-and-down coat of material, lined 
fur, is practically non-existent so fa! 
as the really well-turned-out woman 
is concerned. Cheap versions hav 
entirely done for that, and the ey 
now craves and exacts that ther 
shall be something distinctive in the silhouette. Very subtly 
contrived, but there, nevertheless, is the bagginess about (lh 
shoulders and the slightly nipped-in appearance about the 
and it is only necessary once to see the old style and the new sil 
by side to decide irrevocably in favour of the latter ; while in !icu 
of the stereotyped tweeds and friezes there are velours de dr'p, 
plain and ribbed ratines, duvetyne, fleecy cloths and the |! 
Original colourings, too, play their part in creating diversion. A 
favourite nuance is a deep cinnamon or suéde, while quite a num <1 
of intrepid spirits are essaying pronounced yellow tones temp: 
by deep sombre-hued furs. 

A case in point is related in the second picture. This s! 
a coat of velours de laine in a veritable moutarde shade, a thorou:'y 
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t * Maisie,” composed of first quality pure white RUSSIAN ERMINE (with natural tails) and Seal Musquash. Stole, 84 Gns.; Muff, 74 } Gns. 
. “Iris,” a new collarette and vest in one, which can be worn either way, as sketched ; designed for wear with Tailor Suits ; in first 
i quality pure white RUSSIAN ERMINE, 10 Gns. - - - - Large Double Fur Muff, 15 Gns. 
, “Mavis” Collarette in fine quality DARK NATURAL SKUNK, can be worn either way, as sketched, 133 Gns.; Large Muff, 143 Gns. 
n = 
“Blanche” Large Stole, double fur throughout, in fine quality pure white RUSSIAN ERMINE, trimmed natural tails, 174 Gns. 
These special prices cannot be repeated when the present stock ts sold out. 
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practical wrap buttoning right up to the throat, where a becoming 
finish is provided in a close-fitting tie of skunk, a sort of facing of 
this fur being carried down the left side to the waist, which is 
furthermore enhanced by large tortoiseshell buttons. For the 
rest of the decorative detail stitchings are employed, line after 
line occurring about the hips from the point where the skirt or 
lower portion of the coat is mounted on to the baggy upper. Who, 
years ago, would have dreamt 
ally chic and shapely an affair 
permitted to enter the motor- 


forsooth, a few 
that so emphatic- 







would have been 
ing arena? There is no doubt at all but that those 


for such developments have 


= 
| 


chiefly responsible 








IN VELOURS DE LAINE TRIMMED SKUNK 


used the utmost discretion in their attack on the subject. It 
goes without saying that Paris took the initiative, and as 
usual went to extremes, with the result, doubtless, of retarding 
for a time these very laudable efforts to bring about change 
and variety. Once, however, the wheat of elegance and con- 
sistency became separated from the chaff of silly extrava- 
gance, things began to move in the right direction, to culminate 
eventually in such models as the one we have just been 
discussing. 

When starting forth on this dissertation over motoring wraps, 
I put aside sternly, as altogether outside the pale of reasonable 
discussion, a new cloth popularly known as Teddy Bear. This 
was such an instantaneous success that the market became flooded 
with cheap manufactured coats, and exclusive establishments 
who had been rather taken with the fancy at the outset hastily 
concealed their rolls of this Teddy Bear cloth. But, as it 
turns out, this wholesale condemnation was misjudged. The 
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cloth in itself is ‘all right, also the colour, which is both effec- 
tive and serviceable. What was at fault was the bad cut and 
cheap workmanship of the ready-to-wear offerings. True, Teddy 
Bear cloth has the merit or demerit of being moderately priced, 
but I have myself seen, during the past week or so, some wraps 
made of the material that not the most fastidious woman could 
find it in her heart to despise. As a knockabout driving wrap 
at an accessible price, approximately five guineas, there are certain 
Teddy Bear cloth creations that can be safely trusted to hold their 
own with the best. 

The subject of the first full-length sketch relates to a coat 
and skirt of dark rifle green velours de laine, a welcome variant of 
the conventional wrap coat,and, as a matter of fact, quite as practical. 
So attired, the woman who drives her own car may confidently 
face the most exigent luncheon-party or even an afternoon call. 
Some very close and nice attention has been accorded the designing 
of this suit, as a glance at the picture will confirm. There is a 
practical touch in the actual buttoning up of the centre front of 
the skirt, this permitting the jupe a smart, slim appearance, while 
the coat conforms to all the most recent decrees. It may be briefly 
summed up as short and straight, the unique vest of leopard-skin 
falling into line with this, while carried over all at a low line is a 
broad belt of the cloth. At the top the vest is thrown back with a 
collar that rolls back at a slightly outstanding line, cuffs to corre- 
spond, and muff—when such an accessory is needed—completing 
a scheme that I am sure will be admitted is both attractive and 
reasonable. The accompanying little hat is of dark green velvet, 
and boasts an extremely original line, the narrowed brim in front 
suddenly rising to an immense height either side, to be as equally 
suddenly cleft at the back. 

Another detail that may possibly be regarded in the light of 
a side issue, but which in reality is of paramount importance to 
every woman who goes in for serious motoring, is the care of her 
complexion. Nothing really is worse for the skin than the rapid 
transit through the air, when dust and dirt must inevitably penetrate 
into the pores, be the face ever so carefully shielded by veil or mask ; 
and while it is impossible to entirely prevent the cause, a vast deal 
can be done to circumvent the effect. After a long, or even short 
spin for the matter of that, in an open car on a cold, windy day, 
the woman who is wise will lose no time in applying some good 
cream to her face, gently rubbing it in with the finger tips until 
it has practically disappeared, a slight dusting of carefully selected 
powder taking away any shiny effect. Hot water and soap must 
be strenuously avoided, the deleterious result of the latter im- 
mediately becoming obvious in a burning face and hard, unbecom- 
ing dryness of the skin—evils that are by no means transitory, 
permanent and lasting harm being frequently wrought by such a 
procedure. A good deal, however, can be done in the right direc- 
tion by the constant use of Dr. Dys’ most admirable preparations. 
There is, for example, his “‘ Sachet de Fraicheur”’ that if used 
regularly softens and whitens the skin, and is particularly valuable 
to motoring women, who will also find his “‘ Créme Dysaline ” 
immensely helpful in protecting and preserving the beauty oi 
the skin. 

Before starting out for a drive the face should be sponged 
with tepid water, in which a ‘‘ Sachet de Fraicheur ” or “ Sachet 
de Beauté” has been soaked, an application of “ Lotion Rosée 
du Dr. Dys,”’ supplemented by a light sprinkling of “ Printaniére,” 
an imperceptible powder, working wonders in preventing the ele- 
ments from doing permanent harm to the most delicate complexion. 
All particulars of Dr. Dys’ invaluable preparations may be 
obtained from the sole agent, V. Darsy, 54, Faubourg St. Honoré, 
Paris. 

Of the little etceteras in connection with motoring garb, their 
name is verily legion. While some are necessary, others are merely 
desirable, and yet a third are just freakish luxuries. Among the 
first are gloves. For real practical service nothing surpasses a 
gauntlet, tan cape quality. A particular model for winter wear is 
cosily wool-lined and finished with an adjustable strap and press 
button, and is quite moderate in price; and for this the range 
extends to every conceivable extravagance in fur and fur-lined 
gloves. Then, no fastidious feminine motorist considers her equip- 
ment complete nowadays lacking some dainty motoring bag 
a small, cleverly-fitted-up companion, the contents, if the necessit 
arises, seeing one through a night unexpectedly spent on the road 
As a matter of fact, these cases have ceased to be regarded as 
luxury, albeit they are very frequently made so, and are reall) 
imperative if the joys of motor touring are to be experienced. © 
more interest every year are the ingeniously planned and fitted uj 
lunch and tea baskets. In many instances these are now mad 
an integral part of the car, and if a trifle costly to begin with, are 
economical in the end, as the prohibitive charges of country-sid 
hotels are saved. L. M. &. 
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‘ 1.—Charming Hat in Black Velvet, with upstanding 3.—Becoming Fur Hat in Fitch, dyed Sable colour, 4.—Model Hat in Black Velvet with full soft crown | 
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Whiteley’s Millinery 


2.—Soft, good-fitting Hat in Mole-shaded Velvet, 
prettily trimmed with two Mole Feathers 
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RETRIEVER TRIALS. 

r I SHE Horsham and District Society held their eighth meeting 

on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, the Sedgwick 

Park Shooting being kindly placed at their disposal by Mr. 
R. E. Henderson. Partridges were, alas! as scarce here as in many 
other parts of the country ; but, fortunately, the card was not 
an unduly long one Sudden Warren Dash, owned and handled 
by Mr. J. Alexander, was adjudged 
the winner of both the All-aged and 
the Junior Stakes, bringing birds to 
hand cleanly and quickly from roots, 
covert, stubble and water. True 
sympathy between handler and dog 
was evident throughout, and as this 
fine Labrador is little more than 
eighteen months old, we shall expect 
to hear more of him in the future. 
The Duchess of Hamilton’s Dunvagel 
Juniper, born January roth, 1913, was 
second in the Junior Stakes ; and Mr. 
C. C. Eversfield’s Denne Druid, by 
Peter of Faskally, third. The second 
day of the meeting was spoiled by 
heavy rain International Gundog 
League trials were also held last week 
near Newport, Isle of Wight, with an 
entry of twenty-one retrievers Vis- 
count Helmsley’s Nawton Pruna, by 
Peter of Faskally out of Dunvagel 
Jet, secured first place, the Hon 
Ulric Thynne’s Muntham Peter being 
second, and Mr. C. C. Eversfield’s 
Denne Nora, by Peter of Faskally 


out of Crane, third. Pheasants were “eh CG. €CUF.« «OST . 


plentiful, and notwithstanding the 

number of entries, the judges were able to make their awards 
comparatively early in the afternoon of the second day 
The only fixture of importance prior to the championship meeting 
in January is at Adare, Ireland. We are able to reproduce 
two striking photographs taken at the Horsham Meeting in which 
Mr. |]. Alexander’s Sudden Warren Dash and Mr. E. F. St. John’s 
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Whitebread’s Togo are bringing birds to hand from roots and 
covert respectively. 
“THE GUN AT HOME AND ABROAD.” 
Vol. I. of “‘ British Game Birds and Wildfowl,” issued under 
the above title, is dealt with at some length on pages 648-50. 
The names of those who have contributed to this splendid work- 
Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant, Mr. J. G. Millais, Captain Aymer Maxwell, 





JOHN’S WHITEBREAD’S TOGO RETRIEVING. 


Major Arthur Acland Hood, Colonel Meysey Thompson, Mr. Abel 
Chapman and Mr. E. Harting—will be familiar to our readers, 
the majority having contributed to our columns from time to time. 


THE TROUBLE OF GETTING GROUSE-DRIVERS. 

The difficulty of obtaining beaters to drive the grouse is having 
the effect, in some parts, of disposing the shooting tenants to resort 
to the older methods of dogging or 
walking up, and it is interesting to 
note the different accounts as to the 
possibility of getting grouse which 
have been driven for some years and, 
in consequence, have been made ab- 
normally wild, to lie sufficiently close 
for the older methods to be of any 
avail with them. A great deal, of 
course, depends on the weather, for 
the birds are always very much more 
quiet and restful when it is warm and 
calm than when cold and blustery. 
And then much depends on the pre- 
sence of any large birds. Many people 
will tell you that the reason why 
grouse are so much more disposed to 
long flights than they used to be is 
because the birds of prey have been 
so closely killed off. This is the case, 
for instance, in the Orkneys, where 
the difference in the habit of the 
grouse is extraordinarily marked since 
the big birds have been killed down. 
They did not dare, in the old days, 
for fear of the peregrine or the 
eagle, to show themselves above the 


MR. J. ALEXANDER’S SUDDEN WARREN DASH AT WORK. shelter of the heather. On most 


Winner of both the All Aged and Junior Stakes. 


moors in Scotland, and probably on all 
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The New 36-Grain 





Smokeless Powder 





‘N.E. 


“Field” trials demonstrate 


‘“N.E.” cives: 
Extra Velocity, 
No High Pressures, 
No Punishing Recoil, 
Remarkably Even Patterns. 


The that 


‘tN .E.” establishes a New Standard for 
Smokeless Powders and will be found to 
supply a real want in the Shooting World. 


Sample Cartridges and Descriptive 
Booklet on application to 


The New Explosives Cri. 


62, London Wall, London, E.C. 
Established i865. 
THE “SPORTSMAN’S GAME REGISTER” FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Eye-Shields. 


SHOT-PROOF PEBBLE GOGGLES. 
} MOTOR GOGGLES. 
GLASOLIN, for Protecting Spectacies against Rain. 


Deer-Stalking Telescopes. 
CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 3, nsca? iat tonmon. 




















SPORTSMEN PURCHASING NEW GUNS 


are Recommended to SELL THEIR OLD ONES through 


THE BAZAAR 


' Exchange and Mart Newspaper. Good Prices Obtainabie. 
Anything else can be equally easily Sold, 
Bought, or Exchanged by Private Gentlemen. 
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The ELEY 1913 
PROPRIETARY CARTRIDGE 
12 Bore only. 
A 3” deep-shell gastight cartridge, 
loaded with a 


ELEY (Flake) 


specially selected 





Smokeless Powder. 


Made in Great Britain 


Eley Bros., Ltd., are Cartridge Manufacturers 
by Royal Warrant of Appointment to H.M 
King Alfonso of Spain 


The above cartridge can be obtained of 


allGunmakers and Ammunition Dealer: 


Wholesale only 


ELEY BROS. LTD. 
LONDON 
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“Smokeless <> Diamond” 


MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 


and will improve your shooting: 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Ltd. 


Cannon Street House, London, €.C. 
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in England and Wales, the big birds have been so far killed down 
that they no longer exist in any such numbers as to deter the grouse 
from flight, but there are moors in Scotland where the ravens and 
even the eagles are still numerous enough to make them very 
prudent, and there, no doubt, there is a better chance of getting 
the birds to lie to dogs than where there is no need for them to 
be cautious. It is not that the ravens will strike down a flying 
grouse, but that the grouse do not distinguish between the corvine 
birds and the true birds of prey. Even a heron flying over a hillside 
will exercise just the same effect on the emotions of the grouse 
as an eagle or a peregrine. But after all, the chief taming influence 
is the climate, and where this is mild and soft, as on the West Coast 
and the islands, the grouse will lie kindly ; where it is cold and bleak 
they will be wild and unapproachable. 


ON PRESSURE TESTING. 

MONG the many eminent achievements in gunnery effected 

A by the Field has been its success in establishing uni- 

tormity in the various tests applicable to guns and 
cartridges, but for which it is safe to say that the data and 
figures by which sportsmen are to-day able to compare almost 
any feature they may desire would not be in existence. In 
pursuance of this policy it recently invited gun and cartridge makers 
to meet with the object of agreeing upon the adoption of some 
changes in the sizes of the pistons used in pressure testing, and a 
new table by which the compression of the leads is translated into 
figures expressive of the amount of pressure generated in the gun. 
This meeting adopted resolutions which promise early fruition. 
In the meantime a simple explanation of the process of pressure 
testing may add interest to some of the highly technical literature 
on the subject recently published. 

As the safety of a gun and its performances are largely de- 
pendent upon the pressure generated by the charge, it is quite 
unnecessary to dilate upon the importance of measuring it; on 
the other hand, as the pressure is generated and again falls to zero 
in about the one-thousandth part of a second, the difficulty of 
devising an instrument capable of recording what occurs in such 
a brief period of time affords abundant apology for any shoit- 
comings it may possess. Briefly described, the instrument consists 
of a hole bored into the chamber of the gun, into which is fitted 
a piston, on the top of which is placed a piece of lead of standard 
size and density, held tightly in position by a screw. When the 
charge is fired the piston is forced outwards and crushes the lead 
against the screw, reducing it in length. The extent of the reduc- 
tion of a number of leads affords a visible means of comparing the 
pressures which produced it. 

The leads used in connection with shot-guns are cylindrical, 
*5 of an inch long and -325 of an inch in diameter, and the piston 
by which the pressure in the gun is communicated to the lead is 
‘225 of an inch in diameter. The piston may be inserted at any 
point in the barrel; but though for more extended investigations 
several pistons in one barrel are used, to minimise work one piston 
is commonly inserted at a point rin. from the breech, at which 
point pressure is usually at its maximum. 

In testing half-a-dozen 12-bore cartridges the leads may be 
reduced in length, say, -036, ‘038, °04, ‘042, 043 and ‘045 of an 
inch respectively, and it is obvious that the difference in length 
represents corresponding differences in pressure; but figures 
merely expressive of the reduction in the lengths of pieces of lead, 
though serving admirably as a basis of comparison, would not 
convey an idea of pressure, consequently efforts have been made to 
translate this reduction into terms by which pressure is commonly 
expressed and understood, 7.e., tons, pounds or atmospheres. 
According to the standard table of pressures now used the world 
over in connection with Messrs. Eley Brothers’ leads, a reduction 
of ‘039 in the length of the lead indicates a pressure of three tons 
per square inch in the barrel. Whether this is actually so is so 
much a matter of uncertainty that among the objects of the recent 
meeting was to approve a new interpretation of the relationship 
of the reduction of lead to the pressure which caused it. In an) 
case, provided the table indicates a rational increase of pressuré 
for each reduction in length, it serves the purpose of enabling 
useful comparisons, which is all that is required. As no mediun 
for compressing leads at all similar in rapidity of action to th« 
pressure in a gun barrel in which the pressure exerted could b« 
measured with certainty, has yet been found, it has remained im 
possible to prepare a table which rests upon any firmer foundatio! 
than intelligent conjecture. Nevertheless, the existing tabl 
admirably serves the most useful purpose for which it was designed 
and the larger pistons and new table proposed by our contempora! 
promise to enable even closer and more reliable comparison tha 
its predecessor. E. N. 
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BAKER ST. LONDON.,W. 
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GRANDFATHER 


SETTEE 


covered in green or 
crimson silk damask 
(4 feet 6 inches wide 


£6 :18 :6 





Thisillustration (repro- 
duced from the actual 
settee) is an example 
of the many exclusively 
designed pieces to be 
seen in our showrooms, 
a visit to which will 
well repay the time 
taken, and you will 
not be importuned to 
buy. If inconvenient 
to call, kindly write for 
illustrated catalogue. 
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The BEST 


SOAP is the 
RIGHT SO 
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BE IN THE FASHION 


USE THE FAMOUS 


CHANCELLOR 


GOLF BALL 


Undoubtedly the best value 
ever offered in a 2/- ball. 
Ask your Sports dealer and 
Professional for the 
“CHANCELLOR” and 
you will get the best ball for 


LONG DRIVES, 
ACCURATE PUTTING, 
And DURABILITY. 





Made in two markings and THREE 
SIZES and WEIGHTS- 
HEAVY—MEDIUM — LIGHT 


A WONDERFUL BALL 


THAT WILL MAKE THE PLAYER FAMOUS 


Price - 2/- 


MADE BY RUBASTIC, LTD., 


The home of the Golf Ball Industry.” 


14-15, Cockspur Street, LONDON, S.W. 














DORE & SON 


LIMITED 
ARTISTIC TAILORS 


The ‘“Doré” Overcoats from 63/- rain- 
proofed if desired, cut and made on new 
principles which give ease with elegance 





*25, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
306, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C. 
43, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
80, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 


* There is also a Ladies’ Tailoring Department at this address. 
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COMMERCIAL FRUIT-GROWING 
IN BRITAIN. 


LTHOUGH the progress of hardy fruit cultivation for 
commercial purposes in England and Wales during the 
last ten years has not been of a particularly rapid 
character, it has been on sound lines, and growers to-day 
adopt far more up-to-date and scientific methods than 

would have been considered practicable in the closing days of the 
nineteenth century. It has often been asserted, and not, unfortun- 
ately, without some justification, that home growers are a long wa\ 
behind those in America and Australia, both in the cultivation and 
marketing of their crops; but if the sound progress that has bee 
and is still being made can be accelerated, during the next few years 
this stigma of indolesence will be wiped out. At the Kent Com 
mercial Fruit Show, held at Maidstone on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week, market-growers from all parts of the country met ir 
competition, and although the Kentish growers had a decide 
advantage in the show being held, as it were, on their own doorste] 

they did not have things quite all their own way. The exhibitio: 
was the third organised by the Wye Agricultural College, and th 

second held at Maidstone, the initial show, in 1911, being hel 

at Ashford. By offering prizes for the best packed boxes an 

barrels of apples, the organisers of the show are doing much 1 

encourage the marketing of fruit in an attractive form; and thi 

when so packed it demands good prices was evidenced by the resul: 

of the sale held during the afternoon of the opening day. Settir 

aside the fancy prices paid for some of the first prize boxes, suc! 
as three guineas for a forty-pounds box of Cox’s Orange Pippi 

the graded and boxed fruit realised considerably more than t! 

same kinds and samples would have done had they been packed 
in the old-fashioned and bruise-begetting wicker sieves. 

In discussing the prospects of fruit-growing in this country 
with several of the most successful market-growers, the writer had 
an opportunity of gaining some insight to the openings there 
for really up-to-date, intelligent and hard-working men. One and 
all ridiculed the idea of anyone emigrating to Canada and ot! 
of our Colonies for the purpose of growing apples. In the words 
of one large grower, ‘‘ we can produce better apples in this country 
than any that reach us from the Colonies, and the cost of freight 
from there to our markets more than equals the extra cost of land 
that we have to contend with in this country.”” The Agent-General 
for Victoria, who was present at the luncheon, stated that lh 
had never seen apples so good in Australia. Taking this for granted 
the layman may well ask how it is that Colonial apples are given 
preference by retailers over the home-grown article. The repl) 
to this is two-fold. The consumer, until educated up to it, will 
invariably purchase apples of attractive colour, irrespective of thei! 
quality. Then the retailer, when he buys a box or barrel of Colonia 
apples, knows exactly what he is buying, and knows that they wi 
be of even size and the quality throughout as stated. The question 
of colour is perhaps the greatest difficulty the home grower has at 
present to contend with. So little is really known about th: 
cause of apples colouring that it might well form the subject o! 
close and careful investigation; and now that Government grants 
have been made to several of our agricultural colleges for research 
work, we may confidently hope that reliable data will before long 
be available. Our preconceived ideas that it was a question ol! 
sunshine were rudely upset last year, when, although dull weathe! 
prevailed with aggravating persistency, apples were better coloured 
than they had been for years. This autumn, when there has been 
at least a good amount of sunshine, colour is, in most instances 
conspicuous by its absence. The fact that a few growers, whos 


land contains an appreciable quantity of ironstone, get apples we! 
coloured every season lends support to the suggestion that so! 
constituents have a greater effect on colour than was at one tink 
considered possible. 

Apart altogether from colour, our home growers, or at le.st 
good proportion of them, are now producing apples that are ‘nu 
more free from blemish than they were ten years ago, and ms 
way in advance in this respect than the best that come fro ov 
Colonies. By the use of scientifically compounded spray: 4m 
washes, insect and fungoid pests have been practically elim: «t 
from our best fruit farms, and home-grown fruit with s. ' 
and dirty skins is now the exception rather than the rule. 
pit, a physical deterioration that causes brown sunken } 
under the skin of the fruit, has troubled us but very little i. th 
country, except in the abnormal summer of 1911, when Was 
prevalent in many districts. It will thus be seen that the 
question of cultivation the home grower has several point 1" 


tavour. 
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ax. FLAVOURED WITH RIPE 


fl i \ t NN | FRUIT JUICES 


Guaranteed Absolutely 





Pure, and Free from 


\ 


-/ Made in Silver Lined Pans 
Under Ideal Hygienic Conditions 
At the Famous Orchard Factory 


Chemical Preservatives 















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR CHIVERS 
DO NOT ACCEPT INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES 








Chivers & Sons, Ltd, 
The Orchird Factory, Histon, Cambridge 
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ITCHING 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 
By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


* * 


London 


329-331, 
Oxford Street 


45, 
Knightsbridge 


Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 
69, Deansgate 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 
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The “ Princess Margaret” Car, from Six Guineas. 


A smart cur of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 
by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seasoned wooa 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-tray can 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- 
viding additional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
sent on receipt of name and address. 
































Magnificent effects in lighting cana 
be obtained with 
















DRAWN WIRE ELECTRIC LAMPS 


which, because of their brilliancy, durability and 
economy, are unsurpassed for all lighting conditions. 
















Mazda lL.amps are 
British made andl 
can be obtained 
from Electrical 
Contractors, Iron- 
mongers & Stores, 


















The illustration shows a 
dintny room lighte d hy the 
B, “ Eye-Rest” system 
of Indirect Lighting. 

Booklet: jree on request. 


The ” :tish Thomson-Houston Go., Ltd. 
Mazda House 


77, \> per Thames Street, LONDON, E.C. 











Soft, evenly diffused light—no po'nts of intense brilliance to cause 
slare and irritate the eyes—Leautilul fittings—these are some of the 
avant «ges of 


B.T.H. “ EYE-REST ” | 
LIGHTING 


Artistic suspended bowls containing powerlul reflectors are employed 
These rellectors are upturned to the ceiling and the light from the 
Mazda Drawn Wire Electric lamps is first reflected to the ceiling 
and thence distributed uniformly over the room. The fitting can 
be supplied in any style of decoration, and can be either of metal or 
moulded composition. 


Write for free booklet further explaining this 
beauttful system 
Tue British Tnomson-Houston Co., Lrp., 
5 Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames St., London, E.¢ 
Works—Rugby. Branches in all large Town 
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Grading, packing and marketing, however, tell at present a 
rather different story. As already stated, retailers, except those 
who cater for the very best districts of London and other big 
cities, and who practically handle all the really well packed samples 
that are sent to market, still prefer to buy Colonial apples In 
conversation with a large grower in the Malvern district, he stated 
that many salesmen, with the conservatism that characterises 
us as a race, still refused to handle boxed apples, preferring to 
cling to their old wicker sieves which they send to the grower each 
year, and so make practically certain of securing his fruit hat 
such a policy will, sooner or later, prove disastrous to both salesman 
and grower is fairly evident. The same grower stated that for the 
first two years he started using boxes he steadily lost money ; 
but now one salesman in Manchester who has realised the advan- 
tages of the system, takes all the apples he can send, and that a 
few large retailers buy the whole of it by brand alone, a special 
label bearing the name of the variety and the grower’s brand 
trade mark, but not his name and address, being affixed to each 
box. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the up-to-date grower 
has to contend with is the vast quantity of ungraded and ofttimes 
rubbishy fruit that is sent to market. In a great many districts 
old and neglected orchards exist that are incapable of producing first- 
rate or even second-rate fruit ; yet the owners of these are allowed 
to send this inferior produce to market ; hence the bad name so long 
associated with home-grown fruit still clings to it. Some Govern- 
ment supervision such as they have in the Colonies, whereby 
inspectors have the power to prevent produce under a certain 
standard being marketed, would prove a boon to those growers who 
are now growing only the best and marketing it in a well packed, 
graded and clean condition. That many more home-grown apples 
of good quality will soon be available is evidenced by the enormous 
demand there has been during the last few years for standard 
and half-standard trees of the best market varieties, nurserymen 
being hard put to it to meet the demand In the meantime, 
exhibitions such as that at Maidstone are doing invaluable work 
in bringing to the notice of growers, salesmen and consumers 
the merits of good home-grown produce, proper grading and 
packing, and the best machinery for spraying and in other ways 


combating insect and fungoid pests F. W. H. 
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THE ABIDING CHARM OF ITALY. 


The Cities of Romagna and the Marches, by Edward Hutto: 
(Methuen and Co.) 


IT is not easy to imprison in mere words the abiding charm of Italy—that worl 
‘in which heaven constraineth us ""—but the art of Mr. Hutton is instinct wit 
this fair secret, and one opens his books in the happy certitude of enjoymen 
His latest volume, a welcome successor to his studies of city and country in 
Tuscany, Umbria, Lombardy and Venetia, is not the least attractive of thes 
delightful guide-books. Mr. Hutton loves what he sees, and writes with tl 
sympathy born of intimate knowledge and love and a tender tolerance f 
superstition, in such compelling wise that it is impossible not to share, for t! 
time being, an enthusiasm which may sometimes be excessive, and preferenc 
which may, perhaps, prove hard to justify. From Ravenna, “ famous as Rome, 
mysterious as Byzantium,” he passes, chiefly by those highways and byways 
which he loves best—since “it is the greatest part of one’s pleasure in Ita’y 
through Ferrara, that strong and cruel place, 
” to Bologna, sombre and learned, “ the least 


to be upon the road’ “so f 
of the memory of dead pleasures, 
demonstrative city in the Peninsula.” 
armies of two thousand years, along the Via Emilia and the Via Flaminia 
comes to Rimini, and the eagle eyrie of San Marino, and Loreto, home of t 1e 
most astonishing idol in Europe, and all the little lovely cities of the Adria 

shore, “ full of the sun and full of all the graciousness of the lig it 
and the sky”; and so, passing through that exquisite country between 1 .1¢ 
mountains and the sea, which is so much less visited than Tuscany, yet ev: ry 
bit as fair, where, indeed, the light and the colour seem almost too good to be 
true, he turns again northward to the little sun-baked, wind-swept cities of ‘he 
hills, so hard to reach and so much harder to leave, whose magic names mak a 
veritable symphony—Amandola, Macerata, San Severino, Camerino. 1 4is 
district, hitherto almost inaccessible to the ordinary traveller, is now ope: ed 
up by the admirable motor service replacing the slow old diligence, whicl: is 
the one modern thing in Italy that Mr. Hutton, whole-hearted lover of ten pi 
passati, can altogether praise. One can only be sorry when he reaches Urb n 
at last, compassioned to the end by that art which is the noblest expres 
of life, and by that fascinating history, compact of passion and blood and t« 
which everywhere intensifies the spell of this delectable land where almos' 
nothing lacks charm, and peoples its pleasant places with a throng of gh« 
brilliant or pathetic or sinister, and always irresistible. Mr. Hutton’s b 
which has several illustrations, including a reproduction of Della Rob! 
flawless altar-piece at Gradara, and a somewhat inadequate map, is a boo 
enjoy for the sake of his subject, and to linger over for the sake of his st 


Thence, tramping in the dust of t « 


3 
7 


which loses nothing in attractiveness as it increases in restraint; thoug 
truth it is easy to forgive exuberance of language where what is to be wr 
of has a beauty and a wonder and a delight for which no words can ev 
really good enough 
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BEST WASH FOR WOUNDS 
AND SORES 

BEST MOUTH AND THR 
GERMICIDE 

BEST AIR PURIFIER 


KILLS ALL DISEASE GERMS 
NON-POISONOUS 
DOES NOT STAIN LINEN 


DISINFECTANT, ANTISEPTIC, 
SXIDANT AND DEODORANT 





For Ideal Cooking 


BERNDORFEF 
PURE SOLID NICKEL 


: COOKING UTENSILS 


cannot be surpassed 


No Tinning. Most Hygienic. No Special Cleaning. 
Bright & Silverlike Appearance. 
SEAMLESS & INDESTRUCTIBLE + FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


JHE BERNDORF METAL WORKS, ARTHUR KRUPP, 
231 Regent St. London W (Close to Oxford Circus) 4 
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Don’t remain 
Weak, Anzmic, ‘Nervy,’ ‘Run-down’ 


Get well the ‘Wincarnis’ way—the quick, sure and safe way to health 

' “Wincarnis’ creates mew health, mew strength. new blood 
new nerves, and new life. Because “Wincarnis’ is a 
Tonic, a Restorative. a Blood-maker and a Nerve Food 
—allin one. And remember, you are safe in taking 








because it is the only Wine Tonic of any repute that 
does not contain drugs. That is one reason why 
over 10.000 Doctors recommend it. Don't continue to 
suffer needlessly. Take advantage of the new life 
*Wincarnis’ offers you. Will you try gust one bottle ? 
Enclose three penny stamps for free 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE j=! ssc to, Coreuan& co 
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Battleship 


rl Teakwood 
vit . 
- Furniture 
ah made from Britain's 
_ old Battleships 
tl 
fr 
tl 
xu 
m 
0. 
ta'y 
full 
east 
tu 
Po JACOBEAN STOOL 
In Battleship Teakwood ty 
a 3m Pop 6 < m Model C 
if Price £1.1.0 
very 
re 
koa 
T his 
d 
bn 
Yi 
P irs 
: JACOBEAN STOOL 


In 


16 in 


Battleship oiaees, 
Top 16 x 

Price £1. 7 ° . 
Height 16 in Top 3 ft. 6 in. x 12 in. 
With 6 legs. An excellent Fender 
seat. Model B. Price £2.5.0 


Height 
odel A 





Fully illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application to:— 
HUGHES, BOLCKOW & CO., 
Battleship Breakers, 
BLYTH, NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Ltd. 
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REVOLVING SHELTERS 


Mounted on Patent Wheels 
with Revolving Gear and 
Foundation Platform. 


Size 8ft by 6ft. 





PRICE 
£11 10s. Od. 
Carriage Paid 


Best Materiais 
and Workman 


ship. Send for 
4913 © atal loy me 
of Shelters. 


J. T. HOBSON'S co. 


i Pp bl 
Wood uildine ‘Specialists. B t 0 F 0 R 0. 
Established year lor ve 

Hood in S 1 > 
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Popular Styles in Smart Shirt Blouses. 


These at 
favoured a 


a place 
woman's 


Smart Tailor 1 
the new 


pleated front, 
Pocket, 
Collar. In ¢ 
with coloured 


material. 
sizes. 


Best quality 
Delaine 
Yoke ,Patch P« 
speare”’ 
Cuffs, good we 


Perject-fitting 
Woollen mate 
weight, Cream 
different 


side front, wa 
does not = 


Perfect - fittin 
Yoke with 
gathered on, 
speare : 
‘ie. Colours: 
Helio, Grey, 
and Sky. Al 


sizes. 


Neat 
Shirt, 


Wover 
with 


jor Golf, in 
coloured Colla 
Pocket, also 
in all the 
shades. 


neu 


Size 48 - 





Shirts are 


ment, and should find 


“ B.S. ENNIS.” 


Silk 
material, Yoke back, Box- 


“Ss 
Jream Ground 


Plain Cream, ee washable 
All i 


“ B.S. CARLOW.” 
Shirt, 

Collar, neat Button 

rial. Can be hadina / 

all stock sizes. Pricet/ 1 1 


“ B.S. FERMA.” 


coloured stripes, 
Sleeves put in with double 
seam, no fulne 


Price 
“B.S. LOUTH.” 


Striped Delaine, 
front 


with Button Cuffs, “ 
Collar, Black Silk 


“B.S. CAVAN.” 


Patch 
and detachable Collar, 
fjectly plain style, 


Price 


All these Blouses canbe 
had in sizes 42, 44, 


tractive 
much 
t the mo- 


in every 
wardrobe. 


nade Shirt, in 
and Wool 


with Patch 
hakespeare "* 


Stripes, also 


9/11 


Price 


Plain Cream 
American 
wket,Shake- 


ashable mate- 


Shirt, in new 
rial, light in 
ground with 


88, fastens at 


shes well and 


6/11 


Shirt, in 
American 
slightly 
Sleeve, 
Shake- 


g 
new 


Black, Navy, 
Brown, Saxe 


geet 5/6 


Price 


t Cashmere 
Pocket 
per- 
suitable 
Cream with 
rs, Cuffs and 
Self colours, 


“ 9/11 


46 
3/- extra. 





LONDON, S.W. 


Richard Burbidge, Managing Director. 

















families. 


Reference : 
Rirmingham. 


LET US PAY PART 
R of your Tailor’s Bill. 


Having a constant demand for discarded clothes 
we can pay the best prices for them, and 
been patronised for many years by the best 
Send parcel carriage forward — we 
send cash per return under plain envelope. 
CHILD & CO., 32, Hill Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Colmore Row, 


The 


have 


Habits. 
for reducing weight. 











New Edition (i8th}. 


DIETETIC CURE of 


WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 


Contents.—Evils of Corpulency. 
and permanent cure at any age. 
Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, 


Cloth, 1s.6d. Boards,i1s, Of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishe 


By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 
Dangerous conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak Heart, Gout, etc. 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless 
etc. Analysis and Composition ot some largely advertised secr 
LONDON: CHAT‘iO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C 


"Ts. 


OBESITY 


Diet the only safe 
Evils of Over-Eating and Sedentary 


et preparations 
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By Appointment. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 


ASSURANCE—— 
CORPORATION, Lta 


Pry¥ 
£5, 000,000 














| | Assets exceed 
£2,250,000 





CHIFP OFPICES— 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
General Buildings, Al dw} ch, 

London, "W.C. 


F. Norie-Miller, J.P. 
Genera! Manager. 











WE ISSUE THE 


R.A.C. 


Policy and a special 


A.A. and M.U. 


Membership Policy 


Providing 
Complete Cover and 
Complete Satisfaction 


Large Non-Claimants’ Bonus 
Exceptionally Low Premiums 





















FOR ONE AND ALL THE IDEAL FOOD 


HORLICK’ 


MALTED oo 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 





Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes and Club Houses. 





at 1/6, 2/6 anc 


mm request 


in Sterilised Glass Bottles Ss, 
unple for trial free by post 


Ot all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberai 


4 
3 
) 
) 
) 


No cooking sopaeed. 


HORLICK’S LUNCH TABLETS. ‘00, "2! co" 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Siough, Bucks.,England. 


Sey Ry Ry Ry BR VO Oh BL er 


There is no one t n the use of Horlick’s Malt: d Milk will not prove beneficial. A 
Sweeping stateme nt b one which is made with the « lence of experience I com- 
bined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals form a perfe ind 
natural food, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s Malted Milk appeals t ne 
and all. meeting in each case the -pecial dietetic needs of the individual Either as a cor 
plete or supplementary diet it stands alone a unrivalled Readily a milated with little 
tax on digestion, Horlicl nourishes, tein ind invigorate ipplic ‘ th and 
Vitality, and builds up and maintains health, fit md stamina. To the Busine nan the 
regular use of Horlick’s is especially valuable as it prever fatigue and t nergy. 
and the Athlete finds in it the best training diet. In the home Horlic sis a val 1 nd 
delicious f-od-beverage suitable for all and more beneficial than tea flee 


it 


111. 


ae tal 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Fashions, Furry JUST when it seems as 
and Otherwise if the last word on 

the subject of furs must 
have been spoken comes a most fascinating 
catalogue from Messrs. John Barker and 
Co., Limited, of Kensington, revealing 
many original possibilities New and very 
distinguished is a full-length coat carried 
out in moleskin and seal-musquash, the 
mole forming the body of the garment 
while the heavier fur is introduced in a 
wide collar, fronts, half-sleeves and a deep 
draped hem which is carried right up 
under the arms in narrow panels. Another 
coat in  seal-musquash, outlined with 
natural fitch, has the new stole collar 
which forms a most becoming hood when 
required, and another exquisite model, 
which can be executed in either ermine 
or white coney, has a huge cope-like 
collar of rich lace fringed with ermine tails 
A smart seven-eighths length coat of 
Persian lamb with a big stole collar of 
stone-marten is made with a Russian 
blouse effect and deep gauntlet cuffs 
to the full sleeves ; and close by is another 
exquisite design in ermine with long wide 
revers carried down to a gigantic button 
on the left side and inserted all round 
with a wide band of broadtail. Stoles 
and muffs are represented in great variety, 
both of pelts and shapes; and the tur- 
lined travelling coats are most moderately 
priced. From Messrs. Barker also comes 
a general catalogue of autumn fashions 
well worthy of regard. With the coat-and 
skirt season in full swing blouses are 
greatly in request, and it is well to know 
that at this house one can get them in every 
conceivable style, material and price 
starting with long sleeved morning blouses 
of cream embroidered delaine and in 
cluding some smart shirts in_ crepe 
delaine and dainty ninon slips obtain 
able for a few shillings. In evening frocks 
Messrs. Barker have some delightful 
models most moderately priced, and en 
tirely of the moment in material and 
while the sashes, tunics, beaded 
coats, etc., wherewith to bring a last year’s 
toilette up to date, are well represented 
More utilitarian but very essential are 
the sections dealing with cosy underwear 
dressing-gowns, footwear, children’s out- 
fitting, etc Several pages are devoted 
to beautiful household linen. It is worth 
while to note, by the way, in this depart- 
ment that Messrs. Barker are making a 
special offer of six thousand pairs of real 
Witney blankets straight from the mills 
at very favourable prices They are also 
showing some very beautiful designs in 
the down quilts which we have long ceased 
to regard as a luxury, and will re-cover old 
ones and make them as good as new on 
quite moderate terms. 


design ; 


ALTHOUGH the 
charms of Vernet-les- 
Bains and its. sur- 
roundings have been dwelt upon often 
and at length by many writers, both 
English and foreign, all who know and 
love this beautiful health resort will 
welcome a delightful little volume, entitled 
‘All About Vernet-les-Bains,’’ by Alfred 
Emberson (Printing Craft, Limited), which 
has just appeared, while those who have 
yet to visit the Pyrenees will find it a 
most useful and entertaining guide to a 
very large portion of that country. Mr 
Emberson writes with knowledge as well as 
appreciation of his subject, for he has lived 
at Vernet-les-Bains for nearly two years, 
and as a result the “ Notes’”’ into which 
he divides his book deal less with the famous 
sulphur springs, which work such wonders 
with shattered nerves and too, ‘‘ too solid 
flesh,’’ than with the natural beauties of 
the district. He talks of the hills—glorious 
just now with autumnal vines, and clothed 
in flowers from the time the Christmas 
roses bloom till French lavender and 
larkspur and martagon lilies fade in the 


A Pyrenean 
Beauty Spot. 


autumn; he devotes a long and copious 
note to the generous flora; another, no 
less delightful, to birds, beasts and fishes : 
and another to butterflies and moths. A 
section which is sure to be appreciated 
deals with walks long and short. He dis- 
courses delightfully on the towns of the 
Pyrenees. For motorists he evidently 
has more affection than many dwellers 
in out-of-the-way places, for he not only 
gives them plenty ot excursion routes 
quite apart from the stereotyped runs, 
but aiso directions for coming overland 
from England by several routes, and from 
Paris vid Versailles, Chartres, Poitiers, 
Angouléme and Pau. Finally, he supplies 
a useful bibliography of Vernet-les-Baines 
and district. The book is daintily illus- 
trated with pen and ink sketches by Marv 
Emberson, well bound, and of a convenient 
size to slip into an inner pocket. 


A New Raglan THE one drawback 
Coat. to the otherwise 

admirable Raglan 
coat hitherto has been that the long seam 


THE NEW RAGLAN, 

from arm to neck was apt to give the appear- 
ance of excessive slope to the shoulders. In 
the Raglan which we illustrate, however, 
this drawback has been obviated by a new 
system of cutting, which not only gives 
the shoulders a slightly square effect, but 
also enables the coat to be buttoned closely 
round the throat without using a tab and 
without dragging. The new coat has been 
designed by Messrs. Doré and Sons, 25, 
Conduit Street, who are making it, both for 
men and ladies, in some very nice tweeds, 
gabardine, etc., rainproofed by special 
process, at prices ranging from 3 guineas 
upwards. 


To Preserve the THE one grievance 
Complexion. the sportswoman 

has against her outdoor 
avocations is that one cannot expose one’s 
complexion indiscriminately to sun, wind 
and cold without suffering for it. Sunburn 
is apt to leave a permanent cloudiness 
behind, while the roughness resulting from 
a long day in the saddle or on the ice 
when a cold wind is blowing not only 
coarsens the texture of the skin, but 
renders it extremely tender. When in 


this condition great care should be taken 
in the choice of a toilet soap to avoid 
increasing the irritation and inflammation, 
and a very delightful brand which is not 
only soothing at the time, but will be found 
to have a permanently beneficial effect on 
the skin, is Price’s Regina Nursery Soap. 
Being specially designed for the delicate 
skins of infants, this soap contains nothing 
but the mildest ingredients, and has quite 
unique emollient qualities, which are very 
comforting to a wind-roughened face. For 
general use, whether for toilet or bath, 
the Regina Original is an excellent soap, 
mild, emollient and remarkably economical 
in use, while it also possesses a delightfully 
fresh, cleanly perfume. Those who suffer 
from lack of fresh air and exercise rather 
than too much of it should try the Regina 
Medicated Soap, which has a remarkable 
tonic effect, very stimulating to a dull 
skin, and a material aid to maintaining a 
fresh complexion. Moreover, it also pos 
sesses antiseptic qualities, which make it 
particularly valuable to nurses, doctors or 
anyone who has to come in contact with 
illness and other risks of infection. These 
Regina Specialised Soaps, as they are 
called, are sold by all chemists, stores 
etc. ; but in order that a satisfactory choice 
should be made, a box of three trial samples 
comprising one tablet each of the Nursery 
Medicated and Original, will be forwarded 
post free to any address in the United 
Kingdom on receipt of three penny stamps 
by the manufacturers, Messrs. Price 

Belmont Works, Battersea, S.W. 


Model Gowns WE 
to Order. ceived from Messrs 
Frederick Gorring¢ 
Limited, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W 
a catalogue of autumn and winter fashion 
to which we would draw our readers 
attention. It opens with a page of mode! 
gowns selected from the designs of the 
most prominent artists in Paris with a view 
to being reproduced in materials to suit 
the taste of the purchaser. The idea is 
an excellent one, for while modestl\ 
endowed shoppers might hesitate to invest 
in such a gown in the exquisite but costl) 
fabrics of the moment, it is quite anothe: 
story to have an original design execute 
by experts in the humbler material of one’s 
personal choice. Coats and _ skirts are 
lavishly represented both in neat suitings, 
etc., for morning wear, and in more elaborate 
materials. A particularly charming design 
in embossed velours with collar and cuffs of 
skunk calls for special notice. The new 
loose back, caught by a low belt, figures 
in a cosy costume of ratine with a colla: 
and deep hem of skunk opossum. Then 
there are some exquisite designs in tea 
gowns—which always assert their usefulness 
with the approach of winter—indoor, day 
and evening gowns, etc. Messrs. Gorringe 
have always been famous for the excellenc: 
of their underclothes; they are one ol 
the few firms in London who supply small 
sized garments at moderate prices, and wi 
would advise any reader whose stoc! 
requires replenishing to pay a visit to the! 
and see for herself the pure wool “ F.G 
combinations which they are supplyil 
in all sizes and shapes at the very reasonab 
price of 6s. 11d., or 7s. 11d. with lor 
sleeves. While on the subject of wear 
attire a glance at the glove departmet 
reveals the fact that it is possible to obtai 
here twenty button mousquetaire glov: 
in white French kid for 6s. 11d. per pair 
a refreshing change from the half-sovereig 
and upwards usually paid. Another e: 
tremely cheap item in this departmen 
is the natural coney wool-lined mot 
gauntlet at 9s. 11d. per pair, and all tl 
lined gloves, whether in fur or wool, a 
equally reasonable. Among the millinery a 
some charming models in velvet, Austria 
velours, etc., but the sports and travellir 
hats, ranging in prices from a few shillings 
are specially worth consideration just nov . 


have just r¢ 
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35 hip. Limousine 

Landaulette 

completely equipped 
£1,200 















*At the Steps of every Palace.” 


Che FIAT is the car that stands at the steps of every palace i in Europe. It is essentially the 
car for those whose position, taste and culture make it imperative that they should possess the 
best and smartest of all motor cars. The FIAT is a perfect car in every sense. It is famous 
the world over for grace and beauty of design, absolute reliability and luxurious finish. 
The new 12/15 h.p. four cylinder fully equipped FIAT torpedo for {375 fully upholds the 
FIAT standard of engineering perfection. It is exactly similar in design, workmanship, 
quaiity of material and excellence of finish to the higher powered FIATS which have achieved 
such repute in the motor world during the past ten years. 


FULLY EQUIPPED AND READY FOR THE ROAD 


12/15 h.p, chassis, torpedo body to seat 5, hood, screen, 5 Michelin 
Complete detachable rims and tyres, horn, 5 lamps, full kit of tools, jack, etc, £375 


(With coupe body and same equipment, £425.) 


STAND No. 49 at OLYMPIA 


Other models are the 15-20, 20/30 and 35 hp. 


A complete range of these models fitted with most luxurious coach work of 
different types will be shown on the FIAT Company's Stand,and on Stand No 
149 (Mulliner), No. 152 (Maythorn), & No. 135 (Brighton Motor Coach Works). 


ALL FIAT CARS ARE FITTED WITH MICHELIN TYRES) 


FiAT 








Head Office and Showrooms: 


FIAT MOTORS, Ltd., 37-38, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


Te'egras ** F.atism-Rand, London." Telephones : 7946-7950 Gerrard 





South of England Depot: 101, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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12-15 /.p. Torpedo completely equipped, as illustrated, 37° 
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HERE are few practical motorists who are not bombarded 
by friends and relations at this time of year with requests 
for advice in regard to the purchase of acar. Asa rule, the 
advice is ignored when the selection is finally made, the 
salesman proving more persuasive than the disinterested 
counsellor. Nevertheless, there must be thousands of 
uld-be motorists who visit Olympia with only the vaguest idea 
to the sort of car which will really meet their requirements ; 
| itis in the hope of affording some assistance, however slight, 
such complete novices that these notes are written. 
In the first place, it is essential that the prospective purchaser 
uld have a clear idea of the purpose for which the car is required. 
set out to buy a motor without having definitely decided this 
stion is merely to invite disappointment. The style of carriage- 
k, the horse power of the engine, the gear ratios of the back axle, 
wheelbase of the chassis, the strength of the springs—all depend 
a certain extent on the work which the car will have to do, and 
unless this point is fully understood, a quite unsuitable selection 

y easily be made. It is possible, of course, to obtain what may 
be described as “ general utility’ cars, and probably the majority 
ol those sold comply more or less with this description. Nevertheless, 

heap American car, for example, would hardly be a wise choice 
for heavy continental touring, nor would, say, a high-powered 
ix-cylinder make a convenient week-end “‘ runabout ’’ for an owner- 
driver with a strictly limited amount of leisure time at his disposal. 
(hese may, perhaps, be regarded as such extreme instances of 
unsuitable selections that few would be guilty of them ; but it may 
ve taken as an axiom that a motorist seldom finds his first car 
entirely satisfactory. Apart from the question of price, with which 
we deal later, and the actual choice of a maker, the points which 
are apt to cause confusion in the mind of the inexperienced buyer 
are (1) body-work, (2) horse power and (3) number of cylinders, 
and we propose to deal briefly with each of these in turn. 


TOUR 
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THE PURCHASE AND USE OF A CAR. 








The most popular motor body at the present moment is 
undoubtedly the landaulet in one or other of its numerous forms 
Its popularity is due to the fact that it makes a comfortable closed 
body when complete protection is required, but can be used with the 
rear half open in fine weather. Objections to the landaulet 
are that, owing to the difficulty of arranging windows in the folding 
hood, the interior is somewhat dark, and that the numerous joints 
in the body-work are apt, sooner or later, to develop rattles and 
squeaks. This type of carriage is not usually regarded as suitable for 
an owner who drives himself, although a few motorists may lb 


seen at the wheel of landaulets, especially in the country. Th 
limousine, the descendant of the brougham, possesses, in our opinion 
many points of advantage over the landaulet. The framework 


is stronger and more rigid, unlimited window space can be arranged, 
and the absence of a folding leather hood renders possible a far more 
graceful design. With the windows down, the limousine can be 
made as airy and yet far less draughty than a landaulet with 
hood thrown back. The one objection is the presence of a fixed 
roof which obscures part of the view when touring. 

A third popular variety of coachwork is the cabriolet which may 
best be described as a landaulet which can be used as an entirely 
open car, a leather hood supported on folding pillars covering the 
whole of the body when protection is required. As a general utility 
car for the owner-driver, the cabriolet has some advantages, against 
which must be weighed the large number of joints to work loose 
and rattle, the rapid wear of the hood, and the latter’s ungainly 
appearance when folded back, although in one or two high class 
designs, this objectiou has been largely overcome. Mention should 
also be made of the fact that the cabriolet is inferior to the landaulet 
and limousine in luggage-carrying capacity, as nothing can be 


placed on the roof. The protection that the landaulet and limousine 
give to the inside passengers is sometimes extended to the front 
seats by enclosing the sides and roof These ‘‘ interior driven ”’ 
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bodies have become somewhat popular of late with owner-drivers, 
but are very expensive to build, and their raison d’éire largely dis- 
appears if a paid driver is employed. 

Two-seated covered bodies, either of the landaulet type or 
with fixed protection, are also obviously only suited to the 
motorist of either sex who drives unaccompanied by a chauffeur. 
They are warm and comfortable in wet or cold weather, and may be 
regarded as a very useful type for the man of limited means who 
lives in the country and wants a small car for all-round purposes 
Che seat is often wide enough to hold three persons at a pinch, 
and the platform at the rear can be arranged to carry a quantity of 
luggage. The open body still retains its popularity, largely, no doubt, 
on account of its cheapness. In cold weather it is unpleasantly 
draughty, and the folding canvas hood, with which it is invariably 
fitted, is only a makeshift protection from the rain For touring 
in the summer, when the object is to enjoy the scenery and the fresh 
air to the utmost, it has no superior ; but the open body can hardly 
be recommended for general use all the year round, except perhaps 
by the young and hardy. Nevertheless, an open car is far 
better than none at all, and there are thousands of four and two 
seaters scattered up and down the country whose owners derive 
immense satisfaction from them, and with the aid of a hood and wind 
screen find sufficient protection from the elements even when 
shopping in the town, dining out or theatre-going. 

The question of horse power is largely a matter of price, as 
few purchasers would choose a 12 h.p. when they could afford, 
say, a 20 h.p. or 30 h.p._ In order to carry a comfortable covered 
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body with room for five or six persons, including the driver, it is 
not wise to have anything less than about 16 h.p., maker’s nominal 
rating. Put in more technical terms, this means a four-cylinder 
engine with a bore of 85m.m. or g90m.m. and a stroke of about 
1z20m.m. or 130m.m. This will give a good average speed on the 
level and fair hill-climbing qualities if the car is by a good maker. If 
much running, however, is likely to be done in hilly districts, an engine 
of at least another 5m.m. bore is to be recommended. An engine 
whose fou~ cylinders have an internal diameter as small as 80m.m. 
may be large enough for a light single landaulet or limousine in- 
tended solely for town work, but that size may be regarded as the 
smallest that is desirable for a practical covered body unless comfort 
and durability are to be sacrificed. An ‘ over-bodied”’ car is 
never satisfactory, and its purchaser soon realises that he has made 
a mistake. For open bodies the range of power is very wide, 
as the lightness of the body-work enables wonderful results in the 
way of speed and hill-climbing power to be obtained from 
very small engines. Something between 12 h.p. and 20 h.p. is 
all that is really required for a four or two seated body, and 
there are a number of cars on the market rated at about the former 
figure which are perfectly satisfactory for general use in this country. 
For touring, especially on the Continent, where high speeds are 
often perfectly legitimate and«a heavy load is usually carried, 
20 h.p. to 30 h.p. will not be found excessive, and in the case of a 
covered car another ro h.p. will afford a useful reserve of power. 
Generally speaking, a car is bettér over than under powered, as 
an engine which is run continuously at the limit of its capacity soon 
shows signs of wear and loses its smoothness and silence. 
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The old controversy between the advocates of the four-cylinder 
and six-cylinder types of engine has long since died out. Four 
cylinders are now generally regarded as a necessity, hence the 
practical disappearance of one, two and three cylinder engines 
Six cylinders are admittedly a luxury. If the prospective pur- 
chaser can afford a six-cylinder car, he should by all means buy 
one. He will find it smoother and more silent in running than the 
four-cylinder, and if he intends to drive himself he will derive 
more pleasure from handling it. The four-cylinder car of to-day 
however, is as quict, flexible and smooth-running as the six-cylinder 
of three or four years ago, and in the small and medium-powered 
sizes is really all that the most fastidious could desire. 

In the matter of price it is impossible to lay down hard-and- 
fast rules. Generally speaking, a well built covered car of medium 
power by a first-rate maker will cost, with its full equipment, not 
less than {600. From this figure up to about {1,500 the purchase 
has the choice of the finest automobiles that the world produces 
A light town landaulet of sound construction, but second-rat: 
finish, can be obtained for {400 or 4450. Below that figure th 
purchaser will have to proceed warily, and take very good advic« 
if he is to secure anything in the way of a covered car which i 
likely to prove lastingly satisfactory. Open cars are con 
siderably cheaper, and from {£350 upwards one can _ obtaii 
a four-seated touring car by a maker of established repr 
tation which will give good service for many years of hard wor! 
The price named, however, by no means represents the minimur 
figure at which a trustworthy machine can be obtained, but belo 
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£300 one enters the region of the light car, the two-seater and the 
cheap American car, in regard to which it is hardly safe to generalis« 
beyond saying that many of the machines offered are of an untried 
and experimental type, and that the novice, unassisted by expert 
and disinterested advice, runs a considerable risk of making a poor 
bargain. 

With regard to the selection of a maker, it is safe to say that 
as a general rule the better a firm is known the more satisfactory 
are its cars likely to prove. Manufacturers who have established 
a world-wide reputation cannot afford to turn out inferior machines, 
and if by chance a mistake is made in the design or construction 
of a new model, they are only too ready to rectify their error fre 
of charge. A car bearing the name of a well known firm, moreover 
will always fetch a better price in the second-hand market, and this 
is a pvint that should enter into the calculations of the buyer 
Cars by new, small or obscure firms and cars which embody som« 
novel principle or which differ widely in their design from 
standard practice should be avoided by the novice. Eve! 
if the maker occupies an established position, it is generally wise! 
to shun a brand-new model, and choose in preference one whic! 
has been on the market for a season or two and has been found 
to require little or no modification. 

Finally, before the order is signed it is important to have ‘ 
clear understanding in writing as to'the date of delivery, and th: 
purchaser should have the option of cancelling the bargain if the 
car is not forthcoming within the specified time. Makers and agents 
are far too ready, as a rule, to make promises in regard to delivery 
which only the occurrence of a miracle can enabl2 them to fulfill. 
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THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS AT OLYMPIA 


“\HE annual International Motor Exhibition, the twelfth 
of the series organised by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, opens its doors to-day (Friday), 
and will continue open until the evening of Saturday, 

ywember 15th. As in previous years, the show is stated 
be held in connection with the Royal Automobile Club, 
d enjoys the patronage of His Majesty the King. The 
dequacy of the building, vast as it is, to house the ever-growing 
itor industry is again apparent, and, although few important 
ms known to the English motorist have been actually crowded 

there is hardly a maker or agent who would not gladly have 
cen a larger stand had considerations of space permitted. It 
ist be remembered that Olympia has to accommodate not merely 

British section of the industry, but the leading motor manu- 

turers of the world also, as, since the decline in the importance of 

Paris Exhibition, London has become the centre of the auto- 

ile trade of Europe, and few firms can afford to neglect the 

ning which this country’s market affords. Thus we see repre- 
ted at this year’s show the most famous makers of France, 
( emany, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Spain and America, in addition 
practically, the entire motor industry of the United Kingdom ; 

it is safe to say that a more interesting collection of self-pro- 

d carriages has never been gathered together on any previous 

( sion. The firms exhibiting number over three hundred and 
of which thirty-seven represent the coach-building trade, 

h, after some years of hesitation, has realised to the full 

tl importance of the opportunity which the motor-car has offered 
for an enormous expansion of business; the stands occupied by 


A 


the car-makers or their recognised agents number, approximately, 
é hundred and twenty; while the balance is made up by the 
t wheel and accessory firms, whose business grows year by year, 
as the modern car becomes more luxurious and complete in its 


equipment and fittings. As usual, the car manufacturers are 
housed on the floor of the main building, the coach-builders in the 
h Annexe, while the galleries are given up to accessories of 
every description. 

rhe visitor to Olympia bent on selecting a car will be hard to 
please if he fails to find anything to suit his requirements. In price 
the range of choice is from about {150 to {1,500 or even more. 
For the former sum he can buy a little open two-seater, a big car 
in miniature, with many of the refinements of the latter, and capable 
of a vast amount of useful work. The larger sum will make him 
the owner of the finest automobile that can be produced, a powerful 
six-cylinder chassis that will take him anywhere, fitted with a body 
that represents the last word in comfort and luxury. Between the 
two extremes come endless varieties of types to suit every purpose 
and every depth of pocket. The needs of the medical man, the 
country gentleman, the town-dweller, and the tourist at home or 
abroad are equally studied, and with even greater success than in 


previous years. From the mechanical point of view the exhibi- 
tion is, perhaps, somewhat barren of novelties, but progress in the 
perfecting of details is, nevertheless, observable. The past year 
has been a prosperous one for the industry, and there has been no 
obstacle in the way of unsold stock to discourage the production of 
new models. That such are comparatively few in number arises 
from the fact that design has become stereotyped to a large extent. 
It must also be remembered that many leading firms have 
deliberately abandoned the practice of rearranging their programme 
every autumn, and now make alterations and improvements in 
their cars whenever such are found to be desirable, irrespective of 
the season of the year. 

Of the various essential portions of a car’s mechanism, the 
rear suspension probably has received most attention at the 
hands of designers during the past twelve months. Owners are 
becoming more and more exacting in the matter of easy spring- 
ing, and an increasing number of makers are realising the merits 
of the system first introduced years ago by the Lanchester firm. 
Electric lighting bids fair to become almost universal, and at 
Olympia many, even of the cheaper models, are fitted with a dynamo 
and its accompanying switchboard, wiring and accumulator 
Where an electric installation is not supplied as part of the standard 
equipment, it is now usual to make provision for the easy fitting 
of a dynamo if such is demanded by the purchaser. The self- 
starter has also made a great advance in popularity since last 
November, and it seems by no means improbable that in a year 
or two the starting handle will have become a thing of the past on 
large cars. An external feature which many makers have adopted 
of late is the sloping bonnet. This is always accompanied by the 
scuttle dashboard, and to continue the contour as far as possible 
one sees the pointed radiator displacing the flat-fronted variety. 
The effect is certainly pleasing, especially when the lines of the body 
are designed to harmonise with the front portion of the car. Metal 
is largely displacing wood in the construction of wheels, but the 
battle between the wire-spoked type and the all-steel wheel of 
artillery pattern is still continued, with indecisive results. From 
the point of view of appearance, much depends on the type of body 
fitted, the light wire wheel harmonising well with the more 
rakish-looking varieties of coachwork, while the artillery wheel 
seems to offer a more fitting support for a heavy limousine or 
landaulet. 

Visitors to Olympia will find improvements in various direc- 
tions, notably in the recently built restaurant, which should help 
to lessen the congestion in the catering department during the hours 
of luncheon and tea. The almost total abolition of free passes 
should also make the building less crowded during the afternoon 
than on previous occasions. On Tuesday and Thursday next the 
prices of admission up to 6 p.m. will be 2s. 6d. and 5s. respectively. 
On all other occasions ts. will be charged. 


INDEX TO STANDS DESCRIBED. 


ALBION Motor CAR Co., LTD. wd on si vi. 
ARGYLLS, LTD. a -* oa aa a ix. 
ARIEL AND GENERAL REPAIRS, LTD. - ws Xlil. 
ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH AND Co. .. ea in xiv. 
ARROL- JOHNSTON, LTD. - os os - vi. 
Austin Motor Co. .. en ins as : xiv. 
AUSTRIAN-DAIMLER Motor Co., LTD. - ai xix. 
BARKER AND Co. = ans Hi wi + 
BENz Brompton Motor Co. ‘0 7 os XIX. 
BENNETT, Ltp. CADILLAC .. ie = as XIX, 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL Arms Co., Lip. - we ix. 
BRISTOL WAGON AND CARRIAGE WorKsS Co. os SRR. 
Cann, Lip. ”~ 7 a va ah <> am 
CHARRON : LONDON Motor GARAGE “4 bi Xx. 
CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD. “e 7 wa .. XXV. 
CRrossLEY: CHAS. JARROTT AND LETTs .. i vi. 
DAIMLER Co. .. sie a - - - ix. 
DARRACQ AND Co. ae “ee ea - és x. 
DELAGE ET CIE ae a — ‘ oo SER. 
DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE AUTOMOBILES, LTD am xiii. 
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Fiat Morors, Ltp. + oa xia .. XXVi. 
GLADIATOR Co. ~ win - aa o« Sees. 
Hans Motor Co. wa “ és wa “ne x. 
HILLMAN Motor Car Co. .. a“ dun Sa ix. 
Hispano-Suiza Cars, Ltp. .. - ne oo ae. 
Hora, E. ano H. Ltp. ri - ni a. 2 
Hotcukiss : LONDON AND PARISIAN Motor Co... xxix 
HUMBER LtpD. .. ae on - - a Xvi. 
LANCHESTER Motor Co. nz ka ‘ oo Saw, 


LEON BOLLEE .. 





LONDON IMPROVED Motor COACHBUILDERS, 

Ltp. ia os * ~ vs —« Sam 
LORRAINE-DIETRICH .. a 7 rz “ Xix. 
MANN, EGERTON AND Co. .. - — —s we 
MERCEDES : MILNES-DAIMLER-MERCEDES .. 6 vi. 
METALLURGIQUE, LTD. na - ‘A 4 vi. 
MINERVA Morors, Ltp. on be ee . 2 
MORGAN AND Co. a ‘a ay shy i 2a 
MULLINER “a in ws en a is 2k 
NAPIER AND Son, Ltp. aa ie a we 3 
PANHARD: W. AND G. pu Cros .. aA ity xiii. 
RENAULT, Ltp. én — e es in Xiii. 
PEUGEOT (ENGLAND), Lip. .. ‘ es - xix. 
R.M.C.: SEABROOK Bros. .. on ee —» ve 
Roiis-Roycer, Lrp. .. “x 4 - +. av. 
ROVER Co., Ltp. a ah ea a si Xvi. 
SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX Motor Works, Lib. i xiii. 
SIDDELEY-DEAsy Motor CAR Co. .. - -« ae. 
SIDNEY STRAKER AND SQUIRE, LTD. a c XIV. 
SINGER Motor Co. .. - 7 se _> See 
SIZAIRE-BERWICK : BERWICK AND Co. ji ue SWE 
STANDARD Motor Co., Ltp. ac ct i Xvi. 
STAR ENGINEERING Co., Lrtp. - _ a xiii. 
SUNBEAM Motor CAR Co. .. ci ae os Sa. 
Swirt Motor Co. XXvi 
Unic AUTOMOBILE Morors, L.tTp. .. i os SE. 
VAUXHALL Motors, Ltp. .. ; Ka o. BEV 
VERMOREL: W. G. JAMES .. - oT os MxM. 
Vinot Cars, Ltp. XxXix 
WHITE-COLEMAN Morors, Ltp. os a os Swi 


WoLsELEY TOOL AND Motor Car Co. 


Albion Motor HE general utility 
Car Co., Ltd. vehicles shown on 
(Stand 63.) this stand offer an 


interesting contrast to 
the elaborately finished carriages by which 
they are surrounded. The Albion chassis 
is of solid construction, and designed for 
use on either solid or pneumatic tires, and 
the firm has specialised in country house 
omnibuses and shooting brakes for a great 
number of years. The examples shown 
are a shooting brake and a ten-seated 
country house car, both of 15 h.p. The 
former seats eight persons, six inside and 
two on the driving seat, and is fitted with 
a detachable canopy and roll-up canvas 
curtains all round. The interior cushions 
can easily be replaced by luggage boards, 
making the vehicle suitable 
for a variety of uses in con- 
nection with estate work 
The canopy is provided 
with a luggage rail A 
15 h.p. chassis is also on 
view, which is listed at 
£365, with either solid or 
pneumatic tires 


Metaliurgique, yer 1914 


Ltd. this 
(Stand 99.) firm are 
listing six 


models, of which only two, 
the 15—20 h.p. and _ the 
38—90 h.p. are represented 
at Olympia. The 15—20 h.p 


edition of 
and retains 


is an improved 
the 1913 type, 
the same engine dimensions, 
namely, 80m.m. by 130m.m 
The engine, however, has 
been completely redesigned, 


and the crank chamber! 

is extended at each side to form 
a complete tray between the main 
members of the chassis from which 
it is supported \ useful feature is the 
deep, longitudinal ribs cast in the base 


of the crank chamber for cooling the 
oil supply rhe circular extension of 
the crank chamber which surrounds the 


flywheel platform for 
supporting an electric light dynamo. A new 
type of water outlet is fitted to the cylinder 
jackets, which facilitates the thermo- 
siphon circulation \ belt-driven fan is 
now placed behind the V-shaped radiator and 
adjustable silent chains are used to drive 
the valve gear. Owing to the use of a new 
process in the manufacture of the pistons, 
the weight of the reciprocating parts has 
been materially reduced without affecting 
their strength Four speeds are provided 
by the gear-box, and it will be noted that 
the mechanism is insulated 
from the frame so as to be unaffected by 
any distortion of the latter. The propeller 
shaft is the casing acting as a 
torque tube, the drive itself being taken by 
radius An ingenious arrangement 
in the petrol tank enables a reserve supply 
of fuel to be kept in hand. This car, 
although available in chassis form at the 
price of £385, is sold complete with a first- 
four-seated torpedo body at £475, 
which includes tires, five detachable artillery 
wheels, screen, ‘‘ one-man "’ hood, acetylene 


carries a special 


gate-change 


enc losed, 


rods 


class 





zo H.P. METALLURGIQUE WITH MAYTHORN LIMOUSINE 
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head lamps, side and tail lamps. On the 
firm’s stand are to be seen a chassis and a 
complete car with standard body and equip- 
ment as mentioned above. The 38—8o h.p. 
model is an enlarged edition of the 
20—30 h.p., with an engine 125m.m. by 


150m.m. It is fitted with a dynamo 
installation and an electric self-starter as 
standard. A polished chassis is on view 


and also a sporting limousine by Van den 
Plas. 


Mercedes: Miines- HE 
Daimier-Mercedes of 
(Stand 66.) German 


1914 programme 
the famous 
maker  pro- 
vides for no fewer 

than twelve distinct models, five being 
fitted with poppet valve engines and live 


imnnaraAnnaAn’ 


Mad — 


f 





ALBION COUNTRY HOUSE 
Knight engines 
four with side 
these room can 


with 
and 


drive, three 
live axles 
chain transmission. Of 
only be found for four on the stand 
of Milnes-Daimler-Mercédés, Limited, the 
sole agents for the manufacturers in 
the British Empire, but two other speci- 
mens are staged by Maythorn and Sons 


axle 
and 


and Salmons and Sons _ respectively. 
Those on Stand 66 are all of high 

5 
power, and consist of a 90 h.p. chain- 


driven torpedo of a semi-racing type, with 
outside exhaust pipes, Blériot petrol oxygen 
head-lamps, electric side and tail lamps, 
Klaxon twelve-volt electric horn, Con- 
tinental detachable rims with two spares, 
screen, hood and luggage grid. Beside it 
is a 45—50 h.p. saloon by Cunard, painted 
aluminium with black top, with V-fronted 
wind screen, Ducellier dynamo installa- 
tion and a most complete outfit of 
luxurious accessories. The third car is 
a 35—40 h.p. torpedo limousine, finished 
in an equally luxurious manner, and 
the exhibit is completed by a 25—30 
h.p. torpedo landaulet by De Ruytter of 
Brussels. 


Arrol-Johnston, F the three models 
Ltd. which this firm offer 
(Stand 62.) for the coming season, 

the 11-9 h.p. remains 
unchanged, while the 20-9 h.p. is virtually 
the popular 15-9 h.p. of the present year, 


BODY 25-30 H.P. 
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with the engine bore increased to 91m.m. 
The 1914 15°9 h.p. is, however, an entirely 
new model, as practically every part has been 


re-designed, although many features of 
Arrol- Johnson practice have been retained. 
For instance, the engine and gear-box are 


mounted on a common bed-plate. The 
engine, at first glance, looks much the 


same as that used in the old 15°9 h.p. car, 
but the stroke is shorter and the valves 
have been set closer in, so as to reduce 
the valve pocket area. The result is said 
to give a more efficient engine, which, 
combined with a light chassis, makes the 
car very fast and flexible. A notable feature 
of the chassis is the perfectly straight frame, 
which is neither up-swept at the rear nor 
in-swept in front. This makes for strength, 
and facilitates the fitting 
of the body, which is carried 
on wood reinforcements to 
give the necessary width. 
The single-plate clutch in 
its new form requires no 
lubrication and is_ very 
easily adjusted. The rear 
axle is of a new type, and 
has a_ malleable centre, 
divided vertically, and steel 
tubular extensions. A good 
feature is the very large 
cover secured by a_ wing 
nut. Both the new model 
and the 20°9 h.p. are fitted 
with an_ electric lighting 
and self-starting installation 
as standard. The system 
selected is of the two-unit 
type, by which is meant 
a separate dynamo and 
motor. The dynamo is 
fitted on the near side at 
the front of the engine 
motor is situated by the 
side of the gear- box, and carries a 
sliding pinion which engages with a 
toothed ring on the flywheel. In order to 
start his engine the driver has merely 
to depress a pedal with his left foot. 
Examples of all the three Arrol-Johnston 
models are to be found on the firm’s stand 
The 11°9 h.p. is shown as an open four- 
seater, which is listed, complete in every 
respect, at {285. The 15°9h.p. also appears 
as an open car, which, with full equipment, 
including Sankey steel detachable wheels, 
self-starter and electric lighting installation, 
is listed at £360. A limousine-landaulet 
on a 20°9 h.p. chassis completes the range 


while the 


of petrol cars, but mention should also 
be made of an Edison electric coupé, 
which is shown for the first time. These 


cars are being made by the Arrol-Johnston 
Company at their old works, and the 
specimen staged is certain to attract 
considerable attention. 


\ 15 hp. and 
20 h.p. Crossleys, 


which are now well 
known to the motoring 
public, are staged again this year in their 
latest forms. The larger model is shown 
fitted with a_ six-seated, three-quarter 
landaulet body by Salmons. It is equipped 
with electric light installation, and is 
painted dark green. Three specimens ot 


Crossley: Chas. 
Jarrott & Letts. 
(Stand 54.) 





MERCEDES THREE-QUARTER LANDAULET 
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“The Car of Refinement and Reliability.” 


” WOLSE tay 


The Wolseley Models for 1914, fitted with 
superb Wolseley Coachwork of the 
newest design, will be shown on 


Stand No. 60 Olympia. 


Motorists are cordially invited to call and 
inspect these splendid motor carriages. 


THE WOLSELEY ‘st MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 


Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors: VICKERS, Limited. 
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“The Improved best car in the world.” 


EQUIPMENT 


The following accessories, usually sold as extras, are all now 
included in the list price of the 30h.p. Sheffield-Simplex Chassis 

















q ‘Complete Electric Self-starting and Lighting Outfit, which \ 
takes the place of the flywheel and generates all the electricity 
required to completely light the car, also start the engine 
Complete Stream-line Scuttle Dash, with instrument board 
for mounting starting switch, Speedometer, Clock, Gauges, 
Pump and all Instruments ; also fitted with 2 Ventilators and 
combined Wind Screen and Lamp Irons 


5 Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels (1 spare) 





2 Head Lamps (Electric) 12 volts 50 c.p. Nickel finish... 
2 Side Lamps do. 12 volts 8c.p. do. 
1 Tail Lamp do. I2 volts 6c.p. do. Value £230 





1 Inspection Lamp with flex 12 volts 

Patent Lamp Brackets, single stem 

1 Electric Horn, 12 volts 

1 Special Speed Indicator, nickel finish ... 

1 Eight-day Clock ... 

935 < 135 Plain Tread and Steel-studded Tyres 
Jack ani Pump 

Battery in metal battery box.. 

Metal Tool Box a 

Complete Tool Kit, Spare | Parts and Number Plates (rear plate 
| illuminated) isin & ; se on ee 








ALL SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND FITTED TO THE CHASSIS IN FULL WORKING ORDER. 





The price of the 30h.p. 6-cylinder Sheffield-Simplex Chassis 
last year was £695; this year, including the above equip- 
ment (the value of which is £230), the price is es .. £885 0 0 


TAX .. £8 8 O 
The increased chassis price therefore reduces the Bodywork and Accessories cost by £236 0 O 


OLYMPIA 
Stand No. 64 


Sheffield-Simplex Motor 
Works, Limited, 
20, CONDUIT ST., BOND ST., W. 
WORKS: SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 



































A catalogue will interest and instruct you ; but a trial run will convince — BOTH ARE FREE 
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the 15 h.p. are on view—a Shelsley touring 
car, a special sporting model and a 
cabriolet. 


Hillman Motor 
Car Co. 
Stand 116.) 


HIS firm specialises 
in light and in- 
expensive cars, but is 
unique by reason of the 
fact that one of its two standard models is a 
six-cylinder car with an engine of such 
small dimensions as 60m.m. bore by 120m.m. 
stroke. The cylinders are cast in blocks 
of three, and the exterior exhaust and inlet 
piping is of the simplest character. As an 
example of neat and compact design, the 
Hillman engine would be hard to beat, 
and the practical motorist in search of 
a light car will find a careful inspection of 
this stand well repaid. Each valve-cap 
covers two valves, adjustable tappets are 
provided and detachable plates enclose 
the exposed valve mechanism. Both crank- 
shaft and cam-shaft, the latter turned 
from a single billet of steel, are supported 
on three bearings, and the distribution 
gears are cut with helical teeth. A flexible 
coupling of the leather disc type is used for 
the magneto drive, an extension of the 
magneto shaft being used for the fan drive. 
Thermo-siphon cooling and forced feed 
lubrication are employed, the oil pump 
driven off the cam-shaft supplying oil direct 
to the main bearings and thence through the 
drilled crank-shaft to the big-ends. From 
the clutch, which is of the leather-faced 
type, the power is transmitted through two 
universal joints to the three-speed gear- 
box, and thence through the propeller 
shaft, also with two universal joints, 





SIN CYLINDER 13—25 H.P. HILLMAN ENGINE. 


Birmingham HE B.S.A. has 
Small Arms Co., acquired no small 
Ltd. degree of popularity as 
(Stand 93.) a silent-running, flexible 

and lively little car 
since its first introduction, and the 
firm’s stand is sure to be a centre of 
attraction for those in search of a 
medium-priced light car of proved 
merit. The chassis remains practically 
unaltered, save for a new round-topped 
radiator and certain minor improvements, 
such as a “ pull-on” hand-brake and a 
new under-shield, secured in place in such 
a manner as to prevent the possibility 
of rattle. A higher standard in body-work, 
however, will be noticed, special attention 
having been pa.d to the paintwork and 
the finish of small details. The rear seats 
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engine, and the 15—30 h.p- and 25—s5oh.p., 
both of which are fitted with single sleeve- 
valve engines. The first nam€d is shown as 
a two-seater, which jis sold complete, 
including detachable wheels, at £355. Two 
examples of the 15 30 h.p. Argyll are 
staged, with five-seated touring and landau 
let bodies respectively, a fine specimen of 
limousine coachwork on the 25—50 h.p 
chassis completing the display. All the 
bodies shown are of the stream-line type, 
and have been built at the 
carriage works. 


firm’s own 


Daimler Co. ra Daimler cars for 
(Stand 76.) 1914 are four in 

number—the new 20 
h.p., the four-cylinder 30 h.p., the six 
cylinder 30 h.p. and the “ Special.” The 
first named is an entirely new model, and 
is quite different in chassis and trans- 
mission design from the other stan- 
dard Daimlers. It has a_ four-cylinder 
engine, 90m.m. bore by 130m.m. stroke, 
a wheel-base of troft. r1in., and weighs 
iscwt. in its chassis form. The gear- 
box, instead of being an _ independent 
unit between the clutch and the pro- 
peller shaft, is incorporated with the 
central portion of the rear axle casing. 
The rear axle is worm driven, in accordance 
with the usual Daimler practice, but in 
this instance the worm is above the wheel, 
which enables the engine and shafting to 
be kept horizontal. From the front end of 
the gear-box a steel casing enclosing the 
propeller shaft is continued right up to a 
transverse member of the frame just 
behind the clutch, where it terminates in a 





9 H.P. HILLMAN LIGHT 


to the rear axle bevel gearing. Three 
examples of the six-cylinder Hillman are 
shown on this stand, a chassis, a torpedo 
phaeton and a four-seated saloon. The 
9 h.p. four-cylinder Hillman, though de- 
signed on simpler lines than its six-cylinder 
brother, is nevertheless a genuine miniature 
big car, and the price at which it is sold, 
{200, complete with two-seated body, 
hood, screen, detachable wheel and tire, five 
lamps, horn, number-plates and tools, is 
distinctly attractive. With a two-seated 
coupé body the price is only £235, and an 
example of this model, together with two 
of the open type, complete an_ exhibit 
of great interest to the man of limited 
means. 





SEATING OF NEW B.S.A. 


BODY. 


CAR. ARGYLL TOURING CAR 


are of sufficient width to accommodate 
three persons; the screen framework is 
entirely of metal, and a special ‘‘ one-man ’ 
hood (Buch’s patent) has been adopted, 
which is claimed to be the neatest, strongest 
and lightest on the market. All cars are 
now fitted with ventilators, and a petrol- 
gauge is included in the standard equip- 
ment. Improvements in the design of the 
body include a tapered dash and bonnet 
which give a stream-line effect to the whole. 
The cars staged consist of an ‘“‘ Albemarle ”’ 
five-seater, a special design with two 
entrance doors only in the centre of the 
body, and front seats of the revolving 
type; a ‘“‘Crichton’’ five-seater of the 
ordinary four-door type; a‘‘ Bexhill ’’ two- 
seater ; anda doctor’s coupé with an extra 
seat inside and a folding seat at the rear. 


Argylis, Ltd. HE 
(Stand 73.) 


recent pheno- 

menal achievements 
of a sleeve-valve Argyll 
on the Brooklands Track will doubtless 
lend an added interest to the cars on this 
stand. It will be noticed that the four-wheel 
braking system is retained on the new 
models, the firm holding the view that 
it is the most perfect yet devised for 
self-propelled vehicles. The pedal-brake 
acts on the off-side front and the near-side 
rear wheels, the side lever being linked 
up to the remaining two wheels. Front 
wheel braking, which undoubtedly tends 
to reduce the risk of side-slip, has been 
advocated for some years past, but it 
would appear that the Argyll diagonal 
system is the only practical method of 
applying the principle. The 1914 models 
shown are three in number, the four- 
cylinder 12—18 h.p. with poppet-valve 





ball-socket joint. The transmission is 
thus completely enclosed from clutch to 
rear axle, the casing taking the thrust of 
the road wheels and acting as a torque stay. 
A novel feature is the presence of a foot- 
operated brake immediately behind the 
axle and carried on an extension of the 
worm shaft. This brake is of the internal 
type, and by reason of its accessible 
position is very easily adjusted. Another 
novel feature of the new model is its canti- 
lever rear springing, of which one of the 
advantages is that the greater part of the 
spring is included in the sprung weight of 
the car. The standard gear-box of the 
20 h.p. Daimler gives three forward speeds, 
but a four-speed box can be supplied at 
an extra charge of 420, which would bring 
the chassis price up to £450, with electric 
self-starter and dynamo electric light 
outfit, with head, side and lail lamps. 
A reduction of £50 is made if the self- 
starter and dynamo are not required. 





SPRINGING OF NEW 20 H.P. DAIMLER, 





The self-starter fitted to the 
Daimlers consists of a small 
electric motor situated near 
the gear-box, the drive 
to the flywheel being by a 
broad friction pinion. The 
starter, which derives its 
current from an accumu- 
lator charged by the dynamo, . 
is brought into action by 
depressing a conveniently 
placed pedal. 


De Dion HIS fa- 
Bouton, Ltd. mous =_ 
(Stand 74. aitf 
which DAIMLER 
years ago attained a world- 


wide reputation with single-cylinder cars, 
many hundreds of which are to-day 
doing good service on the roads, now 


pins its faith very largely to the eight- 
cylinder type of engine, of which it was 
the pioneer and is still practically the sole 
exponent in the industry. In the firm’s 
long range of standard models, however, 
are to be found several four-cylinder cars, 
one of which, the new 8—1ro h.p., is shown 
to the public for the first time at Olympia. 
rhis is an attractive little machine, with 
a bore and stroke of 56m.m. by 120m.m., 


which can be used as a two, three or 
four seater. Generally speaking, the 1914 


8—10 h.p. is a reduced replica of the 12 h.p., 
which has proved so popular during the 
past year. It has every modern refine- 
ment, such as enclosed valves, chain dis- 
tribution gear, forced-feed lubrication, 
thermo-siphon cooling, inswept and up- 
swept frame, three-plate clutch that requires 
no lubrication, under-slung rear axle, metal- 
to-metal expanding brakes and so forth. 
In fact, it is a high-grade car in miniature, 
and is sold with two-seated torpedo body, 
hood screen, Warland dual rims and spare 
rim and tire, but minus lamps, for £344 15s. 
A specimen of this car, painted white with 
leather 


green mouldings and green up- 
holstery, is shown on the stand. Another 


exhibit of more than usual interest is the 
new eight-cylinder 24 h.p., which follows 
the general lines of the 1911, 1912 and 1913 
eight-cylinder cars, but has an engine 
66m.m. bore by 130m.m. stroke. The new 
engine is stated to develop 30 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
at an engine speed of 1,500 r.p.m., which 
is by no means excessive nowadays. The 
body space behind the dashboard is ample 
for a six-seated body of the open or closed 
type, or will accommodate a smart two- 
seater with luggage platform at the rear. 
One of the advantages of the eight-cylinder 
engine is the small space it occupies, the 
bonnet of the 24 h.p. being no longer than 
that of the four-cylinder 12 h.p., so that 
on a wheel-base of roft. 6in. a body space 
of 8ft. 8}in. is available. This new model 
is shown as a polished chassis so as to permit 
an easy inspection of its mechanical 
features. The larger eight-cylinder De 
Dion Bouton, the 30 h.p., is 
staged with a six - seated 
limousine body fitted up with 
a De Dion dynamo lighting 
set, and the exhibit is com- 
pleted by a 14 h.p. open four- 
seacer 


WO of 
the 
three cars 
on this stand are new models, 
so that the Napier exhibit 
is certain to attract even 
more than the usual amount 
of attention. The 30—35 
h.p. car is not put forward in 


Napier & Son, Ltd. 
(Stand 65.) 
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WITH 


LIMOUSINE 


SPECIAL MODEL 
six-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke 
of 89m.m. and 127m.m. respectively, and 
follows more or less closely standard 
Napier practice. Single Bosch magneto 
ignition, however, is employed as standard, 
though provision is made for a supple- 
mentary ignition should such be demanded. 
The brake horse-power of the engine is 
said to reach 55 h.p., although for taxa- 
tion purposes the rating is under 30 h.p. 
The clutch is of the floating single disc 
type working between two Ferodo-covered 
plates, and only the lightest pressure on 
the pedal is necessary to release the drive. 
The rear axle is worm driven, and the rear 
springs are of the three-quarter elliptic 
pattern. Included in the standard fittings 
are Rudge-Whitworth detachable wheels 
and fifth spare wheel, and C.A.V. 
dynamo lighting set. The price of the new 
chassis is £650, which includes the acces- 
sories mentioned above. It is shown fitted 
with a Cunard saloon landaulet, which 
embodies some interesting features. The 
body takes the form of a wholly enclosed 
car, but the back portion is built on the 
principle of a landaulet, so that in fine 
weather the hood can be lowered if desired. 
A glass division is provided at the rear of 
the driver’s seat, with windows arranged to 
lower. In front of the driver a special 
V-shaped wind-cutting glass is fitted with 
a division in the centre. The lower half 
of the glass on each side of the ‘‘ V”’ is 
fixed, and the top half arranged to hinge 
out, so that the driver can have his portion 
open while leaving his passenger fully 
protected. The second new Napier model 
is a 16—22 h.p. four-cylinder, with engine 
of 3}in. bore and four-speed gear-box. 
It is shown as a three-quarter landaulet by 
Cunard. A third car is a 45 h.p. torpedo 
phaeton painted Napier green with black 
mouldings and fine white lines. In order 
to reduce weight the body is constructed 
with aluminium panels, the latter metal 
being also used for the dome-shaped wings. 


A. Darracq & Co. 
(Stand 98.) 


HE Darracq stand 
is certain to attract 


more than its usual 


attention, as the models shown 


amount ot 
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of the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful of medium - powered 
English cars, is responsible 
for the new Darracqs, which 
are of 12 h.p. and 16 hp. 
respectively. The four cylin- 
ders in both models are cast 
en bloc, and in the case of 
the 12 h.p. are 75m.m. by 
120m.m., the dimensions of 


the larger engine being 
85m.m. by 130m.m. Both 
engines are of the poppet- 


valve type, with valves en- 
closed and the cam-shaft 
and magneto driven by silent 


BODY. chains. The greatest care has 
been taken in the balan 
ing of the crank-shaft, flywheel an 


reciprocating parts, so as to ensure silenc: 
and absence of vibration at all speeds. <A1 
attractive feature of the new Darracqs i 


the radiator, with its rounded front. The 
cooling system includes a_ water-pum; 
and fan. The carburettor fitted to th: 


12 h.p. is the latest pattern “‘ Zenith,”’ a: 
“$.U.” being employed for the 16 h.} 
Gravity feed is employed for the petri 
supply, the fuel tank being fitted on th 
dashboard. A leather clutch working in 
a flywheel of large diameter transmits th: 
power through a four-speed gear-box t 
the rear axle, which is bevel driven in th 
case of the smaller car and worm drive 
in the case of the larger. Between the clutc! 
and the gear-box a universal joint of th 
double spring plate type is used, and ther: 
are two universal joints in the propelle: 
shaft. The question of springing has be« 
carefully studied, and the rear sprins 
are no less than 5ft. in length and 2}i 
wide. Detachable artillery pattern whe 
are fitted as standard. For the Britis! 
market the coachwork will be made 

the firm’s carriage-works in London, wher 


some five hundred men are already em 


ployed. The cars staged consist of 
12 h.p.  four-seater, listed at {310 
complete in every respect; a 16 hj} 
open five-seater, with C.A.V. _ lightins 
dynamo and full equipment, at £375 
and a limousine landaulet of the sam 
power. 

Miesse. Hans HIS is one of the 


smaller stands on 
which is staged a single 
car only, a 15—20 h.p 
Miesse limousine landaulet, with coach 
work built in the Miesse factory at Brussels. 
The salient features of the chassis are four 
cylinder engine, 80m.m. bore by 140m.m 
stroke, cast en bloc. Bosch waterproof mag 
neto, with fixed point ignition, Zenith ca 
burettor of the latest type, pump lubrica- 
tion and cooling, four-speed gear-box, bevel 
drive to the rear axle, multiple disc clutch, 
Riley detachable wheels and ball bearings 
throughout except on the engine. Another 
Miesse car of the same power, but fitted with 
a stream-line torpedo body 
painted ivory white, is to be 
seen on the stand of E. and 
H. Hora, Limited, the coach 


Motor Co. 
(Stand 120.) 


builders. 

Charron : London F O R 

Motor Garage. tow n 

(Stand 84.) wor ! 
the 15 


h.p. Charron, with its four 
cylinder engine, 80m.m. bor 
by 120m.m. stroke, has prove: 
very successful, and ‘hree « 
the four cars staged are of this 
type. One is a three-quart 
cabriolet by Max Graddon a1 
Lawson, painted black, wi! 


an untried state, as it was 

recently submitted with en- fine red lines and light strip 
tire. success, to a strenuous cloth upholstery. Complet 
trial over the most moun- with Dunlop detachab! 
tainous roads of Europe NEW 30—35 H.P. NAPIER WITH CUNARD LANDAULET BODY wheels, five lamps, etc., the ca 
under the observation of is listed at £568. A chassi 
the R.A.C. The new model replaces the have been redesigned from _ starting- is staged to show the mechanical feature 
old 30 hp. Napier, and is intended handle to rear axle. Additional curiosity of this model. The 2z2hp. Charron is show! 
to provide a silent and smooth-run-_ will also be aroused by the fact that as a three-quarter landaulet by Hoope! 
ning car suitable for any purpose. The Mr. Owen Clegg, the designer of one fitted with C.A.V. lighting installation. 
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OLYMPIA ry OLYMPIA 


Barker’s Rolls-Royce 
Stand Stand 


145 oxi = > | . 52 





to order, can always be seen in course of completion at our Works, 
within ro minutes of Olympia. Complete Rolls-Royce Cars ready te 
immediate delivery. 


A BARKER BODY 


ON A 


ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


A PERFECT COMBINATION 
BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), LIMITED ... Coachbuilders to H.M. The King 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Vhone : Mayfair 5435. 


N EARLY 100 Rolls-Royce Cars with Barker Bodies, of various types 














REDUCED PRICES OF MODELS FOR 1914 


ARGELY increased manufacturing facilities have enabled us to 
reduce the prices of Bedford and Buick Models for 1914. The 


quality and workmanship, however, still remaining at the usual high standard. 


BEDFORD MODELS 


15/18 h.p. “ Empress ™ 2-seater - £285 
15/18 h.p. “ Torpedo” S-seater = - . £295 
15/18 h.p. “Streamline” 5-seater - £295 
15/18 h.p. “ Arcadian ™ Cabriolet - . £365 
18/22 h.p. “ Torpedo” - - . £350 
18/22 h.p. “* Arcadian” Cabriolet - . £400 


BUICK MODELS 


15/18 h.p. 2-seater - : - £225 
15/18 h.p. 5-seater - . - . . £245 


ALL COMPLETE with hood, screen, five lamps, speedometer, two plain and 


two steel-studded Michelin tyres on detachable rims, jack, tyre pump, horn, 
tools, and tyre carrier. NO EXTRAS 


OLYMPIA STAND No. 8. 
GENERAL MOTORS Mates Bedford House, Long Acre, 


Telephone : Telegrams ; 
Gerrard 9626 (3 lines). LONDON, W.C.  Buickgen, London 15/18 hp. Bedford Buick Streamline Torpedo. 
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MIESSE 


Ahead of the Calendar 


A eulogistic term applied to the Miesse “The Car without a 
Peer,” Sut not at all undeserved. Compare the Miesse with 
other and more expensive cars and you will not be long in the 
dark as to where Miesse superiority lies. ‘Ihe beautifully sweet 
and silent running, the studied attention to every detail, imposing 
appearance, the remarkable reliability and its undoubted efficiency 
are unequalled. We do not ask you to take our word for it that 
the Miesse is such a good car. We go further and earnestly 
invite you to test our statement by arranging a trial run with us. 
Just give the intimation and we will fix it up at your own time, 


Our 1914 models will be on view at the Olympia Motor Show— 
Stand No, 120, compare them and form your own judgment, 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


HANS MOTOR CO., LTD., 
4, HANS ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams : “ Workbench, London.” Telephone 2566 Kensington 
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SALMONS & SONS 


Visitors to the Motor Show—Do not fail to inspect our 


PATENT ALL-WEATHER BODY 


the last word in A’l- Weether Body construction. 


STAND 136 








MODEL B—ALL-WEATHER BODY (CLostp 
Works: NEWPORT PAGNELL, Bucks, & 6, 7,8 & 9, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegrams: “Salmons, Newport Pagnell. * Telegrams: “Scaleboard, London. * 


Telephone : 29, Newport Pagnell. Telephone: 3338 & 2848 Gerrard. 
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Sheffield- T is safe to say 
Simplex Motor that no car attracted 
Works, Ltd. greater attention and 
(Stand 64.) excited more admira- 

tion from the critics at 
the last Olympia Show than the 30 h.p. 
Sheffield-Simplex, which was then intro- 
duced to the public. The chassis was 
full of original points, and it was easy to 
see at a glance that an immense amount 
of care and ingenuity had been brought 
to bear on its design. During the time 
that the new model has been in the hands 
of private users it has given so much satis- 
faction that the firm have decided to drop 
their 25 h.p. and 45 h.p. cars and devote 
their entire works, which have recently 
been doubled in capacity, to the manufac- 
ture of 30 h.p. models. The chassis 
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The former is painted a rich crimson 
lake, described as ‘‘ rouge auto foncé,”’ 
the upholstery is in drab cloth, and 
the interior is equipped with some fine 
examples of cabinet-work carried out in 
striped mahogany with tulip wood inlaid. 
The leather head is free from unsightly 
exterior iron-work, and frameless auto- 
matic windows are fitted, which can be 
opened or closed without effort and will 
remain open at any height. The torpedo 
limousine is painted a special shade of 
greenish blue copied from a piece of old 
Genoese velvet. The interior is up- 
holstered in embossed drab cloth, and this 
figured effect constitutes quite a novelty 
Attention should be paid to the interior 
seating accommodation of this car, which 
is distinctly unusual. Two. comfortable 





detachable wheels. Four finished cars are 
shown on the stand—a 28 h.p. Pullman 
limousine by Barker, a 28 h p. limousine 
landaulet by Windover, a 15 h.p. three- 
quarter landaulet and a 12 h.p. standard 
torpedo phaeton. The chassis of the latter 
has a four-cylinder engine, 7om.m. bore by 
140om.m. stroke, with enclosed valves and 
gate-change speed, and is listed at £300 
or £395 with standard open body. 


Renault, Ltd. 
(Stand 37.) 


HE range of Renault 

models for the 
coming season is a larg: 
one, as usual Che full list consists of the 
two-cylinder 9 h.p. voiturette; the fou 
cylinder 13°90 h.p., 15°8 h.p., 2071 h-p., 
22°4 h.p., 22°8 h.p. and 45 h.p. models ; and 
the 26-9h.p. and 37:2 h.p., which have six 





30 H.P. SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX WITH SMALL SALOON BODY, 


remains practically unaltered, but the 
price has been raised from {695 to £885, an 
increase which is partly accounted for by 
the numerous fitments which are now 
included in the price. The extra equipment 
includes complete self-starting and lighting 
outfit, the latter wired up to plugs and ready 
for the lamps ; five detachable wire wheels 
with two square-treaded and two steel- 
studded 935m.m. by 135m.m. tires; 
stream-line scuttle dash and instrument 
board ; speedometer, clock, electric horn, 
two head-lamps, side, tail and inspection 
lamps, number plates, tool-box and tools, 
etc. The self-starting and electric lighting 
device fitted to the new season’s models 
is an American production, of the type 
in which the revolving armature and 
commutator take the place of the flywheel, 
the field magnet ring being bolted to the 
crank case. The complete cars exhibited 
are three in number, and consist of a 
‘Waterford ’’ torpedo phacton, a coupé 





id a ‘‘ Meath” limousine. The body- 

work in every case is by Van den Plas, 

id makes a very finé display. <A feature 

rthy of special attention is the hood 

0! the open car, which is made to fold out 

sight into the upholstery. The exhibit 

ompleted by a polished chassis of the 

st type, fitted with the new combined 
starter and electric dynamo. 


WO handsome bodies 
by D’leteran Fréres, 

one a torpedo landaulet 
and the other a torpedo 
limousine, constitute the 
host striking portion of this exhibit. 


Dvulaunay- 
Belleville Auto- 
mobiles, Ltd. 
Stand 50.) 


CANN LIMOUSINE ON 25 H.P. DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE CHASSIS. 


armchairs, which can be inclined to any 
desired angle, are arranged at the rear, in 
place of the ordinary single seat. The two 
extra occasional seats fold up against the 
panel behind the driver’s seat, and, when 
not in use, cannot be distinguished from 
the panel itself, owing to the interior being 
fitted with cabinet-work to match. The 
mechanical features of the Delaunay- 
Belleville are revealed in a 30 h.p. six- 
cylinder polished chassis. Among the im- 
provemen's are a new clutch and a novel 
type of dual carburettor, with two jets 
and choke tubes, one of each being arranged 
to supply a block of three cylinders. The 
salient features of the chassis are the same 
as in the current model. 


Panhard: W.&G. HAT the famous 
du Cros. French firm, one of 
(Stand 58.) the pioneers of the 

industry, is not stand- 
ing still is shown by the numerous novelties 


LIMOUSINE COUPE 


to be seen on this stand. The 25 h.p. 
model of last season has been replaced by 
a 28 h.p. ‘‘ valveless ” car which embodies 
many new features. Since the last show 
the 15 h.p. car has been modified in several 
respects, such as new type of universal 
joint, a new two-jet carburettor and new 
lubrication system. A 35 h.p. “* valveless ”’ 
model will be introduced to the English 
market during the 1914 season, but 
does not appear at Olympia. It may 
be noted that all the latest Panhards 
have V-shaped radiators, sloping bonnets, 
engine, clutch and gear-box combined in 
one unit, two-jet carburettor, both hand 
and foot brakes on rear wheels and Dunlop 








12 H.P. PANHARD WITH STANDARD BODY 


cylinder engines. Most of the chassis can be 
obtained with or without lighting dynamos, 
and the 15'8 h.p. model, which has a bore 
and stroke of 80m.m. by 130m.m., is fitted 
with a self-starter as well as a dynamo, 
at a cost of £430. The cars staged consist 
of a 15'8 h.p. limousine by Kellner, fitted 
with electric lighting set, self-starter, and 
Renault detachable wheels; a 22°4 hp. 
open car of the “‘ sporting’ type; a six- 
cylinder 26-9 h.p. limousine-landaulet by 
Cockshoot ; and a 13°9 h.p. four-seated 
standard torpedo phacton. 


Ariel and HIS is a_ light-car 
General Repairs, exhibit, the cars 
Ltd. shown consisting of a 
(Stand 16.) 10 =h.p two-scated 


Hurtu, a 14 h.p. tou 
seated, and a _ show-finished chassis cf 
the same power, the price of which is 
245. The improvements made in the 1914 
model of this make are fou speeds mn 


yd 


BY LONDON IMPROVED COACHBUILDERS 


place of three, unit construction of crank 
case and gear-box, longer springs and wheel- 
base, and bolt type detachable wheels. 
A 14 h.p. Hurtu landaulet can also be 
seen on the stand of Messrs. E. and H. Hora, 
the coach-builders 


Star Engineering |* accordance’ with 
Co., Ltd. the present trend of 
(Stand 27.) fashion the latest Star 

models, with the 
exception of the 1o—12 h.p. four-seater, 
are fitted with stream line bodies, tapered 
bonnets and V-shaped radiators. Electric 
lighting dynamos and detachable wheels are 
alsg included in the standard equipment, 





AUSTIN 
BOARD 


DASHBOARD 


SHOWING SWITCH 


AND DYNAMO COVER 


The exhibit consists of a 10—12 h.p. two- 
seater, a 12—15 h.p. five-seated touring 
car, a 15°9 h.p., also with open body, and 
a 20'1 h.p. landaulet by Windover. 


The Austin HE exhibit of this 
Motor Co. firm includes two 
(Stand 47. pol ished chassis of 


10 h.p. and 30 h.p. re- 
spectively, also 10 h.p., 20 h.p. and 30 h.p 
cars with bodies of various types, to which 
we shall refer in turn. The to h.p. chassis, 
with its four-cylinder (3in. by 3}in.) 
engine, remains the same as last year, and 
will commend itself to all of an engineering 
mind for its thoroughly sound and simple 
design. The engine embodies, of course, 
the usual Austin practice of separately 
cast cylinders with on opposite 
sides, and is fitted with a very complete 
svstem of forced lubrication. The clutch, 
a distinctive feature, is of the special! 
” segments 


valves 


Austin segmental type, ‘‘ Ferodo 





tro H.P. AUSTIN TWO SEATER 


being fastened in the flywheel, while the 


external-faced cone is an _ exceedingly 
light steel pressing. The advantage of 
this lies, of course, in ease of gear- 


changing. Owing to the light weight of 
the clutch the sliding gears can be engaged 
without noise or risk of damage by the 
most unskilful novice. Gear-changing is 
unquestionably one of the chief difficulties 
of car-driving to-day, and the Austin 
Company has gone far towards over- 
coming it. The gear-box gives four speeds 
forward and reverse, and is particularly 


& 





FRONT VIEW OF 20 
CHASSIS. 


H.P. AUSTIN 





WITH 
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neatly designed, with very short shafts. 
The new 30 h.p. chassis should be of 
particular interest to anyone desiring a 
powerful touring car. It is in every sense 
of a thoroughly up-to-date design and em- 
bodies several highly original features, 
notably the method of attachment of the 
torque tube to the back axle, whereby the 
free action of the springs is in no way im- 
peded ; also the disposition of the foot brake, 
which is designed to relieve the universal 
joint of all braking stresses. Finally, an 
electric self-starter will, we understand, be 
fitted to this chassis. The 1o h.p. complete 
car, whose R.A.C. rating is 14°3 h.p., is 
of considerable interest by reason of its 
very moderate cost. Fitted complete with 

Vitesse ’’ stream-line body, Austin “ one- 
man "’ hood, double screen, five detachable 
wood wheels, lamps, acetylene head-lights 
and speedometer, the price is only £390. <A 
20 h.p. model will be shown complete with 
‘* Marlborough ’’ landaulet body, dynamo 
lighting system and special winding 
system for the windows, which are trame- 
Though shown as a complete car 
the new 20 h.p. Austin should be studied 
for its mechanical features as far as 
possible, it being a design. with many 
excellent points. Finally, mention must 
be made of a 30 h.p. “Grenville” 
landaulet, of which, however, space is 
lacking for a full description. 


less. 


Sir W. G. HE new Armstrong- 
Armstrong- Whitworth model for 


Whitworth & Co. 1914 is a four-cylinder 
(Stand 41.) 20—30 h.p., which dis- 

places the current 
It has a bore of 90m.m. and 
150m.m. dimensions, which 
should give ample 
power either for a 
fast touring car or 
a roomy town 
carriage. An _ ex- 
ample of the new 
model is staged, 
fitted with a cabrio- 
let body. Another 


25—30 h.p 
a stroke of 


car which deserves 
special attention is 


EXTRA SEAT. 
a17 -25 h.p. long 
wheel-base chassis, 
with an_ enclosed 
coupé body by 
Messrs. Angus, 
Sanderson and Co. 
The latter have 20—30 
made a verv 

successful attempt to provide 
the owner-driver which can be opened 
or closed without great exertion. In 
this particular form of coupé the driver 
and the passenger in front sit in arm- 
chairs, and, owing to the absence of 
any dividing partition or window, can 
talk to their friends in the rear seats 
without effort. Another good point 
in this body is that there is access 
to the driver’s seat from the off-side. 
Another body, a three-quarter landaulet 
by the same makers and fitted with 
dome roof and frameless windows, is 
shown fitted to a chassis of the same 
type. The largest of the Armstrong- 
Whitworth models, the six - cylinder 
30—50 h.p., is represented by a_ very 
fine cabriolet built at the firm’s coach- 
works at Manchester. It seats six 
persons comfortably without the driver, 
and can be converted single-handed from 
a closed to an open car in a few minutes. 
An electric lighting and self-starting set 
is included in the standard equipment 
of the six-cylinder 30—50 h.p. Armstrong- 
Whitworth. 


H.P. 


a car for 


ARMSTRONG 
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NEW 20 


REAR SUSPENSION OF H.P. 
AUSTIN 
Sidney Straker F‘ )R many years past 
& Squire, Ltd. this firm has devoted 
Stand 71.) its entire energies to 
the production of a 
single model, and each autumn has seen 
the introduction of certain novelties and 
improvements in its design and construc- 
tion. On this occasion we find that the 
bore of the engine has been increased to 
90m.m., the wheel base has been lengthened 


to accommodate larger bodies, the gear- 
box is of the four-speed type, shock- 
absorbers have been fitted to the rear 


springs and the radiator and clutch have 
been improved. These and other altera- 
tions will be visible on the polished exhibi- 
tion chassis which is shown on the firm’s 
stand. In addition there are three com- 
plete cars—one a smart coupé cabriolet 
with interior drive, by Alford and Alde 
a type of body which is specially suited 
for the owner-driver. It accommodates 
four persons in comfort, access to the rear 
portion being given by a folding seat next to 
the driver. The car, of course, can be 
used completely open by folding back th« 
hood. Another attractive exhibit is a two- 
seater Victoria, with taper bonnet and 
scuttle in line. The seat is wide enough 
to accommodate three persons, and room for 
a fourth is provided by a folding dicky 
seat at the rear. The third car has an open 
touring body painted bronze green, with 
fine gold lines. The wire wheels are fitted 





WHITWORTH TOURING CAR 
with Warland dual rims. It is proposed 
to place on the market early next year 
new fast model fitted with a_ special 
engine, but following the general Strake1 
Squire lines so far as the rest of the chassis 
is concerned. 





H.P. STRAKER 
ENGINE. 


SQUIRI 


LATEST 15—20 
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D. NAPIE 





We are Exhibiting at 

















Stand 65 Olympia. 






































30-35 h.p. 6-Cyl. 
NOISELESS NAPIER 


Under the official observation of the 
ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


OF THE TEST 
the Daily Telegraph says 





“It constitutes a record both for the 
and for British Cars.” 


OF THE CAR 


the Sphere says : 


“ The new 30-35 is the best thing Napiers have 


ever done ! 


reserve of power which makes it luxurious.’’ 


30-35 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS, 
PRICE with Tyres, Lighting Dynamo, and 


£650 


Rudge - Whitworth Detachable 


Wire Wheels 


Club 


It has that liveliness and grand 





NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


LONDON, W. 














Works: Acton, W. 
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The leading 
medium-powered motor 
carriage * 


The 25-h.p. Vauxhall 


with its improvements, with its three years’ guaran- 
tee, and priced at £480, stands out as one of the 
most attractive offers under the roof of Olympia 


3 °° The happiest solution of a combination of problems presented by the public to 
the maker of medium-sized motor carriages...... I do not know of a big-powered 
car in the land that shows to better advantage on really steep gradients on the 


top gear than does this middle-sized Vauxhall.'’"—-Mr. H. Massac BuistT. 
STAND A car.which has been an influence in motor 

car progress during the last five years, 
No ~ 91 > the Vauxhall merits your consideration. 


ELIVERY 
readiness for driving away, 


from stock, in 

of the well-known Vaux 
hall-Sutherland _ three- 
cabriolet, with patent hood easily 
raised or lowered by one man 


quarter 


from the outside of the carriage. 
Mounted on the 25-h.p. chassis, 


this cabriolet is sold, road 


£785 


CHASSIS PRICES :— 16-20-h.p.. £375 25-h.p., £480 35-h.p., 6-cyl.. £650 25-h.p., P.H., £515 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, 180-2, Great Portland St., London, W. 


ready, with 
all necessary 


accessories, for 




















[N respect of power on hills, com- 

fort of riding (as secured by 
the perfect springing and the 
luxurious seating curves), comfort 
of driving (as secured by the 
lightness of steering, the delight- 
ful ease of gear-changing, and 
the admirable arrangement of 
controls), top-speed capacity, up- 
keep economy, and long-sustained 
service, it presents an unrivalled 
combination of good points. @, No 
car of all those that you will see at 
Olympia has been tried more 
searchingly than the Vauxhall. 
Tested not only in the quict hum- 
drum of ordinary use, but in every 
formof competition in which special 
merit can be ascertained, the 
Vauxhall continues to hold its 
lead as a car more than ordinarily 
good, of which one proof ts the 
fact that 75 first prizes and 
special awards have been won 
by it during the 1913 season. 





Ce Cor Stperexcellent 
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12 H.P. ROVER COUPI 


The Standard ISITORS in search 
Motor Co., Ltd. of a soundly built 
Stand 72. light car which has 

passed the experimental 
stage and is sold at a reasonable price 
should not miss the 9°5 h.p. Standard, which 
is the principal feature of thisstand. Itisa 
large car in miniature, and embodies such ex 
cellent features of design as hand-controlled 
ignition, hand and foot throttle control, 
overhead worm drive, and detachable 
Sankey steel wheels Its price, complete, 
with comfortable two-seated body, high 
side doors, hood, screen, lamps, spare 
wheel and tire, is 4195 rhe tax is only 
{3 3s., and we believe that a fuel consump- 
tion of forty miles to the gallon is easily 
obtainable Chree examples of this model 
arc shown, one an open two 
seater as described above, 
the others with neat coupe 
bodies—one of the cabriolet 
type, with folding leather 
head, and the other a roomy 
limousine. The price of either 
of these is £275. The larger 
Standard cars shown are the 
four-cylinder 15 h.p. model, 
which has undergone little 
alteration except for the fitting 
ot tour speeds instead’. of 
three, and the four-cylinder 
20 h.p. The latter is shown as 
a three-quarter landaulet, the 
coachwork being built out over 
the wheels so as to give a wide 
rear seat, which will accommodate three 
passengers. No change of any kind has 
been deemed necessary in the 20 h.p. model. 


Rover Co., Ltd. HE 12 hp. Rover 
Stand 61.) has attained to 

such an enormous popu- 
larity since it was introduced a couple of 
years ago that it is hardly surprising that 
the car is to remain practically unaltered 
for 1914. Purchasers, however, in future 
will have the option of a chassis 6in. 
longer, with a body which gives 2in. more 
to the driver’s seat and 4in. more to the 
rear seats in the case of the four-seated 
body. <A twelve-volt dynamo lighting set 
on the Leitner system is now included in 


the price, which remains at £331 for the 


two-seater and {350 for the four-seater, 





LIGHT STANDARD 





TWO-SEATER. 


12 
the equipment in both cases including 
spare detachable wheel with studded tire, 
hood, screen, etc. The cars staged consist 
of a landaulet, a doctor’s coupé, a four- 
seater and a two-seater. 


Leon Bollée. re of the famous 
(Stand 56.) cars designed by M. 

Bollée, whose experi- 
ence goes back to the earliest days of the 
industry, are shown on this stand by the 
Connaught Motor and Carriage Company, 
the British concessionaires for the makers. 
The most notable exhibit is a 26 h.p. six- 
cylinder chassis with a domed roof, limou- 
sine body and Saxonia wings. Among the 
features of interest to be observed in the 
chassis are the extra long springs, the 





15—20 H.P. STRAKER-SQUIRE CHASSIS 


compact gate change mechanism, the 
lightness of the clutch spring, which should 
make the car very popular among lady 
drivers, and the long steering column. 
Another model staged is the four-cylinder 
16 h.p. with an open torpedo body. Two 
examples of the 18 h.p. Leon Bollée are 
also on view, fitted with three-quarter 
cabriolet and three-quarter landaulet bodies 
respectively. The coachwork in every case 
is by the Connaught Carriage Company. 


Humber Ltd. 
(Stand 88.) 


HE popular demand 
fora light car 
which is in no sense a 
cycle-car, but which can be bought at a price 
not far removed from the cycle type of 
machine, has induced the Humber Company 
to place on the market a new to h.p. 


95 H.P. 





P. ROVER LANDAULET. 


model, which in the firm’s list of standard 
productions comes between the Humberette 
and the four-cylinder tr h.p., which has 
now been on the road for two years. The 
10 h.p. Humber is of distinctive design, 
especially in regard to the engine. The 
four cylinders, which are 65m.m. bore by 
1z0om.m. stroke, are cast in one piece 
with the top of the crank case, but th« 
cylinder heads are a separate casting 
which is bolted to the main casting with 
a packing piece intervening to make thx 
joint gas-tight. This is a system of con- 
struction which cheapens manufacture 
and renders the piston heads and com 
bustion spaces easily accessible for cleanin; 
purposes. The valves are inclined towards 
the combustion heads so as to reduce the 
size of the valve pockets, 

point of some importance whei 
it is desired to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from a1 
engine. The cooling system i 
on the thermo-siphon principle, 
assisted by a belt, and the 
lubrication is pump-fed wit! 
troughs beneath the big ends 
Control is by pedal acceleratoi 
and throttle and spark levers 
on the steering column. Thx 
clutch is of the leather-faced 
type running in oil, and fow 
forward speeds are provided 
by the gear-box with gat 
control. Some original 
features will be noticed in the 
design of the gear-box, the long shaft 
being arranged below the main shaft and 
supported by two stout arms extending 
from the top half of the casing. Th« 
final drive is by bevel drive, and both 
brakes are mounted side by side on th 
rear wheels and provided with simpl 
thumb-screw adjustments. Attention 
should also be paid to the epicyclic type of 
steering gear. Completely equipped with 
four-seated body, hood, screen, five lamps, 
spare wheel and tire, the 10 h.p. Humbe 
is listed at {250. A specimen of the new 
model, finished in grey, is shown on the 
stand together with a 11 h.p. touring car, 
a 14 h.p. chassis and a 20 h.p. cabriolet 
We may mention that the 11 h.p. and 
20 h.p. Humbers remain practically un 
altered, but the 14 h.p., introduced a yeat 





STANDARD COUPE CABRIOLET 
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TheAttraction of the Show 


VINOT 


| CARS 


HE VINOT is a car which satisfies 

the expert motorist and non-driving 

owner alike. 
Power, Silence, and Reliability, and is 
easy running, economical in upkeep and light 
on Tyres. 











Ms oy 


WHAT THE 12-14h.p. VINOT ACCOM- 
PLISHED AT ITS FIRST ATTEMPT 
AT BROOKLANDS: 


50 miles in 44 min. 42 secs.—68.06 m.p.h. 
100 ,, lhour 27 min. 47 secs.—68.35 __,, 


Fastest Laps at over 70 m.p.h.; 1 Hour at 68.13 m.p.h. 





All visitors to Olympia are cordially invited to 
inspect the celebrated Vinot Models which will be 
found on Stand 30. 


NEW 1914 MODELS. 
12-1 H.P. 


Two-seater, complete — with 
dickey seat at back, hood, screen, 


5 lamps, detachable rims, etc. £295 
12-1 HP. 


Four-seated touring body, com- 
plete with hood, screen, § lamps, 
tools, detachable rims, etc. - £335 


- £415 
- £465 


15-9 H.P. 
15-20 H.P. 
25-50 H.P, Chassis only - . . 


Ditto, ditto - - 


Ditto, ditto - - 





VINOT CARS, Ltd. 
147-149, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


Telegrams—'* Vinot, London.” Telephones—6760 and 4762 Gerrard 


‘Stores and Repair Works—1, 2 & 3, Redhill Street, London, N.W. 


Telephone—741 Mayfair. 





ALLDAYS 


Stand OLYMPIA the Car that 


a 





MOTOR 
SHOW 


gives satisfaction 
always - - - 





It is the embodiment of 





12-14 h.p. 4-Cylinder, complete as illustrated - £350 


READY FOR THE ROAD. FULLY EQUIPPED with 
One Man Hood, Glass Wind Screen, Detachable Wheels. 
(wire or artillery), with Spare Wheel and Grceoved Tyre. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING INSTALLATION, with Two 
Head Lamps, Two Side Lamps, One Tail Lamp, Horn, and 


complete kit of tools, etc. 
Other Models equal remarkable Value. 
ALLDAYS & ONIONS evccc:. Co., Ld. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


A 
LONDON DEPOT: 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. 


























The Humber 


The realization of the car you would build for yourself 


‘Eleven 


is more than fulfilled in this superb model. Ata price 
that is quite moderate it includes all the features of a 
“thousand pounder” Automatic Lubrication, Ignition 
by high tension magneto, Thermo Syphon Cooling, 
Leather Faced Cone Clutch running in oil, Four 
speeds and reverse, Live back axle, Frame of specially 
pressed steel, Springs } and } elliptical, Handsome new 
Stream-line body luxuriously fitted, etc., etc. Fully 
equipped ready for the road with Hood, Screen, Horn, 
Acetylene head lights, Electric side and tail lamps, 
spare wheel and tyre. 


MAY BE INSPECTED AND PARTICULARS OBTAINED AT 


STAND 88 OLYMPIA. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 
London ?, Holborn Viaduct, E.¢ 60-64, BromptonaRd., S.W 
London Repair Works Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W 
Southampton 7, London Road Agents Everywhere 


te 
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F there is one quality more than another that gives 
life and eagerness to a car it is high efficiency in 
the transmission system #* 3% 3 No one who 
drives the new Daimler Twenty can doubt its 

existence in the machinery of this iateresting chassis 
# % & The smooth vigour displays itself in every 
action #& & w& Accelerating, at speed, ascending 
hills, there is always the sense of full power utilised 
to the utmost advantage & * It is the quality that 
gives the driver confidence, and that awakens in those 
who ride in the car a responsive joy # % * Not alone 
is this quality an attribute of the direct top speed, it is 
equally apparent in the lower gears, which in themselves 


are phenomenally silent in action. In short, the new 


Daimler Twenty is a marked advance in automobile 
construction, and is easily the first car in its class. 








Transmission 
Efficiency 


Daimler Cars, 1914. 


Electric Light Electric Starters 


Twenty Thirty Special 


Four Cylinders Four or SixCylinders H.M. The Queen's New Car 


Four Speeds 


The Daimler Company, Ltd. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS - 27, PALL MALL. 
Cars are held in readi for i diate hire. 
Regent 4160. 
MANCHESTER— BRIGHTON— BIRMINGHAM— 
58 and 60, Deansgate. Palmeira Works, Hove L House, Para- 
ise Street. 


NOTTINGHAM CARDIFF— Park St. 


My and 9%8, Derby LEEDS-82, Albion St: OXFORD— Osberton 


oad. NF WCASTLE-ON. Road, Summertown. 
BRISTOL-- TYNE —St. Marys TORQUAY 
61, Victoria Street. Place. 33, Torwood Street. 


: 



























































THE PRICE 
OF THE FAMOUS 


120. ROVER 


REMAINS AT 


Complete £3 50 Complete 


BUT INCLUDES AS STANDARD FOR 1914 


12 - VOLT LIGHTING SET 


Six inch longer chassis and body 
for tall drivers optional. Ventilators 
in dash, etc., etc. 
Full 


particulars on request. 


Stand No. 61 at Olympia 


The Rover Co., Ltd., Coventry 


AND AT 


59-61, New Oxford Street, London, W. 








— 
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THE NEAREST 
LIGHT TO 
DAYLIGHT 
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ago, has had its engine stroke 
increased by 10om.m., and is 
now fitted with dynamo light- 
ing and electric self-starter— 
additions to its equipment 
which have necessitated the 
raising of the price for the com- 
jlete car from 4355 to £395. 


F. S. Bennett, Ltd. HE 1914 
Cadillac. Cadillac 
Stand 108.) model em- 
bodies a 

umber of features’ which 
ill well repay careful inspec- 
on. Mention has already 
en made in our columns of 
1e new electrically operated 
‘stem of double direct drive 
the rear axle. This is 
ured by a double set of 
vel gears, which, combined 
ith a three-speed gear-box, 
ves the driver six changes of speed at 
s disposal. The bevel gear _ ratios, 
ywever, are so arranged that the majority 
driving can be done on one or other of 
e direct speeds, and recourse will seldom 
necessary to the ordinary change-speed 
ver. The Cadillac Company was the 
st to adopt a combined electric installa- 
m, which performs the functions of 
nition, engine starting and _ lighting. 
his has not only been found perfectly 
tisfactory in the hands of private users, 
ut has also emerged with complete success 
om some drastic tests to which it was 
ently submitted at the hands of the 





zo H.P. HUMBER CABRIOLET. 20-30 H.P. 


Royal Automobile Club. Other points 
worthy of note are the hinged driver’s 
seat and the tilting steering wheel, which 
allow of an unimpeded passage to the front 
seat by way of the off front door. The 
speedometer shaft is driven by gears 
concealed in the front axle spindle, a con- 
struction which is noiseless and dustproof 
\n engine-driven air-pump is fitted for 
inflating tires. The cars staged consist of 
a special landaulet by Messrs. Blake and 
Co., a standard four-seater phaeton, and a 
two-seater and a limousine with American 
coachwork. 


Austrian-Daimler 
Motor Co., Ltd. 
Stand 28. 


HE popularity of the 
Austro-Daimler cars 

in this country, which 
has been carned largely 

by their speed and powers of acceleration, 
has led the firm’s designer to pay particular 





CADILLAC DASHBOARD. 





»30 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER CADILLAC, 


attention to the other qualities which 
appeal to English motcrists. The result 
is seen in the new models, for which is 
claimed a marked degree of silence and 
flexibility. We are informed that this is 
particularly the case with the 20—3o h.p. 
and 27—8o h.p. cars, which have been 
specially designed to suit English require- 
ments. It will be remembered that four 
of the 20—30 h.p.’s passed through last 
year’s Alpine reliability trials without 
losing a single mark. Several alterations 
and improvements have been made in 
the 16—18 h.p. and 16—25 h.p. Austro- 
Daimlers. These are now fitted with pointed 


ane 4 


radiators, with a double taper from radiator 
to dashboard. The lubrication system has 
been improved, oil at 1,o0olb. pressure 
being fed to the bearings. An example of 
each of these two chassis is shown, the 
former being fitted with a limousine body 
by Miullion-Guiet and the latter with a 
stream-line sporting torpedo phaeton by 
Messrs. Arnold. The fittings of the open 
car are black nickel plated, the body is 
painted yellow and the wings black, the 
effecte bing very striking. Messrs. Windover 
are responsible for an_ interior-driven 
limousine which is fitted to a chassis of 
the 20—30 h.p. type, and Million-Guiet for 
the comfortable open body of unique 
design which is shown on the 27—8o h.p. 
chassis. The firm’s display is a striking 
one and will well repay close inspection. 


Lorraine-Dietrich. 
Stand 68.) 


NEW type 14—18 

h.p. model, with 
8om.m. by 130m.m. 
engine, is shown as a polished chassis. 
A second novelty is a 20—30 h.p. model 
with a sporting type of boat-body by 
Kellner. The well-tried 18—20 h.p. 
Lorraine-Dietrich is staged as a limousine 
landaulet with coachwork by Maythorn, 
and as an open touring car with torpedo 
phaeton body by Meier. 


Peugeot (England) WIDE variety of 
Ltd. cars, ranging from 
(Stand 32. a high-powered machine 

of the ‘‘ sporting ’’ type 
to a “ baby ”’ coupé, is to be seen on this 
stand, which on that account, and also 
by reason of the makers’ extraordinary 
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record of successes in road 
racing on the Continent, is 
certain to attract general 
attention. Taking the exhibits 
in order of their size, the two- 
seated inside-driven coupé, 
priced at 225, comes first. 
Che chassis is rated at 6 h.p., 
and boasts a tiny four-cylinder 
monobloc engine 55m.m. bore 
by 90m.m. stroke. Its design 
embodies many of the essential 
features of a big car, and we 
may mention that in its two- 
seated open form, including 
hood, screen, Iamps, spare tire 
and shock absorbers, it can 
be bought for £170. Che 
12 h.p. Lion Peugeot is shown 
a four-seater with Vinet de- 
tachable rims, hood, screen 
and five Ducellier lamps, with 
which equipment it is listed at 
£308. Next come a 14—20 h.p. Peugeot 
with an inside drive coupé-cabriolet by 
\lford and Alder, and Blériot electric 
lighting set and a 20—30 h.p. limousine by 
Million Guiet, with the folding seats facing 
forward. The firm’s display is completed 
by a polished chassis of the 4o—50 h.p. 
model, the largest of those listed by the 
firm for the coming year. 


Benz Brompton HAT is probably 
Motor Co. the most powerful 
Stand 104.) car in the building is to 

be seen on this stand 
in the shape of a 100 h.p. Benz chassis. The 





AUSTRO-DAIMLER LANDAULET 


engine is of the four-cylinder type, 130m.m. 
tore by 190m.m. stroke. As a contrast there 
is one of the little 12—20 h.p. Benz models, 
with a standard torpedo body by the 
London Improved Motor Coachbuilders, a 
high-class small car whose chassis price 
is 4325. Midway between these two ex- 
amples of the production of the great 
German firm come a 35—45 h.p. limousine 
landaulet by Hooper, fitted with C.A.V. 
electric lighting, and a 45—65 h.p torpedo 
phaeton by Maythorn, painted white with 
black wheels, wings and frame. 

























CADILLAC FOLDING SEAT AND HINGED 
STEERING WHEEL. 








XX. 





SHEFFIELD SIMPLEX COUPE CABRIOLET. 





SIDDELEY-DEASY THREE-QUARTER CABRIOLET. 





MORGAN CABRIO-LANDAULET. 


WOLSELEY LIMOUSINE LANDAULET. 
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CARS 


Argylis, Ltd... 


Armstrong-Whitworth and Co. 


Arrol-Johnston, Ltd. 
Austin Motor Co... 


Austrian Daimler Motor Co. 


F. S. Bennett, Limited .. 


Birmingham Smali Arms Co... 


Brompton Motor Co. 
Clement-Talbot, Ltd. 
Daimler Co. .. ‘ 

A. Darracq and Co. 

De Dion-Bouton, Ltd. .. 
Delaunay-Belleville, Ltd. 
Fiat Motors, Ltd. 
Gladiator Co. 

Humber, Ltd. 

Jarrott and Letts 
Lanchester Motor Co. 
London Motor Garage Co. 


London and Parisian Motor Co. 


Metallurgique, Ltd. 


Milnes-Daimler-Mercedes, Ltd. 


Minerva Motors, Ltd. 


AUSTIN ‘‘ MARLBOROUGH ” 
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KEY TO THE PRNC 


] CAR 
Morgan and Co. 
Napier Motors, Lt 

W. and G. du Cros 
Peugeot, Ltd. 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 

Rover Co. 
Sheffield-Simplex Mol Work: 
Siddeley-Deasy Mov Co. 
Standard Motor Co. 
Straker and Squire, Be 
Sunbeam Motor Car ®. 
Vauxhall Motors, L 

Vinot Cars, Ltd. 
White-Coleman Mo 
Wolseley Tool and 






Ltd. . 
or-Car | 


COAGWORK, 


Barker and Co. ; 
Bristol Wagon ani @riage W 
Connaught Motor s@Carriage 
J. Cockshoot and 
W. Cole and Sons 
Cann, Ltd. 
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1A: SOME STRIKING NEW MODELS 





ROLLS-ROYCE WITH BARKER LIMOUSINE BODY. 


FIAT LIMOUSINE LANDAULET. 





PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS 








STAND NO. CARS. STAND NO. 
d Co. » ‘a oo aes E. and H. Hora .. . ~ -. 144 
tors, LUBY. te cw 8 London Improved Motor Coach- 
du Cosi’. . 8 | builders, Ltd. = es .. 162 
td. ee — Mann, Egerton and Co. oe -- 160 
re, Lid. B.S. -. 52 | Maythorn and Son oe _ -- 152 
~ ~« woo 2 | we ws at -. 149 , i a . oe 
implex Mog Works .. 64 | Salmons and Sons él jo oo 183 THE BARKER CABRIOLET CLOSED. 
easy Mo Co. .. 7% |  Thrupp, Maberley and Holland .. 150 
Motor Co. # .. rm .. 72 | Van den Plas - is x -- 151 
id Squire, Md. ws « TV | 
Motor Car ®. - -- 101 | TIRES AND WHEELS. 
Motors, lm .. =... - 8 | 
s, Lid, B-. .. .. 30 Avon India-Rubber Co. - . Soe t. q X 
eman Mog), Lid... = .. 5f Beldam Tire Co... .. «.. .. 181 
Tool and @@or-Car Co. .. 60 | Continental Tire Co. .. .. .. 205 ¢ ss ' ; 
* | Dunlop Rubber Co. ia oe . 
congreae. | Goodyear Tire Co. oa ia << ae 
id Co. ‘—« «a0 OF Michelin Tire Co. it Pe .. 196 
agon and @@riage Works .. 164 Palmer Tire Co. .. ti os -- 186 
t Motor amiarriage Co. .. 155 Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. see 282 
oot and (am... - .. 130 J. Sankey and Sons - “* « 
ind Sons . . 143 Stepney Spare Wheel, Ltd... -. 190 
oes “ . 154 Warland Dual Rim Co... os vw Oe 


LANCHESTER TOURING CAR. 


5 =A a ” ¥ 





aT. VAUXHALL ‘‘ WESTMINSTER ” LIMOUSINE. NAPIER PULLMAN SALOON. 
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Morgan & Co. N° fewer than three 

(Stand 80. new Adler models 
are to be seen on the 
Morgan & Co. of Old 
Long Acre, not the 

being a 9g h.p. light 

monobloc engine 65m.m. 

stroke The leading 

design are Zenith car- 

Zisemann magneto of the self- 
advancing type, metal cone clutch running 
in oil, three-speed box with gate 
change, torque tube surrounding the pro- 
peller shaft, full elliptic rear springs, 
fixed wire wheels, pump feed engine lubrica- 
tion and cast aluminium dashboard rhe 
dashboard is an aluminum casting in 
which is mounted the steering column. 
The two seats are arranged in tandem 
fashion, and are of ample width With 
hood and this little car is sold 
at {210, staged both in its 

complete form and also as a 
The second new model is a 16 
h.p., with a four-cylinder en- 

gine 67m.m. by 1r0om.m., 

whose _ specification follows 

the lines of the ro h.p. Adle1 

It is fitted with a 

Morgan coupé-landaulet body 

of the latest type [wo other 

Adler cars are also on view, 

a 14—18 h.p. with Morgan 
torpedo body and a 

20—}30 h.p., the third of the 

new Adler models, with a 

Morgan cabrio-landaulet body 

of patented design 


stand of Messrs 

Bond Street and 
least interesting 

car, with a 
bore by o8m.m 
details of its 
burettor 


gear 


screen 
and it is 


chassis 


shown 


with 
adopted 
many 

the 


Wolseley Tool & N 
Motor Car Co. 
Stand 60. 


accordance 
the policy 
nowadays by 
high-class firms, 

( ompany no longer reserve 
and improvements for the 
Show. Should there appear 
demand for a new model it 
is introduced to the public as soon as its 
been perfected and arrange- 
ments completed for its manutacture. In 
the same way alterations in existing 
models are made whenever they are found 
to be The two standard 
the four-cylinder 16—20 h.p. and the six- 
cylinder 24—30 h.p., on which the firm has 
concentrated its energies since last autumn, 
have proved so successful that the latest 
models differ in only a few minor details 
from shown a veal 0 The steer- 


Wolseley 
novel*.es 
Olympia 
to be a 


design has 


necessary. cars, 


those 


H.P. WOLSELEY 


BENZ ENGINE, INLET SIDI 


TOURING 


BENZ CHASSIS 


H.P. BENZ TORPEDO PHAETON. 


ing wheels are now pressed from steel 
plate and finished in blue. A new type 
of main air valve is employed for the self- 
starter in order to lessen the risk of leakage, 
the scuttle dashboard is of cast aluminium 
and the taper of the bonnets appears to have 
been somewhat increased. Worm drive 
can now be fitted to the 24—30 h.p. at the 
purchaser’s option. Some months ago a 
new six-cylinder model rated at 30— 40 h.p., 
with a bore and stroke of 102m.m. by 
140mM.m., introduced, but is not on 
view at Olympia. The compressed air 
self-starter which is standard on the 
24—30 h.p., and can be fitted at an extra 
charge on the 16—20 h.p., has proved very 
successful in use. On the stand are to be 
found four complete cars—a 24—30 h.p. 
flush-sided limousine landaulet, a 24 

30 h.p. limousine with domed roof and 


was 


CAR, H.P. 
D-front, a 16—20 h.p. limousine landaulet 
and a 16—20 h.p. torpedo phaeton. All 
the above are fitted with C.A.V. dynamo, 
switchboard and accumulator, which are 
included in the standard equipment of the 
1914 Wolseleys without extra charge. 


Vermorel: W. G. HE Vermorel is a 
James. well-built small car 
Stand 121.) which deserves to be 

better known than it is 
to English motorists. It is built by an 
old-established firm of French engineers 
who entered the motor industry as long ago 
as 1go1. For the British market the bodies 
are made in London. Three models are 
shown, two of which, we believe, are seen 
for the first time in this country. These 


LIFE. 


SHEFFIELD 
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latter are of 1o—12 h.p. and 15—18 h.p. 
respectively. The 1o—12 h.p. is staged 
with a smart two-seated body painted red, 
the 15—18 h.p. being in polished chassis 
form. 


HE touring models 

of a firm, which has 

been so conspicuously 

successful in both road 

and track races as the Sunbeam Company 

has during the past year, always attract 

special attention from the crowd. The 

exhibit, though an interesting one, will 

be found, however, devoid of novelty in 

the way of mechanical design. The 1914 

Sunbeams, in fact, are practically identical 

with those of the past season, which have 

given general satisfaction to their users. 

A few detail improvements, however, have 

been introduced, such as setting the gear- 

box further back in the frame, and replac- 

ing the skew-gearing for driving the fan 

by a belt and pulley, the former having 

proved to be somewhat noisy in 

use. More powerful rear brakes 

have also been fitted, and the 

silencer has been strengthened. 

With regard to the body-work, 

an excellent innovation is the 

provision of adjustable front 

seats, and we are informed that 

special care has been taken to 

eliminate body iattles. For 

this purpose door fittings of a 

new type are being employed. 

Another feature worthy of note 

is the new form of ‘‘ one-man 

hood.”’ The cars staged consist 

of a 16—20 h.p. cabriolet, with drop 

windows behind the doors; and a 12—16 

h.p. torpedo phaeton, painted grey and 

trimmed with grey leather. The mechanical 

details of these two cars, which are similar 

except in regard to the bore and stroke 

of the engines, are well shown by a 12—16 

h.p. polished chassis. The 25—30 h.p. 

six-cylinder Sunbeam is also shown in 
chassis form. 


Sunbeam 
Motor-Car Co. 
(Stand 101. 


WO chassis and two 

complete cars make 
up this exhibit, and the 
former on inspection will 
be found to vary in several respects from 
what is regarded as standard practice for 
touring models. For instance, the engine 
valves are of the overhead type and 
operated by adjustable rockers, arms and 


Hispano-Suiza 
Cars, Ltd. 
(Stand 123.) 


SIMPLEX LIMOUSINE. 


helical gearing. There are two plugs tor 
5 5 


each cylinder, and the fan is driven by 
a disc clutch, which can be easily disengaged 


20 H.P. BENZ ENGINE, EXHAUST SIDE. 
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MULLINER 


132-135, LONG AGRE, LONDON (ere 


4 100) oS a, oe r 
II 4», > ne . wo? and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760). > ma) ps. 
“¥Y Loca: auD orutt © . 


MEMBER OF JURY Stand No. 149 Olympia Annexe LONDON a 
2 


BRUSSELS, 1910 and TURIN, 1911. 132 to 135, LONG ACRE. 
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I i 
| Every make All Repairs, || 
| of — Renovations, || 
i an e 

| Complete ¢ a 
Complete Car | Conversions | 
supplied | promptly 

i zm effected at 
advantageous 133, Long Acre | 
| terms. to estimate. 
| ENQUIRIES | Wey | : INSPECTION | 
| INVITED. ; MULLINER,LONG ACRE. . SUGGESTED. | 
| + | + | 
| names The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected MULLINER’S | 
| “aaa in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations peepee 

\ GERRARD effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. ae | 
——_—— SSS SS SSS SS = i 





The WESTMINSTER MOTOR CAR GARAGE, Ltd. 


SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 


Turcat-Mery Cars 


We are not showing at Olympia, but we have the models shown at 
the Paris Salon at our Garage, and shall be pleased to show 
them to all interested. :: :: :: We can also arrange trial runs. 


ey. 
my mf 


| ESTIMATES FOR 

| EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF CARRIAGE WORK 
SUBMITTED. 


LONDON’S PREMIER 
MOTOR GARAGE 
DE LUXE. 

OPEN DAY & NIGHT. 





| tial MaroR CAR GARAGE 
a = L610 


These extensive and up-to-date Premises, most centrally situated, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Army & Navy Stores, the Houses 
of Parliament, and leading West-End Hotels, are now open with 
every modern convenience, for Storage and Repairs of Motor Cars. 


miorrice GREYCOAT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 00 Vitis 
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MAYTHORN & SON 


LIMITED 


BIGGLESWADE 
Stand 152 Olympia 


NOV. 7th to 15th. 








MAYTHORN’S “ CALLEDON” LANDAULETTE 


Maythorn’'s Motor Bodies 
MAKE THE MOST OF ANY CHASSIS 


and cannot be surpassed for 


STYLE, LIGHTNESS, COMFORT, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Special Drawings & Estimates on Application. 





Telephone : 871 Kensingto Telegrams: ‘Peugeot, London.” / T 
Invincible ” 
c.D.c. \\ , 
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because it won the GRAND PRIX de 
L’A.C.F. 1912-13, GRAND PRIX de 
la SARTHE, GRAND PRIX OF 
AMERICA, THE COUPE DE 
L‘AUtO, MONT VENTOUX HILL 
CLIMB, AND MANY OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL CONTESTS 


by reason of its intrinsic merit, merit, 
should your choice rest upon “rest upon the 


PEUGEOT 


‘The everlasting Car with the ever- 
ni. 1 reputation.” 








| RANGE OF : ON VIEW 
MODELS FROM AT 


Sh.p.(4 eyl.) 3170 STAND 32 


complete, to 
| ou £875 j OLYMPIA. 


PEUGEOT (England) Ltd., ~« 


10, Brompton Rd., London. S.W. ff 
































“The 




















OLYMPIA 1913 


See the 


Sankey 
Steel Wheels 


on which the Records 
have just been broken 
at Brooklands 


Stand No. 168 


Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd., 


Hadley (Established 1854) Salop. 
London Showrooms: 111, Gt. Portland St.,W. 

















COME TO OLYMPIA 


AND SEE THE SUPREME 


The car that holds 22 World’s Records 


—more than all other makes combined 





1,078 Miles in 12 hours 
107.95 Miles in 1 hour 


Speed, 107.93 miles per hour 
150 MILES Speed 105.57 miles per hour 
TEN LAPS ... ... Speed, 110.03 miles per hour 
1,000 MILES... Average Speed, over 90 miles per hour 


100 MILES 


SEE THESE SUPREME CARS AT 


OLYMPIA, STAND 101 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112, Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District: J. Keele. L+d.. 72, New Bond Street, W. 
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when the assistance of the fan in cooling 
the radiator is not required. The coach- 
work shown includes a three-seated boat 
type body in mahogany. 


Rolls-Royce, Ltd. HE name Rolls- 
(Stand 52.) Royce has so long 
been associated with all 


that is best and most luxurious in motor 
cars that it is to be regretted that the 
visitor to Olympia is not afforded an 


opportunity of inspecting one of the chassis 
manufactured by this famous firm. In 
pursuance of the policy adopted at the 
last show, only finished cars are displayed, 
and in the splendour of the coachwork 
must be found consolation for the virtual 
concealment of the latest pro- 
duct of the Rolls-Royce fac- 
tory. The cars shown are three 
in number, and each represents 
the last word in sumptuous- 
ness as applied to self-propelled 
vehicles. The open touring car 
is represented by a_ torpedo 
phaeton on a chassis of the 
London-Edinburgh type, the 
coachwork being by Messrs. 
Thrupp and Maberley and 
painted white with fine green 
lines and black under-frame, 
and upholstered in_ green 
leather. The price of the car, 
complete as shown, including 
dynamo lighting installation, £1,362. 
Messrs. Hooper and Co. are responsible 
for a limousine-landaulet, and Messrs. 
Barker for a limousine. The latter 
is of a very handsome design, with curved 
corner glasses behind the driver’s seat and 
the domed roof which is a usual feature 
of the up-to-date covered car body. 


Is 


car 


HERE 


Lanchester r are no 
Motor Co. [ changes to record 
(Stand 67.) in the design of cither 

the 25 h.p. or 35 h p. 
Lanchesters, except that the latter is now 
equipped with an_ electric 


engine-starting and car-light- 


ing installation. Interest, 
therefore, centres. in the 
coachwork, which, so far as 
two of the three cars staged 
are concerned, is of a novel 
type for Lanchesters. The 
chief exhibit is a handsome 
38 h.p. limousine with all 
the seats enclosed. This 


represents a successful attempt 
to adapt the Lanchester chassis 
to the style of body which is 
fashionable to-day. The re- 
sult is a very graceful looking 
and comfortable carriage. Close 
inspection will reveal the fact 
that the spare wheel is neatly 
concealed in a compartment in the back 
of the body. The interior arrangements as 
used in Lanchesters are of a very luxurious 
character. Another 38 h.p. 
shown with a sporting type of open body 
which has a more rakish appearance than 
any Lanchester we have previously seen. 
The third car staged is also a 38 h.p., the 
body being a serviceable double landaulet 


chassis is 


ROLLS-ROYCE WiTH BARKER COUPE BODY 
certain modifications, including a new 
design of back axle. The engine has a 





38 H.P 


> 
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with the usual wide side doors which have 
been a feature of Lanchester cars for years 
past. The patent folding occasional seats 
are of novel construction and possess the 
advantage of being extremely rigid in use, 
while they are easy to manipulate and free 
from rattle. Some interesting mechanical 
parts complete the exhibit on this stand. 
We may mention that the 25 h.p. Lan- 
chesters are to be sven at the firm’s show- 
rooms at 95, New Bond Street. 


Clement HIS firm has intro- 
Talbot, Ltd. duced a new 
Stand 70.) 15—20 h.p. model for 


the year on lines some- 
what similar to their 12 h.p. car, but with 











S8om.m. and a stroke of 
and the chassis is priced at 4350. The new 
Talbot, however, has been crowded out 
of Olympia owing to lack of space. The 
four cars shown are substantially the same 
from the constructional point of view as 
the 1913 types, but their catalogue horse- 


bore of 130m.m., 


power ratings have been altered. Thus 
the late 15 h.p. is now termed a 20—30 h.p., 
and the late 20 h.p. becomes the 20—40 h.p 
The 25 h.p. model, which has a four- 
cylinder engine 1o15m.m. by 140m.m., 





LANCHESTER SALOON 


will in future be known as the 25—50 h.p. 
The standard equipment now includes a 
dynamo electric lighting and shock 
absorbers. The Talbot coachwork has 
been redesigned so as to bring it thoroughly 
up to date. The cars staged are four in 
number, and consist of a 12 h.p. touring 
car, a 20—30 h.p., also fitted with an open 
body, a 24 h.p. with special limousine 


set 


20 





H.P. VAUXHALL 





35 


* KINGSBOURNE” 





LIMOUSINE. 20-30 


LIMOUSINE 





by Van den Plas, and a 20—25 h.p. limou 
sine landaulet by Barker, the latter a very 
handsome car, which is listed complete in 


every respect at 4/820 

Vauxhall HERE have been no 

Motors, Ltd. considerable changes 

(Stand 91.) in the Vauxhall design 
since the last show, 


although a number of minor improvements 
will be noticed Except in the case of the 
16—20 h.p. model, the standard equip 
ment now includes Bosch starting magneto 
rhe wheel the Prince Henry 
sporting Vauxhall been increased to 
1oft., though, curious -to relate, tires of 
105m.m. section are now fitted in place 
of the t120m.m tires pre 
viously used The fan belt 

adjustable by means of an 
expanding pulley, an extra ai 
inlet is fitted to the carburettors 
of all save the 16—20 h.p. cars, 
and the pump is so constructed 
that in the event of its failure 
natural circulation of the 
water not interfered with. 
The cars staged four in 
number, and consist of a 
25 h.p. ‘ Sutherland ”’ three 
quarter cabriolet, with a head 
that can be opened or closed 


bas ot 
has 


1S 


are 


in a few seconds, a 25 h.p 
fast touring car of the Prince 
Henry type, a six-cylinder 35 h.p. “ Kings 


borne ’’ domed roof limousine and a 25 h.p 
‘“ Newmarket "’ torpedo phacton In addi 
tion a polished engine unit is shown 


1 ie 


hibit 


striking 
this ex 

six-cylinde1 
30—38 h.p. car, an im- 
proved model of the type which has proved 
very successful during the past year. The 
engine is a Silent Knight, now made in the 
Siddeley-Deasy works, the other important 
features of the chassis including dual 
ignition, four 
box, silent 
back axle, 
controllers, 
dynamo lighting set. 
is a luxurious saloon 


Siddeley-Deasy most 
Motor Car Co. 


(Stand 75.) 


eature ol 


Is a 


speed = gear 
worm drive to 
W.M.1 spring 
and a Magician 
The body 
limousine 


by Mulliner of Long Acre 
Seating room for four persons 
is provided, all the seats 
being fully enclosed \ 


polished chassis and two other 
complete cars are also staged 
rhe 14—20 h.p. of 
new design introduced this 
It has a four-cylinder 
monobloc engine, 80m.m 
by t30m.m. stroke, and 
equipped with a _ four-speed 
gear-box and worm drive, 
and Leitner dynamo mounted on 
the engine for lighting purposes. A similar 
chassis is shown and an open touring car, 
painted grey and upholstered in green 
leather. The exhibit completed by 
an 18—24 h.p. ‘“‘ Davenport’ limousine 
landaulet with domed roof and doomed 
wings. The body is painted dark blue, «nd 
the interior is lighted with electricity. 


chassis is a 
a 
season 
bore 


IS 


has a 


1S 








H.P. TALBOT CABRIOLET. 
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Fiat Motors, 
Limited. 
(Stand 49. 


HE Fiat novelty for 

1914 1s I12—15 h.p 
light chassis, which is 
to be sold at {£365 
complete with torpedo body, hood, hood 
cover, glass screen, five lamps, horn, tools, 
Michelin detachable rims, with spare rim 
and tire The standard body will be of 
the stream-line type, with scuttle merging 
into the dash No alterations have been 
made for 1914 for the larger Fiats, with 
the exception that the radiators, when 
stream-line bodies are fitted, will be of a 
modified design 
of a 35 hp 
with electric 


[he cars staged consist 
limousine-landaulet, fitted 
light installation and electric 








H.P. FIAT WITH 


12-15 


30 h.p. special sporting 
20 h.p. limousine- 


self-starter: a 20 
type torpedo; anda 15 
landaulet rhe coachwork of these three 
cars has been made by the Fiat firm in 
their works at Turin In addition, there 
are on view a 20—30 h.p. three-quarter 
cabriolet by Maythorn and Son, and a 
chassis of the new light 12—15 h.p. model 


White-Coleman MERICAN makers, 
Motors, Ltd. as a rule, are the 
Stand 51. slaves of standardisa- 

tion, but White-Cole- 
man Motors, the British concessionaires for 
the old-established White Company, have 
securing for the English 
lower and longer 
in the wheel-base than those ordinarily 
turned out by the makers rhus, there 
is staged at Olympia .a roomy cabriolet 
by Cann on a_  roft. wheel-base White 
which, thanks to the small space 
oct upied by the bonnet, makes a very 
comfortable car with the weight well 
between the axles \ similar chassis is 
fitted with a very handsome landaulet 


succeeded in 


market White 


chassis 


chassis 


H.P. WHITE PETROL 


20-30 


body, also by Cann, a 

combination, which is 

moderate figure of 4/775, 
White self-starting and lighting outfit, 
which is standard on all the Whites, 
Warland dual rims, speedometer, spare 
tire and a very complete equipment. 
This car is painted a new shade of dark 
blue and upholstered in French cloth 
of special design. In addition there are 
on view what the firm describes as a 
Touring Car de Luxe, with scooped bonnet, 
domed mudguards, special Kopolapso hood 
and double screen, and a standard touring 
car with Cann body. The latter, with an 
outfit complete in every respect, is listed 


very attractive 
priced at the 
including the 


STANDARD 


LANDAULET. 


at £595. Apart from White petrol cars, 
the firm is showing on the stand of Messrs. 
Cann, Limited, in the Annexe an 18 h.p. 
1914 Knight Minerva with boat-shaped 
body, and a 25 h.p. 1914 model Delaunay- 
Belleville 


Gladiator Co. 
(Stand 53.) 


HE improvements 

which have recently 
been effected in the 
mechanism for raising and lowering cabrio- 
let hoods are well illustrated in the special 
body by Messrs. Salmons, which is fitted 
to a 25—30 h.p. Gladiator on this stand. 
This car is one that should appeal to 
motorists who drive their own cars. A 


BODY. 


good example of the medium-powered 
touring car is the 15—20 h.p. six-seated 
torpedo phaeton, with coachwork also by 
Messrs. Salmons. A third car of striking 
appearance is a 12°1 h.p. coupé of burnished 
aluminium, and lined with a pale grey 
cloth and panelled with hare wood. The 
same type of chassis is also fitted with a 
neat open two-seater upholstered in pig- 
skin. With an outfit complete in every 
respect this little car is listed at £295. 
\ polished chassis of the 12:1 h.p. model 
de luxe, with four-speed gear-box and 
Dunlop detachable rims, completes this 
exhibit. 


R.M.C.:Seabrook, CEVERAL examples 
Bros. of the American 
Stand 114. R.M.C. cars are shown 
on this stand. The 

chassis is rated at 18—20 h.p., and has a 
monobloc engine, 95m.m. bore by I14m.m. 
stroke, of up-to-date design, with adjust- 
able tappets, detachable cover plates for 
the external valve gear, helical timing 
gears, forced feed lubrication, dual ignition 


and automatic carburettor. The clutch is 
over the leather-covered type with sub- 
sidiary springs beneath the leather. A 
three-speed gear-box is fitted and the 
transmission follows the best practice. 
Roller bearings are fitted throughout. The 
special feature of the R.M.C. is its under- 
slung frame, which should be closely 
studied. The complete cars staged include 
a five-seated touring model, which is 
listed at £285, including hood, side curtains, 
double screen, speedometer, five electric 
lamps and Rushmore dynamo and accumu- 
lator, self-starter, horn, removable rims 
and five Continental tires, which made 
up the very complete equipment which is 


CHASSIS OF 


THREE SEATED 11 
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supplied with all the R.M.C. cars; a four- 
seated sporting coupé, an open four- 
seater and a sporting two-seater. 


Swift Motor Co. F‘ IR the coming 
(Stand 42.) season this firm are 

devoting their energies 
to the production of two models, which are 
rated at 11-9 h.p. and 15:9 h.p. respectively. 
Save for a few minor differences, the 
two cars are similar in design. The 
smaller engine is fitted with an Eisemann 
magneto, and semi-elliptic springs are used 
at the rear, while the 15:9 h.p. has a Bosch 
magneto and three-quarter elliptics behind. 
The 11-9 h.p. model has its four cylinders, 


12-15 H.P. FIAT. 


which are 69m.m. bore by 120m.m. stroke, 
cast in one piece, and its leading features 
are chain-driven cam-shaft, forced lubrica- 
tion by pump, which delivers direct to the 
main bearings, adjustable tappets, thermo- 
siphon circulation and honeycomb radiator 
with belt-driven fan. In the case of the 
15°9 h.p. engine the cylinders, 80m.m. bore 
by 130m.m. stroke, are cast in pairs. The 
transmission in both models follows the 
usual practice, the clutch being of th 
leather-covered cone variety, with sub- 
sidiary springs beneath the leather to 
allow of easy engagement. The gear- 
box gives four forward speeds, and th: 
final drive to the rear axle is by level 
gearing, whose torque is taken by a trian- 
gulated stay terminating at the cross 
member of the main frame. In the larger 
chassis an electric lighting dynamo is 
fitted in an accessible position above thy 
magneto. On the firm’s stand are to be 
seen a chassis and a complete car of each 
model. The 11°9 h.p. is shown as a two- 
seater of the stream-line type, with a 
collapsible third seat at the rear. Complet« 


H.P. SWIFT. 
with hood, screen, five detachable artillery 
wheels and tires and acetylene head- 
lights, this little car is sold at £285. The 
other complete car is a 15°9 h.p. four-seate! 
with a dynamo and five electric lamps 


HIS car, which i 

an entirely new pro 
duction, was one of th: 
novelties of the Pari 
Exhibition, and was described in the las 
issue of Country Lire. A chassis and 
complete car are staged at Olympia, and th« 
former is certain to attract a great amoun! 
of attention. The body fitted is a limousin: 
by Labourdette of Paris. 


Sizaire-Berwick : 
Berwick and Co. 
(Stand 118.) 
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te STAND 
No. 162. 


Olympia, 
Nov. 7th 
to 


| as Nov. 15th 


Pevivery 
To 





COUPE 


GX 


The London Improved Motor Coachbuilders, Ltd. 


Latest 149, LUPUS STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ESIGNS Tele shone: ’ ’ . ; Thesis 
p 3343 VICTORIA. Largest and Best Equibped Works in London. “MOTORCRAT LONDON 














“THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS” 
OLYMPIA ON THE N EW 1914 . OLYMPIA 


= BAC == 





98 
PARIS SHOW 





The “Daily Mail” says: The “Manchester Daily Dispatch” says: 
“Round the Darracq I found a dense crowd of mechanically-minded “Darracqs show a greater wealth of improvement than any others 


in the show.” 














buyers, who seemed genuinely amazed at the progress this firm has 


made in excellence of design since it appointed the English R “L’Auto s says: 

designer, Mr. Owen Clegg, as works manager. The new °+5 4 “Examine in detail the 1914 Darracq, and tell me if it is 
Darracq (12 h.p. and 16 h.p.) are really fine examples of possible to conceive any ensemble more mechanically 
the best modern practice The largest chassis took my perfect in all the most exacting motor technicalities. 
fancy immensely, with its clean design and its solidity This chassis is classical from end to end.” 

of construction. It is not a little gratifying from a “Echo de Paris” says : 

patriotic point of view to listen to the praise “The most frequented and best patronised Stand at the 
bestowed upon these chassis by the French and Salon is Stand 36, where the ‘ New Darracqs’ are ex- 
German engineers standing round.” hibited. These cars are the fascinating productions of 











‘ ms \s an entirely transformed factory organisation.” 
‘ bo Motor” says : The “Manchester Courier” says : 
: We have rarely met with a model on which such careful “Prior to the annual Motor show, rumours are generally 
* attention has been paid to all those details likely to interest current in trade and user circles concerning the new 
| the fastidious driver. We have personally tested it for models likely to be most popular f r the forthcoming 
“several thousand miles under conditions as varied as Alpine year—on the principle of ‘ users following fashion.’ 
j passes, Beuce plains and crowded Paris streets. The engine “For the new season, motor experts seem to be practically 
2 is dead silent at all speeds. This is due largely to the scientific unanimous in prophesying that the new 12 h.p. and 16 h.p. cars, 
balancing of crankshaft, flywheel and reciprocating parts. One can produced under the supervision of Mr. Owen Clegg, now turned out by 
hardly speak too highly of this engine.” A. Darracq & Co., will ‘ hold the market.’ ” 
12 HP. Chassis, with 4 Dunlop £240 A. Darracq & Co. (1905) Ltd. 16 H.-P. < agen. <0. og oe 
. . = o - and spare y cline rd 
c pagriperiorer agree Walnut Tree Walk, Kennington, London, S.E. CAN lighting ct. . 2296 
omplete with London-built 4-seater torpedo g - . z 
body, detachable wheels, 5 tyres, hood, West End Agency: 12, Lower Regent Street, S.W. Complete with Loncon-bui't 5- eater torpedo 
screen, C.A.V. lighting set, "tools, AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. meaty. Gugcennte wasee. 5 Gene Seed, 
pump, jack, horn - : . : £310 Distributine Depots—North of England: 188, Deansgate, Manchester ~ ony > — eee £375 
Scotland: 499, Eglinton St., Glasgow. Ireland: 39, Dawson St., Dublin. . 
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OF GREAT INTEREST 
STAND No. 


41 


Olympia Motor Show, Nov.7-15 








ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 








Built of metals specially compounded at 


the 


are absolutely reliable. 


famous 
Foundries, 


Brass 
cars 
Their numerous 


Elswick Steel and 
Armstrong - Whitworth 


owners all testify to their remarkable cheap- 
ness of upkeep and their lightness on tyres. 


15/20 h.p. Chassis - ° . 
17/25 h.p. Chassis - ° ; 
20/30 h.p. Chassis - . ; 
30/50 h.p. Chassis - . . 


Sir W. GC. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & Co., 
Ltd., Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. London: 3, Blenheim 
Street, Bond Street, Manchester. 





114, Deansgate. 


£375 
£435 
£500 
£850 


STAND 
Three 














entirely 


NEW 
MODELS 


The Popular 14-18 h.p. ADLER Chassis 


will be also staged fitted with 


New Design MORGAN Torpedo Body. 


MORGAN & Co., Ltd. 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C & 10, OLD, BOND ST. W. 


Sole Concessionaires of the) 


Celebrated 


ADLER 


CHASSIS 


are exhibiting on 


80 OLYMPIA 


A 9 h.p. Chassis 

with four-cylinder monobloc 

Engine and MORGAN 
New Design 


Two-Seat Body. 
An 11-16h.p, Chassis 


with four-cylinder Engine and 


MORGAN New Uesign 
Coupe - Landaulette 
Body. 


A 20-30 h.p. Chassis 


with four-cylinder Engine 
and MORGAN New Patent 
Cabrio - Landaulette 


Body. 








































































THE 


COMPLETI 


head 


20-30 hip. 2% om. Te ideu 
. ° Lane . 


COMPLETI 
INSTALLATION 
STARTER 
and 820 t 





CLASSIC CAR. 


A STRIKING DEPARTURE 


METALLURGIQUE 





15- 20 hp. ; 


815 by 105 


iring time 31 m 


letachable wl 


20 tyr '. £525 








1914 


MODELS 





A CAR OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY AT 
AN INCLUSIVE PRICE 


y 130 m.m. Four Light Touring Model h 125 by 150 m.m. The 
chassis with 20-40 h.p. The Car for the Connois- 38-80 -p- Car of Magnificence 
d h rice we «© tA - 
de a hable £385 seur Price complete with DY ge IN Chassis complete with DYNAMO INSTALLA 
IN anc Cc . S , - ‘ 
winlppremeniny wd wrwur dame = TION and ELECTRIC SELF -STARTER, 
STARTER, detachable wheels 
with first-class five ated bx and 820 by 120 tyres £525 detachable wheels and 
e and tail lamps und ger enerator, one 5 by 135 tyre £875 
screen, tyres anc 
“ £475 — ri : woah on aed 
class e-seatec ody, one la 
on theCircuit of Moroc 
theCircuit of Morocco, averaging hood and screen £650 Light Touring Model. 
p.h. over desert trac ks ! tnd -p. 


125 by 150 m.m Tui 


26- 50 h. 102 by 150 m.m Out FASTEST URINE CAR IN THE WORLI 
daulet chassis. Price P. of the strong came forth Chassis complete with ELECTRIC DYNAMO 
with DYNAMO veetness Chassis complete with DYNAMO NSTA I N ; ELI STARTE! 

( Ss Q 4 
und ELECTRIC SEL! INSTALLATION and ELECTRIC SEL! INSTALLATION an . po ca 


STARTER 


and 880 by 120 tyre 


detachat wheels 


£625 








5 by 135 tyres 


detachable wheels and 


£950 





OLYMPIA—STAND NUMBER 99 





METALLURGIQUE LIMITED 


WEST END SHOWROOMS: 





Telegrams *Lurg que, London 


237. REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


Head Office: EDGWARE ROAD, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON. NW. 


Telephones : Willesden 1432 (5 lines 


Telephone: Mayfair 5488. 
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Vinot Cars, Ltd. HE latest improve- 


(Stand 30.) ments inVinot design 

are shown in a polished 
chassis of the 15—20 h.p. model. No 
change has been made in the dimen- 


construction of the engine, but 
features are to be seen in the 


sions or 
some new 


transmission, notably an aluminium casing 
for the clutch shaft and its universal joint. 
The petrol pressure pump is fixed on a cross 
member of the frame just behind the foot 
brake, and is driven from the propeller 
shaft by a small flat belt. 


The change- 





15°99 H.P. SWIFT ENGINE, 


speed lever, which is of original design, 
and works in a vertical instead of a hori- 
zontal gate, has been somewhat modified. 
Several class records have recently been 
broken at Brooklands by the 12°1 h.p. Vinot, 
which is shown as a neat four-seater with 
coachwork by the Olympia Carriage Works. 
The engine of this car is only 70 m.m. bore 
by 110m.m. stroke, but on the track in 
racing trim it has covered 100 miles at an 
average speed of over sixty-eight miles 
an hour. As staged at Olympia, complete 
with Captain detachable rims and five lamps 
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Hotchkiss: Lon- 
don and Parisian 
Motor Co. is 
(Stand 57.) 


HE most interesting 
exhibit on this stand 
the new _  tour- 
cylinder 18 22 h.p. 
Hotchkiss, which is 
shown both in chassis form and as a 
three-quarter landaulet. There are 
to be seen a four- 
cylinder 20 
30 h.p. limousine 
and a six-cylinder 
25—30 h.p. three- 
quarter cabriolet, 
both bodies being 
by Hamshaw of 
Leicester. The 
three complete 
cars are fitted with 
Warland dual 
rims and C. A. V. 
lighting sets. The 
new 18—22 hp. 
has a monobloc 
engine, 95m.m. bore by 140m.m. stroke, 
and an interesting novelty is the spring 


also 


15—20 


drive arranged in the timing gear, a 
device which is claimed to _ eliminate 


the noise which so often proceeds from 
this portion of the mechanism. As is 
the case with several of the latest French 
models, the clutch shaft and its universal 
joint are enclosed in an aluminium casing. 
The wheelbase of the 15—22 h.p. is roft. gin. 
and 880m.m. by 120m.m. tires are fitted. 
A 12—16 h.p. model with a bore and stroke 
of 80m.m. and 130m.m. respectively is 
included in the list of standard 1914 Hotch- 
kiss cars, but is not on view at Olympia. 


WING to the small 
amount of space 
allotted to this firm 
only one example of 
their work, a limousine, 
is staged. On many other stands, how- 
ever, notably on those of the Delahaye, 
Excelsior, Hurtu, and Benz firms, interest- 


London Improved 
Motor Coach- 
builders, Ltd. 
(Stand 162.) 





H.P, 





XXIX. 


have been made in the 
mechanism of the folding framework, so 
that the hood can be easily opened ot 
closed by one person. A new feature to be 
noted in the 


improvements 


** all-weather ”’ 
appearing seat at the back 
for a chauffeur. 


body Is a dis- 


When not 





VINOT TORPEDO PHAETON 
required the seat slides into the back of 
the body and is then quite invisible. 


HREE of the four 

models which this 
firm will list during 
represented on this stand, 
the absentee being the 15 h.p. Few 
alterations are noticeable on the cars 
shown, but those who have followed 
Singer practice will observe with interest 
that in the 20 h.p. car the inlet pipe is 
now water-jacketed, and that the latest 
type of Claudel carburettor is fitted. 
Provision is also made for driving 
an electric dynamo, and a petrol level 
gauge is provided. This model is 


Singer Motor Co. 
(Stand 79.) 


1914 are 


shown with a seven-seated body. The 
14 h.p., introduced a year ago, has a 
new form of valve tappet with a roller 
contact which is easily removable, an 


improved oil pump and shock absorbers. 
Two examples of this model are on view 
an open four-seater and a limousine-coupé. 





BODY BY LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR 
it is listed at £335. With a four-speed 
gear-box in place of the standard three 
speeds and Dunlop detachable wheels, the 
price is £20 higher. Another 12:1 h.p. 
chassis, fitted with a special coupé body 
by Messrs. Salmons, and complete equip- 
ment, makes a smart and inexpensive little 
convertible car at the moderate price of 
£375- Messrs. Alford and Alder have a 
three-quarter landaulet on a 15—20 h.p. 
chassis, and the exhibit is completed by 
another three-quarter landaulet by Messrs. 
Salmons fitted to a 25—30 h.p chassis. 





COACH 


BUILDERS, LTD MAYTHORN 

ing bodies by these coachbuilders may be 
seen. On the first named there are staged 
a single landaulet and a smart coupé, while 
a four-seated open body with mahogany 
finish to the sides, shown on Excelsior 
Stand No. 43, is sure to attract attention. 


i” ** all - weather ”’ 

body and a cabrio- 
let well represent the 
convertible type of coachwork which is now 
so popular, especially among owners who 
drive themselves. In both examples 


Salmons & Sons. 
(Stand 136.) 


LIMOUSINE 


ON VAUXHALL CHASSIS 

[he popular to h.p. light Singer has been 
given a new type of body sufficiently wide 
to accommodate three persons in com- 
fort, and the scuttle dash and bonnet 
have been arranged to give a_ graceful 
stream line effect; a fan has been fitted 
to assist the cooling, the have 
been lengthened and_ shock -absorbers 
fitted, and provision hes been made for 
fitting dynamo lighting at a small extra 
charge. A complete car, with dynamo- 
lighting outfit and a chassis of this type, 
are shown, 


springs 





SALMONS’ “ALL 





WEATHER” 





PObDY, SALMONS’ 





LIMOUSINE 


LANDAULET ON HOTCHKISS BODY, 
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WO boat bodies on 

Minerva chassis and 
a limousine on a 
Delaunay-Belleville are to be seen on the 
stand of the well known Camden Town 
firm. All three bodies are _ splendidly 
finished, and their design is well thought 
out. The wide doors and concealed hinges 
are always a good feature of 
Cann bodies, and the interior 
panel work of the limousine, 
which is carried out in walnut 
and satin wood, will repay in- 
inspection. Note should also be 
taken of the manner in which 
the instrument boards on the 
open Cars are arranged so as to 
bring its various fittings well 
within sight of the driver. 


Cann, Ltd. 
(Stand 154.) 


E. and H. Hora, SMART- 
Ltd. A LOOK- 
(Stand 144.) ING stream- 
line torpedo 
body painted ivory white is a 
feature of this 
other are 
useful coupé with 
seat wide enough for three persons, and 
side windows made to disappear, and a 
single landaulet with rounded back 


re inside-drive 
body on this stand 
fitted with folding 
hood and _ side-lights, 
and is arranged so 

used entirely open, 
with down and 


( ons ple uous 
exhibit 
staged, a 


[wo cars 


Bristol Wagon & 
Carriage Works 
Company. is 
(Stand 164. 
that it can be 


entirely closed, hood 


16—18 H.P AUSTRO-DAIMLER 
side-lights in position, or with hood 
up and side-lights down. The driver's 
seat is adjustable to suit the length of the 
driver’s leg. There is one door on the 
near-side giving driver’s seat, 
and one on the off-side for the rear seat. 
The front by driver is also movable 
so as to the driver’s seat 
A second body staged 
‘ all-weather ’’ model, 
first time at 


access to 


seat 
give access to 
from the rear seat 
is the ‘“‘ Condich”’ 
exhibited for the 
last year’s show 
Barker & Co. 
Stand 145.) 


HE fam- 

ous firm 
in South 
Audley Street attained 
a reputation second to 
none for the production of 
high-class motor bodies, and 
examples of its work are to be 
seen on the stands of many of 
the leading car manufacturers 
in the main hall. Its own 
stand in the _ coachbuilding 
section, which is housed in the 30—40 
Annexe, contains three  ex- 
hibits, each fitted to a  Rolls- Royce 
chassis. The bodies are a_ flush-sided 
torpedo cabriolet, a limousine landaulet 
and a torpedo phaeton, the latter being 
painted pure white and upholstered in 
green leather. Each is a perfect speci- 
men of the modern coach-builder’s art, 
and there are probably few visitors to 
Olympia who will fail to pay a visit to 
the stand, 


has 


BARKER 


TWO-SEATER 


HIS old - established 
firm of Long Acre 

and Northampton ex- 
hibit a novelty in the shape of a saloon 
landaulet, which can be used either as an 
ordinary landaulet or as a saloon. The 
seating accommodation is for six persons, 
being carried on emergency seats, 


Mulliner. 
(Stand 149.) 


two 


NE 


BODY ON ROLLS-ROYCI 
which fold out of sight into a cabinet when 
not required. <A ‘‘ V’’-shaped screen, ar- 
ranged so that either half may be opened 
independently of the other, protects the 
front seats. This body, which is fitted to 
a six-cylinder Vauxhall chassis, is finished 
in a most luxurious style, as, indeed, are 
the two other bodies shown by this firm. 
These are a cabriolet of the Mulliner patent 
type, which has been improved in one or 
two important details, notably in regard to 


COUPE 


the compact folding of the hood, and a 
limousine. Both these bodies are fitted 
with a new device which holds them in any 
position and renders rattle impossible. 


WO cars, __ similar 
in general design to 
examples of this 

work illustrated 

LIFE, are shown 


Mann, Egerton 
& Co. 

(Stand 160.) the 
firm’s 


in last week’s CouNTRY 


H.P. ROCHET SCHNEIDER TORPEDO 
here, one a handsome standard limousine 
landaulet on a 26 h.p. Minerva chassis, 
and the other a stream-line torpedo phaeton 
on a 30—35 h.p. Napier. The wings of the 
closed car are of the domed variety, and 
in one piece with the valances. It will be 
noted that the usual unsightly fixing bolts 
are missing from the top surfaces of the 
wings, which are secured to their stays 
from beneath The lines of this body are 


CHASSIS 


CABRIOLET BY H. 


PHAETON. 


[Nov. 8th, 1913. 


very graceful, and the detail work and finish 
are of the highest class. 


Minerva Motors, 
Ltd. 
(Stand 55.) 


4 ee popularity of the 

Minerva cars with 

their Knight engine is 

indicated by the fact 

that they are to be seen on at least half a 
dozen stands at Olympia, in- 
cluding Messrs. Mann, Egerton 
and Co., Van den Plas, and 
Cann, Limited, in addition to 
that of the English concession- 
aires. On Stand 55 are staged 
an 18 h.p. three- quarter 
cabriolet, a 26 h.p. landaulet, 
a 38 h.p. landaulet, and a 
26 h.p. show chassis. A 
sectioned engine with self- 
starter is also shown. 


HIS firm 
stages 
Stand 8.) a 15—18 
h.p. Bed- 
ford five seater and a 13—18 
h.p. Buich touring car. By 
reorganising and extending 
their coachwork factory at Willesden, 
they have been able to double the output 
of Bedford bodies for the coming season 
and to effect a considerable reduction in 
price. The chassis employed in the Bedford 
is the Buich, and the new season’s models 
embody several improvements, such as 
Bosch magneto, Zenith carburettor and 
floating back axle. The Buich two-seater is 
listed at {225 and the five-seater at {245, 
with hood, screen, five lamps etc. 


General Motors, 
Ltd. 


MULLINER. 


NEW model rated at 

12—18 h.p. with 
a bore and stroke of 
80m.m. by 130m.m. is the novelty on 
this stand. It is shown in chassis form 
and is fitted with artillery wheels and 
Captain detachable rims. A smart three- 
quarter landaulet is fitted to one of the 
firm’s 16—24 h.p. models and a limousine on 
a 23—40h.p. The exhibit, however, which 
is likely to attract most 
attention is a 1o—12 h.p. 
G. R. coupé. This little 
car has attained a_ wide 
popularity and the power 
developed by its four - cy- 
linder engine of only 65m.m. 
bore and =t1om.m._ stroke 
is truly wonderful. It is 
economical in petrol con- 
sumption, and should prove 
inexpensive to maintain. 
Detachable wheels and rims 
are fitted, and a_ small 
emergency seat at the rear 
is provided. The bodywork is 
painted dark green and up- 
holstered in Bedford cloth, and the 
equipment includes head, side and 
tail lamps, speedometer, spaie_ rims 
and tire. Another exhibit consists 
of a polished chassis of the 12—16 
h.p. Unic model. This has a_ four- 
cylinder engine 75m.m. bore and 
1z20m.m. stroke, and is fitted, like the 
others, with auxiliary wheels ard de- 
tachable rims. 


Unic Motors, Ltd. 
(Stand 113.) 
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Olympia Stand No.73 


HE marvellous efficiency and reliability of the Argyll were 
fully demonstrated in May last on the Brooklands track, when 
a Standard 15/30-h.p. Single Sleeve Valve Engine Car broke 
66 Class and 13 World's records in two runs of 14 hours each, main- 
taining an average speed of over 76 m.p.h. during the second 14 


hours’ run. Such a record is an incontrovertible confirmation of 
the claims made for the Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine. 


We will gladly demonstrate to you other “Argyll” superiorities : 
the silent running—the ease of control—the dignified appearance of 
the streamline design—the beautiful workmanship of the Argyll de 
Luxe coachwork—at any time to suit your convenience. For the 
man who wants the best there is only one car—the ARGYLL. 


ARGYLL 1914 MODELS: 


15/30-h.p.— Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis with 815 * 105 





Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - - £425 

Complete Car with Argyll de Luxe Streamline Coachwork 

(only one quality) fully equipped for the road - . - . . £575 
12/18-h.p.—Poppet Valve Chassis with 765 x 105 Detachable Wheels 

and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - - - - - ‘ . £280 

Complete Car with full equipment, ready for the road £375 
25/50-h.p.—Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis with 880 120 

Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - - . £590 

Complete Cor, with Argyll de Luxe Streamline Coachwork, 

fully equipped for the road - - - - ° : . . . £750 


London or Midland Coach 
work fitted to our Chassis 
at maker's prices. 


Argylls Ltd. 


——Head Office and Works :— 
Alexandria, SCOTLAND, 
N.B. 


And at Griascow, EpInsurGH, 
Dunpee, Carpirr, LIverPoot, 
Newcasti_e, Hutt, Mancnrs 
ter, Leicester, Leeps, &e@® 
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AN APPRECIATION | 


“She is the finest 12h.p. I have ever 





driven Hill-climbing | 
is her speciality.” H.G. de L.B. 
AND REMEMBER THAT — 
6 wen - © 
The longevity of Panhard 


productions is proverbial. — MOTOR. 
SEE LATEST MODELS ON 


STAND 86 OLYMPIA | 
with hood, screen, lamps, tools, 
£395 


etc.,complete 12h.p. model, asil 

lustrated, and ready for the road 

W.&G.DU CROS, L.d.,14, Regent St., London,S.W 
OFFICES & WORKS: ACTON VALE, W. 

Telegram 

Telephone 


* Voiturante, London.” 
Chiswick 800 (10 lines) 





























NEW MODEL 









































| Gachwork Of Juxurious F legance 





STAND 143 


Wm. Cole & Sons, Ltd., 


92, High Street, Kensington, W. 


‘Phones: Western 833 


235, Hammersmith Road, W. 


Hammersmith 1413. 





the 


AR 
complete enjoyment of motoring. 
(Craftsmen Of Long Experience] Cole bodies are of easiest com- 


comtort is essential to 


fort; 
appearance, 


always original in design, 
and luxurious in 


last consideration is 


gracetul in 
finish, our first and 
for the utmost comfort of the occupants. 









COUPE CAB- 
popular demand. 


These features are very evident in our 
RIOLET illustrated below, now in 
It possesses all the appearance of a smart two-seater, 
and yet is roomy enough to seat four comfortably. 
Fitted with patent head. Ideal for owner - drivers. 
Inspect the Coupé Cabriolet with otherexamplesof Cole Coachu wkat Olympia 









Agents for 
VAUXHALL, VALVELESS, 
SPYKER, MORS 
AND SAVA 













COUPE OPEN 























COUPLE CLOSED 
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[OLYMPIA _}==| STAND No. 74 1 Pudge - Whitworth 
eet We Detachable Wire Wheel 


. = | | THE SIMPLEST AND STRONGEST 


DeDionBoutor, fl aes 








Ey 


és 


See the new 24 h.p. 8-cylindered chassis, and realise 
that the De Dion Bouton still excels in fineness of con- 
struction, just as it has always led in design. The material 
is of the same high grade as ever, but prices are down. 


This chassis gives you a body space of 8ft. 8in. on 
a wheelbase of 10ft. 6in. Its bonnet is only in. 
longer than that of the 4-cylindered 12 h.p. model. 


It affords an evenness of torque, noiselessness of 
engine and freedom from vibration 334% better than 
those of the best 6-cylindered engines, without any 
troublesome unsightly space eating length of bonnet. 





Let us send you some 8-cylinder literature, but 
meanwhile don’t miss the 24 h.p. 8-cylindered chassis. 


7 “HOME,” 3 “COLONIAL” MODELS 
COMPLETE CARS FROM - £275 
Each and all the finest that money can buy 
Te! »hone for a trial run to 1679 Hammersmith or 3151 City 
|| DE DION BOUTON (1907) LTD. . 
= 10, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W. By ts OLYMPIA SHOW STAND 202. 
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Wire Wheel Catalogue Post Free from 


Rudge-Whitworth, Lid. 


























. setae 
| OLYMP IA | pa No.1679 tant. q ied state (Dept. 250.) Coventry. 






































Engine Fame.” 


Stand 54 
Olympia. 


When a car consistently upholds a great reputa- D 1 un 
tion for meritorious performances under the e - Y 
exacting conditions of hill-climbing and speed Bel ev1 e 
competitions, and against all comers—is it not * The Car Magnificent 
fair to say that such a car will, just as The Delaunay Belleville 
consistently in everyday work, give the service Chassis, with limousine lan- 
which every motorist has a right to expect ? daulet body by D'leteren 
This ; f sae thet C | Fréres, having as its special 
is is our reason for saying that Crossley com- latutn o tani dened 
petition achievements are a sure criterion of the roof, marks a completely new 
downright service the cars will give on the road. depertere in coachwork. 
DELAUNAY -BELLEVILLE 
CROSSLEY MOTORS, LTD., London Office :— Automobiles (England) Ltd., 


Messars.Chas. Jarrott & Letts, Ltd., 
(Dept. U) Gorton, Manchester 45, Gt. Marlborough Street. W 49, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


15 hp. Designed 
Sporting Body 
Shelsley and 

with Peaked 
specially y Radiator. 


c.D.c 
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LUGGAGE AND THE CAR. 


HE difference between the 
or failure of a motoring tour is 
caused, more often than not, by 

the prosaic question of the luggage. If 

the main portion of the trunks have to 
follow by train, more than half the 
pleasure of touring is destroyed, for its 
greatest charm is the possibility of stopping 


success 





BROOKS’ CHESTED TRUNKS 
wherever fancy dictates, or changing the 
line of route at a moment’s notice. Of 
course, with a covered body the roof and 
the luggage grid together give a suffici- 
ently large carrying capacity to satisfy 
ordinary demands ; but the open car—and 
this is, all things considered, the best body 
for touring purposes—does not lend itself 
so easily to luggage transport. However, 
with a little consideration beforehand and 
the purchase of suitable shaped valises, 
such as are to be seen in profusion on the 
accessories stands at Olympia, it is astound- 
ing how much can be stowed away on a 
car of ordinary size. The writer has twice 
done tours on the Continent of two or three 
weeks’ duration, with five occupants (one 
of them being of the fair sex), and luggage 
for all of them was carried on the car 
without discomfort, and the passengers 
had all they required for day and evening 
wear. 

For the luggage grid there are many 
makers, such as Finnigan and Brooks, of 
admirable trunks which are dust and rain 
proof, light, and easily fixed. The best of 
all are those in which the case remains on 
the grid, and the trunks (either one, two 
or three, as desired) are removed from the 
inside of it on arrival at the stopping-place. 
The trunks themselves are thus beautifully 
protected, and it is certainly an advantage 
to have the exterior as well as the interior 
free from mud or dust when placed in the 





FINNIGAN’S 


TEA BASKET. 





bedrooms. This form of trunk, of which 
one of the latest examples is illustrated 
herewith, is, however, expensive, and a 
little space must necessarily be lost by this 
method ; and the ordinary form of car 
trunk, to be covered by a mackintosh in 
wet weather, is quite satisfactory in use. 
Another suit-case or two may be required 
to be carried on the top of it, so it is an 
important point that the lid should be a 
practically flat one. 

Now that the floor of the modern car 


is so roomy, a great deal of luggage may 





BROOKS’ TRUNK FASTENER. 

be carried inside without causing discom- 
fort to passengers. The space under the 
front seats sometimes opens into the ton- 
neau, and a narrow valise that exactly fits 
the opening should be ordered. Two of 
the light cases called ‘‘ week-end trunks ’ 


\\f ME 


Sad 


ef 
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FINNIGAN’S COMBINED LUNCHEON AND 
TEA BASKET 
can stand on their sides or ends com- 


fortably in front of this, without taking up 
too much of the floor, and form a table, as 
it were, for small impedimenta, such as 
handbag, kodaks, etc. A better plan is to 
have a couple of trunks specially made to 
fit the inside of the car, the upper one being 
provided with a small beading and serving 
the purpose of a table whenin place. A 
rail or strap on the back of the front seats is 
a most useful fitting to carry extra rugs, as 
these prevent the varnish of the panel being 
rubbed by the luggage. The Cape-cart hood, 
without which nobody tours nowadays, 
holds the extra coats, neatly folded, which 
are always a tiresome necessity, and though 
it is a trouble to have to remove these when 
the hood is spread, still it often happens 
that when wet comes the passengers are 
glad to put on the coats, so that they are 
easily disposed of. A small case strapped 
to the step of the car, or made to clip on to 
it by patent fastenings, such as those illus- 
trated, will hold a great deal, and for 
those who carry Stepney wheels, or remov- 
able rims, a circular case is made to fit 
inside; but the fashion of removable wheels 
often deprives us nowadays of that useful 
space. 

Bodies vary very much in their capacity 
for taking luggage, and in their fittings such 
as pockets, tool cases, etc., and these are 
small points which should not be overlooked 


make 
always 


as they 
will 


by an intending 
much for 


purchaser, 
comfort. Ladies 


welcome a handy pocket or special fitting 
motor veil 


in which to carry an extra scarf, 





FINNIGAN’S FOOT MUFF. 

box of pins, clothes-brush, glasses, notebook 
and pencil, etc.; and a tabloid “ first-aid’ 
case, which is at least an excellent mascot 
on a car, should have its small corner 
An excellent plan for maps is to carry the 
one in use in its case in a pocket of the car, 
while the rest together with the guide-books 
and kodak films should be packed together 
in a flat leather case, as it is a great con- 
venience to have them always readily 
accessible. In a covered car these fit easily 
into one of the slanting footstools, made 
to open, which also add to the comfort of 
the passengers. No luggage can usually be 
placed inside a closed car ; but a Coupé was 
lately turned out, designed by its owner, in 
which the seat did not reach to the back of 


the car, but left a space large enough to 
hold two suit-cases. It was not only a 


great convenience to be able to keep these 
protected from all weather, but added to the 
comfort of the lady passengers, who could 
lean back without rubbing their hat brims 


against the cushions behind Mention 
should also be made of those accessories 


designed to carry refreshment for the inner 
man. Motoring has been responsible for the 
production of some wonderfully compact 


and complete luncheon and tea baskets 
Sometimes one receptacle contains the 
fittings and food for both meals, which 


results in a considerable saving in space 
Some neat examples of luncheon and tea 
cases are illustrated herewith, and others 
are to be seen on the stands of Dunhill, 
Brooks, Finnigans, etc. 





SPARE 


WHEEL COMPARTMENT ON 
A LANCHESTER. 
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In conclusion, the writer suggests that, 
previous to starting on a tour, a luggage- 
carrying rehearsal should always be held. 
Before the trunks which it is proposed to 
take are packed, they should be fitted into 
place on the car, to find out the most 
satisfactory arrangement. The substitu- 
tion of a low, flat box for a square and 
upright one, or vice versa, will often ‘make 
all the difference between comfort and 
discomfort, and when the car is at the 
door and the trunks full—probably very 
full—it is too late to make the alteration, 
which could easily have been achieved a 
few hours earlier 


THE EQUIPMENT 
OF THE CAR. 


ANY cars nowadays, particularly 
those with open bodies, are 
stated to be sold complete in 

every respect. It is as well, however, to 
be quite certain that such is really the 
For instance, detachable wheels or 
removable rims are an absolute necessity, 
and the equipment should include not 
merely a spare wheel or rim but an extra 
cover and tube as well, together with 
brackets for carrying the spare on the car. 
Cars are seldom priced without tires, but 
it is usually only the smooth-treaded 
pattern that is specified. Out of the five 
covers which are required, two at least 
should be of the non-skid variety, which 
will add several pounds to the total price 
of the car. The popularity of electric 
lighting has led many firms to include a 
dynamo and a full set of electric lamps in 
the standard equipment of their cars. 
Such cases, however, are still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and where 
head-lamps are not included the purchaser 
must allow at least another {12 for an 
acetylene outfit, or £30 or £40 for an electric 
installation. Wind screens and hoods are 
generally included when an open car is 
sold complete, but such is not invariably 
the case, and an extra {30 to {40 is 
sometimes charged for these two essential 
fittings. A speedometer and a luggage 
grid may also be included among 
necessaries, and some sort of tool-box on 
the running board is required, unless the 
locker space is unusually large. A few 
pounds may also have to be spent on an 
efficient horn of the mechanical type to 
replace the ordinary bulb horn which the 
maker usually supplies free of charge ; 
and some firms charge as an extra the 
leather valances which fill the gap between 
the running boards and the frame of the 
chassis and protect the coachwork and 
the steps from mud-splashing. The self- 
starter is a luxury which bids fair soon to 
be regarded as a necessary. Those owner- 
drivers who have used one would not 
readily return to the old starting-handle, 
and in the case of a lady who drives un- 
attended by a chauffeur the self-starter 
is almost essential. In ordinary use, how- 
ever, its absence is not a matter of great 
moment, and, save in the special cases 
mentioned, a purchaser need not be 
seriously influenced by the fact that the 
maker of his choice does not fit a self- 
starter. 


TIRES AND TIRE 
ECONOMY. 


HE automobile movement owes its 
inception and rapid development 
mainly to two inventions, the 
pneumatic tire and the petrol engine. Of 
the two the former is probably the more 
essential to fast road locomotion as we 
know it to-day, for a possible substi- 
tut to the petrol motor is to be found in 
the light steam engine, whereas no attempt 
to replace the pneumatic has yet proved 
successful. It is, therefore, somewhat un- 
fortunate that the tire which we all must 
use retains many of the inherent defects 


case. 


that its earliest types disclosed, and that, 
in spite of enormous improvements in 
manufacture and materials, the pneu- 
matic should still remain the most vulnerable 
and least trustworthy part of the modern 
car. Wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
awaits the inventor of a cheap and efficient 
substitute, and attempts innumerable have 
been made, doubtless in good faith, to 
convince the motoring public that the 
success has at last been attained. The 
pneumatic, however, still remains supreme, 
and it is doubtful whetber anything lighter, 
more resilient and less power absorbing will 
ever be discovered than a cushion of air 
to protect the car and its occupants 
from the inequalities of the road. The 
modern tire is being improved year by 
year, both in regard to durability and 
trustworthiness, and the recent fall in 
the price of rubber has enabled the manu- 
facturers to make substantial reductions 
in their price ists. The motorist nowadays 
is offered a wide variety from which to 
select, and the novice may well feel some 
doubt as to how to make his choice. 

The standard type of cover consists of 
two parts, the fabric or casing, generally com- 
posed of a number of layers of special canvas 
embedded in rubber, which supports the 
internal pressure, and the tread, which 
takes the wear and tear of running on 
the road and protects the fabric. There 
are two main varieties of tread, the plain 
and the non-skid, the latter intended 
to give a grip of the road surface sufficient 
to minimise the risk of side-slip or skidding. 
The plain tread is generally the cheapest 
of all, and suffices for two out of the four 
wheels of the car. The ordinary non- 
skid tread is either of the moulded rubber 
or steel-studded variety. Of the two the 
steel-studded tread gives the better grip 
on a greasy surface, and it is rare nowadays 
to see a car that is not equipped with at 
least one of these tires. The studs are 
either embedded in a rubber tread, as in 
the Continental or Palmer, or following the 
Dunlop or Michelin practice are fixed to a 
continuous band of leather which itself 
forms the tread of the tire. Studded 
covers, as a rule, have a shorter life than 
the all-rubber variety; but, apart from 
the increased security which they give, 
are also more immune from puncture. 
Moulded rubber treads are made in in- 
numerable patterns, and in their new state 
and on certain road surfaces doubtless 
possess some efficiency as regards pro- 
tection from  side-slip. Some firms, 
such as the Sirdar and Avon com- 
panies, produce a combined _ steel- 
studded and moulded rubber cover 
From the point of view of durability the 
extra thickness of the rubber tread is 
certainly a merit, though this thickness, 
if carried to excess, may impair the 
resiliency of the tire. Among the makers 
of rubber-treaded non-skids are the 
Beldam Tire Company and the Goodyear 
Company. Probably the most popular 
moulded tread of the present day 
is the Dunlop, which has few, if any, 
pretensions to non-skidding qualities, but 
is an excellent tire for general use, with a 
good reputation for durability. The ribbed 
Palmer is also largely used, and is admitted 
to have great lasting powers. 

The difficulty of arriving at the 
safest and most economical tire equip- 
ment for a car is complicated by the fact 
that the steel-studded cover which at one 
time was regarded as the perfect panacea 
for side-slipping has proved to be worse 
than useless on certain surfaces, such as 
dry wood paving. Contrary to the popular 
impression, it is not only the rear portion 
of a car that is apt to deviate from its true 
direction. The front-wheel side-slip is by 
no means uncommon, and is apt to prove 
far more dangerous than the rear-wheel 
variety. Luckily, rubber will generally 
give a good grip where the steel stud proves 
treacherous in its behaviour, and it has 
therefore become the common practice to 
equip a car with two rubber treaded and two 
steel-studded tires arranged diagonally, 
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the steel-studded covers being usually 
placed on the off-front and near rear 
wheels. This combination gives a maximum 
of security in average circumstances ; but 
the arrangement can often be altered when 
all the driving is done on road surfaces of 
uniform character. Thus, for winter use in 
a limestone or chalk district, where the 
roads are exceptionally greasy, greater 
safety might be obtained by equipping both 
rear wheels with steel-studded covers. On 
the other hand, for summer work in a gravel 
district, a reasonably experienced driver 
can often dispense with steel-studded tires 
altogether. The chief objection to the 
diagonal arrangement mentioned above is 
that the rear wheels have an unequal 
grip on the road, and the differential 
gear is thereby subjected to extra wear 
and tear. 

If the motorist has sometimes much 
cause to complain of the pneumatic tire, it 
can be said with equal truth that the latter 
suffers much at the hand of the motorist. 
Probably not one driver in three pays any 
serious attention at all to his covers and 
tubes, and not one in ten treats them with 
the consideration which is really demanded 
if they are to give the best possible results 
in the way of good service. A soundly 
built cover will stand a surprising amount 
of ill usage, but neglect is bound to result 
sooner or later in its premature failure. The 
hints that follow may prove of service to 
the novice commencing motoring who has 
not yet acquired bad habits which are 
difficult to eradicate. The experienced 
driver is probably fully aware of the manne 
in which tires ought to be treated, and if 
he fails to put theory into practice, it is 
either due to laziness or because lx 
has come to the conclusion that thx 
results obtained are not commensurat: 
with the trouble involved. The care ot 
one’s tires can occupy undoubtedly 
great amount of time and it is_ fo 
the individual owner to estimate the im- 
portance to be attached to economy anc 
trustworthiness as compared with freedom 
from worry. To obtain the best results in 
the way of mileage from pneumatic tires 
it is essential in the first place that 
the covers should be of a_ suitable 
section for the weight and power of the 
car. Manufacturers at one time were 
very prone to under-tire their cars, 
partly from ignorance and partly from a 
desire to keep down the list price of thei! 
chassis. This fault is less common nowa- 
days, but a car two or three years old can 
often be made to give better results in the 
way of tire mileage by fitting what are 
called “‘ over-size’’ covers. These are an 
innovation, introduced, we believe, by th« 
Continental Company, which enables, say, 
1z20m.m. covers to be fitted to 1o5m.m 
rims without the expense of having th« 
wheels converted to carry the larger size. 
Having made sure that the tires are large 
enough for the weight and power of the 
car, the next thing to do is to see that 
they are kept constantly inflated at the 
proper pressure. The makers’ catalogues 
generally contain information on this point 
and the recommended pressures should b« 
rigidly adhered to. It is not sufficient to 
pump the tires to the proper pressure and 
pay no further attention to the matte! 
until they show obvious signs of requirins 
re-inflation. The pressure should be teste: 
every two or three days, or, better still 
before every run. Useful little gauges a1 
sold for the purpose, and the whole oper 
tion need not take more than five minutes 

Oil and grease are very destructive \ 
rubber and the floor of the garage shoul: 
therefore be kept clean, and any oil whi 
finds its way on to the tires through leaka 
from the mechanism should be removed 
soon as possible. Direct sunlight is a! 
bad for tires, and the garage windoy 
should be shaded in hot weather. ‘ 
the road the wear and tear of tires can 
greatly reduced by careful driving. 
fierce or carelessly manipulated clutch 
the harsh application of the brakes pla‘ 

a heavy strain on the rear covers, and n 
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€5.000.000 


RESOURCES and the ENGINEERING 
GENIUS of HERR PORSCHE 


have produced the 
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EFFICIENT 
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AUSTRIAN-DAIMLER 
MOTOR COMPANY, L™ 





112, Great Portland St., 
LONDON, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 238 and 239. 
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Liat Car 


‘THE = small Car which has 

the luxury and refinements of 
a large car of an expensive type. 
It has 4-cyl. engine (9'5 h.p.) ample room for two; is equipped 


with hood, screen, horn, 5 lamps, spare wheel and tyre. lax 
£3 3s. Petrotconsumption 40 m.p.¢. Write for Cataloguc. 


The Standard Motor Co. Ld. Coventry 


London Agents: Pytchley Autocar Co., Ltd., 
179-181, Great Portland Street, W. 
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9 h.p. 2-seater, £200 


LMAN CARS 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


13-25 h.p. SIX-CYLINDER, £375 (chassis) 


OLYMPIA STAND 116 


O not fail to see our special 13-25 h.p. 6-cylinder 
—the first English 6-cylinder engine of small 
We shall exhibit— 




















capacity and modern design. 





One 13-25 six-cylinder chassis, bore and stroke 60 x 120. 


One 13-25 six-cylinder car, fitted with four-seated Torpedo body, 
complete with tyres, spare wheel and tyre, screen and 


One |3-25 six-cylinder car, fitted with luxurious four-seated saloon 
y complete with tyres, and spare wheel and tyre. 


—— also one of our famous 9 hp. chassis, and three complete 
9 h.p. cars. 




















THE HILLMAN 
CAR CO., LTD., 


Telephone—275 Coventry. 
107, Great Portland Steeet, W. 


Telegrams—" Hillclimb, Wesdo, London.” 


JAMES & ROBINSON, Ltd., 75, Bristol Street 


MOTOR 
COVENTRY 


Telegrams—" Hillclimb, Coventry.” 


London Showrooms - 
Telephone—2826 Mayfair. 
Birmingham Agents - 



































GZeetnen.¢ 


ho. 23645 
The at value car, fast, durable and econo- 
mical, 18-20 h.p. Five-seater standard 


torpedo model, as illustration, with electric 
dynamo lighting set, Solar lamps, self-starter, 
special London built one-man hood and 
double screen which totally enclose passen- 
gers, Stewart speedometer, Continental heavy 
tyres, detachable rims, spare rim and tyre, 
electric horn, tools, etc. 


Price £285 


The address of our Showrooms is Seabrook 
Bros., Cambridge Circus, W.C. (opposite the 
Palace Theatre); Head Office at 57, Great 
Eastern Street, E.C. 


“The car with the underslung frame.” 
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studs or rubber from the 
treads. Rapid acceleration and driving 
fast round corners also tell their tale in 
increased wear, while prolonged bursts of 
high speed are probably as detrimental as 
anything, especially in hot weather when 
the roads are dry. It is impossible to 
avoid all the loose stones encountered on 
the road, but the risk of damage from 
a patch of unrolled metal can be* re- 
duced by withdrawing the clutch and 
allowing the car to run over the stretch by 
its own momentum. Cuts in the tread 
which penetrate to the fabric of the cover 
must be filled up with stopping or 
repaired by one of the small portable 
vulcanisers which can be obtained nowa- 
days from several firms. If wet and dirt 
are allowed access to the casing of the tire 
rot will set in, and inevitably result sooner 
or later in a burst, which in nine cases 
out of ten cannot be repaired A _ not 
uncommon cause of rapid wear is want 
of parallelism of the wheels. If 
there is cause to suspect this the wheels 
should be tested, and any inaccuracy 
remedied as soon as possible, an adjust- 


even tear the 
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the detachable wheel and the removable 
rim. One or other of these devices is now 
an essential part of the equipment of every 
modern car, though opinions are still 
divided as to which offers the best means 
of rapid tire replacement. Each has 
its advantages and disadvantages, and it 
is no easy matter to decide which 
is the best for general use. There is 
also a further point at issue, namely, 
the respective merits of wooden, steel and 
wire wheels, each of 
which has its warm 
advocates, although the 
wooden variety has dis- 
tinctly declined in popu- 
larity of late years. 
Dealing with the latter 
question first, it may be 
said that the wire wheel 
distinctly scores from 
the point of view of 
lightness and _ strength. 
A modern wire-spoked 
wheel, such as the Rudge- 
Whitworth, will emerge 
with little or no damage 
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would quickly work 
havoc with the 
varnish and paint 
of a wooden wheel. 
The latter, unless 
made of the very 
finest materials and 
workmanship, and 
not always then, is 
apt to show the 
effects of extremes 
of temperature, and 
in very dry climates 
may become loose 
in its joints. Steel or 
wire wheels are, 
therefore, to be preferred for use in 
tropical countries. The question of 
appearance is purely a matter of taste, 
but will generally have an important 
bearing on a purchaser’s selection. There 
are not a few motorists who still dislike 
the look of wire wheels on a car. It is 
claimed that wire wheels reduce the wear 
and tear on the tires, and we believe that 
there is some justification for the claim. 
The reason is probably to be found in the 


PALMER STEEL 
STUDDED TIRE. 


lightness of their construction and a certain 
degree of elasticity which they possess. As 
we have said, however, the weight of argu- 
ment is by no means overwhelming in 


from an accident 
which would reduce a 
wooden wheel to match- 
wood. The all-steel 
wheel, of which the 
Sankey is the best known 
example, is said to be 
BELDAM as strong as the wire 
RUBBER wheel, but it weighs, 
NON-SKID we believe, considerably 
more. The wire wheel, 


ment which will probably entail a visit to the 
maker or a repairer. Finally, we would 
strongly recommend every motorist to 
keep a careful record of the history of every 
cover and tube used on his car. 


DETACHABLE 
WHEELS AND RIMS. 


HE days are, happily, long past ; wi 
when the motorist or his manon on the other hand, is more difficult 
the occurrence of a tire burst or to clean than the artillery pattern, and 
puncture started wearily to work cases are not unknown of wire spokes work- 

by the roadside, possibly in darkness orin ing loose and admitting water to the inside 
pouring rain, toreplace thedamagedcoveror of the rims, which is detrimental both 
tube. It was that ingenious apparatus,the to the tires and the wheels as well. A 
Stepney wheel, that first helped to rob the wire wheel, however, is generally stove- 
pneumatic tire of some of its terrors ; but enamelled, and therefore can be treated 
the march of progress has left the Stepney without detriment during the washing 
behind and presented the motorist with process in a rough and ready manner which 














CONTINENTAL OVERSIZE TIRE. 








We are exhibiting 


Some handsome 
Cars at Olympia. 


The following are samples of 
what we will exhibit—for sale. 


20-30 h.p. White Petrol Landaulette. 
25 h.p. Delaunay-Belleville Limousine. 

20-30 h.p. White Petrol Boat-shaped Touring Car. 
18 h.p. Minerva Torpedo Touring Car. 


A series of new features 
marks the Hotchkiss Models for 1914. 


manufacturing policy has always avoided 
It has clung resolutely to the logical 
Its reward 


The Hotchkiss 
theatrical departures. 
development of sensible practical motor engineering. 
is the outclassing of all competitors in the field of Reliability. 


coupling 
features 


clutch 


New engine refinements, a clever gear-box and 
axle 


device; spring drive and new brake and _ back 
will engage the interest of all motor engineers visiting the Show 


“ Better than ever” is the 1914 watchword for the 


OTCHKISS 


THE CAR WITH NO WEAKNESS 
TO HIDE. 


All the above are 1914 models, and will 


be equipped complete, ready for the road. 
All of them are for sale, to be delivered 
at the close of the Olympia Exhibition. 


Write for full specifications. 


WHITE-COLEMAN MOTORS, Limited, 


Carlow Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


(A few yards from the Mornington Crescent Station of the Hampstead-Charing Cross Tube). 


STAND 5I—OLYMPIA SHOW. 


Stand No. 57 


Send for advance particulars of oll 1914 models. 


London & Parisian Motor Co., Ltd., 85, Davies Street, London, 
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you to inspect the exceptionally attractive and tasteful motor carriages— = 
open and closed types—they are exhibiting at Olympia on = 


STAND 160, sscnox = 


These examples show the high-class character of bodywork designed and built by — 
Mann, Egerton & Co., Limited. If you wish to secure the same _ excellence -— 
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in your new car, place your order with us. We supply ANY MAKE OF CAR. —=S 

as 

— Order your car from us. —— 
-—— and secure the following 4 
advantages : = 


Advice—un- =—— 
biassed—on any — 
make of car. — 
Delivery—in = 
k any part of the 
British Isles 
Tuition to client 
in driving and 
mechanism. 


Inspection peri- 
E odically and 


written reports. 
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And, if desired, 

“M.E.” Special LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE Body on a 26h. Ss of 
Minerva chassis, which will be exhibited «n our stand with an “ M. ES SPECIAL | bas sasy P Pay 
Special TORPEDO TOURING BODY on a 30-35 h.p. Napier Chassis 
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== THREE ROYAL ORDERS. = 
[- is a fact of great significance that during 1913 we have been honoured with three — 

Royal orders for motor carriages, viz.: from H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, — 

H.H. Prince Maurice of Battenberg, and H.H. Prince Leopold of Battenberg. — 







MANN, EGERTON & CO., LTD., sires tiston'ro. tonoon. 
° *9 T ey | 377-79-81, EUSTON RD., LONDON. 
London Telezhas: 'p,5770 Neh (4 tines) 


- h No. 32 B St. Edmunds. : h No 482 (3 lin 
Bury Telephone sion. Bury St. v2 ae Norwich Telephone: . “besa, Nerwich 
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favour of any 
and the prospective 
found a car which is to his liking in 
all other respects need not take into 
serious Consideration the type of wheels 
supplied 

The question of detachable wheels 
versus removable rims demands more 
consideration if the purchaser is jn a 
position to decide the question for himself. 
This, however, nowadays is not always 
the case, as many makers supply one or 
other of these devices as a standard part 
of their car’s equipment, and any departure 
from standard involves a_ considerable 
extra expenditure. With the removable 
rim the wheel itself is usually of the 
fixed variety, and only the rim and its 
tire are replaced when a change has 
to be made as a result of a burst or 
puncture on the road. The average 


one of the three types, 
purchaser who has 


SANKEY STEEL WHEEL 

removable rim probably takes longer to 
change than the detachable wheel, though 
the difference in time may not be a 
serious matter. The greatest disadvan- 
tage from which it suffers is weight. Two 
rims are necessary, one fixed to and part 
of the construction of the wheel itseif, 
the other removable and arranged to 
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carry the tire. The 
combination in- 
volves a considerable 
increase of weight 
over the fixed or the 
detachable wheel, and 
the added _ weight, 
being at the periphery 
of the wheel, is in the 
worst position from 
the point of view of 
smooth running and economy of tire main- 
tenance. On the other hand, the spare remov- 
able rim takes up less space than the spare 
wheel, and it is generally possible to carry 
a couple of spare rims on a car, whereas 
room can seldom be found for more than 
one spare wheel. When on tour the centre 
of the reserve rims can be usefully filled 
with a circular trunk, which will accommo- 
date a large amount of those odds and 
ends of luggage for which it is often difficult 
to find room. For the plain detachable rim, 
however, it is difficult to find much justifi- 
cation nowadays, when vastly superior 
devices are available. Such a one is the 
Warland Dual Rim, which not merely 
solves the problem of a quick replacement 
of a damaged tire by the roadside, but 
also makes tire-changing in the motor- 
house an easy and perfectly simple matter. 
This is an important matter which is en- 
tirely neglected in the detachable wheel, 
whose sole object is to prevent delay on 
the road. There still remains the task of 
fitting a new tire or tube to the rim when 
the journey is completed, a laborious piece 
of work that the detachable wheel in nowise 
facilitates. The Warland and one or two 
devices of a similar character meet both 
difficulties, as the rim is constructed in 
such a manner that it can either be removed 
from the wheel entire with the tire and re- 
placed by the spare rim and tire, the course 
usually followed when tire trouble is en- 
countered on the road; or the tire itself 
can be removed from the rim and a new 
one fitted with the greatest possible ease. 


RUDGE-WHIT- 

WORTH HUB 

AND LOCKING 
RING 
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This is an advantage of no slight import- 
ance, and one which will appeal strongly 
to the practical motorist who looks after 
his car himself. It also makes for tire 
economy, as when the dismounting of a 
cover and tube is a matter of only a few 
minutes’ easy work, there is less inducement 
to neglect valuable tires by leaving them 
on the rims until they burst. Rusty rims 
work havoc with covers and tubes, and 
with the Warland or some similar device 
it is a simple matter to dismount the tires 
from time to time and make an examina- 
tion of their condition. In this manner 
defects which would lead to premature 
decay will often be detected in good time, 
and no small economy in the tire will be 
thus effected. In the old days cases were 














WARLAND DUAL RIM. 


by no means uncommon of detachablk 
wheels and rims coming adrift and causing 
serious accidents. These early defects 
have now been entirely overcome, and th« 
motorist who follows the instructions issued 
by the makers and uses reasonable car 
need have no fear of disaster from such 
occurrences. 





THROUGHOUT 


BRITISH 


The World’s Best 15-20h.p. Car 
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STRAKER SOU 





By virtue of 7 years’ concentration on the 
ONE MODEL ONLY. 





ee 


We have concentrated our entire energies and experiences for the past 
7 years on the construction of ONE MODEL ONLY, with the result that 
we can now claim to have a medium powered car which is 








SECOND TO NONE ON THE WORLD'S MARKET. 





1914 Chassis: 
ONE TYPE CHASSIS 





1 5-2 0 H.P. ONLY. Suitable for all 


types of bodies. 


(Springing, gear ratio and rake of steering 
specially arranged to suit each type of body). 


OLYMPIA, Stand 71. 


1914 MODEL STRAKER-SQUIRE STANDARD TWO-SEATER 


S. STRAKER & SQUIRE, LTD., 75, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
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THE BRISTOL WAGON & CARRIAGE WORKS CO.,Ltd. 


LAWRENCE HILL, BRISTOL. 154, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


Motor Body Builders 


SOLE MAKERS of 


THe CONDICK’ 


PATENT ALL-WEATHER BODY 


combining the advantages of both an 
open and closed car. 


GRACEFUL APPEARANCE, COMFORTABLE UPHOLSTERY. CAN BE OPENED OR CLOSED BY ONE MAN IN ONE MINUTE. 
femonstration atour STAND No. 164 OLYMPIA SHOW 
é 7 


“It is fast; it is silent; and it is a really wonderful 
hill-climber, with powers of acceleration beyond the 
ordinary. But there is one point in which it is the superior 
of any car I have ever handled, and that is in the delight- 
ful ease of the steering.” 


W WHITTALL, in the Pall Mall Gazett 
































DON’T BUY ANYTHING 
FROM THE SHOW UNTIL 





you have sought expert 
and unbiassed advice. 


| 
YOU HAVE SEEN! YoU HAVE TRIED!! 














YOU HAVE ALMOST DECIDED!!! 


BUT the man who is in the “‘ ALMOST" position is on the brink of a preci- 
pice. Either he will fall on a bad investment, or seek outside expert advice. 


WHICH WAY WILL YOU FALL? 


Save yourself NOW by allowing us to advise you in your selection. 


THE 
Rochet- 
Schneider 
Car 


THE EPITOME OF 









Remember! We are able to supply absolutely any make of car and are 
therefore in a position to “Mould your choice to your requirements." 
Our advice costs you nothing. It can save you pounds, 


Our representative will be on 

STAND 349, Gallery, OLYMPIA. 
AUTOMOBILE CONSOLIDATED ALLIANCE, LTD. 
Managing Director: Mr. H. G, BURFORD, M.I.Mech.E., M.1.A.E. 
1, Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telegva “ ANTOCOLIM, LONDON? Telephone Regent 31 (3 line. 
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EARLY DELIVERY 
OF ALL 1914 CARS ELEGANCE 


CAN BE HAD FROM EFFICIENCY & 


SEEM ANN & STONES. ™ ECONOMY. 


WHO WILL TAKE YOUR PRESENT CAR IN PART ee ee 


EXCHANGE. Showrooms—| 24, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 























Spree, Sama samseaae nom sae Don't fail to visit our 
SEEMANN & STONES, Ltd. STAND 126 AT OLYMPIA 
NORWICH UNION BUILDING, 
Phone Regent 212. 39, ST. JAMES STREET, PICCADILLY,W. Re - 


















Be re and S e the 


BOAT BODY 


and Luxurious Landaulette 


LORRAINE DIETRIC 


STAND 68 OLYMPIA 


Entirely new models for 1914 combining Lorraine Dietrich 
reliability with most advanced methods of construction. 


IS 
all 








Sole Concessionnaires for Great Britain_and the Colonies— 
CHAKLES JARROTI & LETT S, LID... 45, Great Mariborough Street, London. W. 
1 Telegrar * Jemidar, London.” Telephones : 2362 Gerrard (3 lines o.D.c. 
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R.A.C. Rating. 15.8 h.p. Brake R.A.C. Rating. p. Y rT 
12 h.p. h.p., 28. Tax, £4 4s. Four-cylin- 15- 20 h. p. —s h.p., 35. Tax, "a 
der Engine, 80mm. bore,120 mm. 5. gy pe 139 oaghin 3 —- — 

stroke. Complete with Four-seater Torpedo Body, ngine, 80 mm. bore, 140 mm. stroke. a 

£350, with Tyres. Complete with side entrance 


Taper Bonnet, “ One-Man” Hood, Adjustable Streamline Torpedo Body, Taper Bonnet, One-Man’” 
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/ 
hs Screen, Hooter, and Dynamo Electric Lighting Set, Hood, Adjustable Screen, Hooter, and Dynamo ZA 
) with 5 Lamps. Detachable Wheels Electric Lighting Set, with 5 Lamps. (\ 
= and one Spare, with 815 by 105 £41 0 Detachable Wheels and one Spare, £460 & 
) mm. Tyres. with 815 by 105 mm. Tyres. 7 
3 With Two-seated Body, equipped as above ... ... £400 With Two-seated Body, equipped as above ... ... £450 
) R.A.C, Rating. 20.) RAG. Rating. 23.8 RAC. Rating. 25.6 
A = ng. 
> h Brake h.p. 43 .. 45. 5- 5 h Brake h Ln 
" 20- 30 h. _ we £6 bs. Pour cyl- 20-40 h. p- ae rey “e & 2 0 h -p. Tes, £6 6s r} PE 
} jeder Engine bore, 140 mm. stroke inder Engine, 80 mm. bore, 120", = 4." Fitted cylinder Engine, 101.5 mm. bore, 140 mm. ba 
. ie with gy Absorbers, Detachable with Shock Absorbers and Dynamo Electric Light- Fitted with Shock Absorbers, Detachable Wheels, 
Ss nd one Spare. with 820 by 120mm. Tyres ing Set we os Detachable Wheels and one _and one Spare, with 820 by 120 mm, Tyres. 
) . Chassis £425 with Tyres. —— 6565. — Chassis £515 with Tyres. 
re With side entrance Streamline Body .. £495 Chassis with Tyres. Side entrance Streamline Body «.. «. £610 
v4 With Two-seated Streamline Body... ... £475 With side entrance Streamline Body .. £645 ith two-seated Streamline Body .. £570 
\ 


Catalogue with Illustrations and Prices of latest types of Bodies on request. 


On view at STAND No. 70 Olympia. 


Choose a Talbot for its investment value. No car has won so many 
awards in Hill-climbing, Reliability and Petrol-economy Trials. None 
offers such an assurance of lasting and efficient road service. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., *“° Bohs Reva Norte anufacturers. | ONDON, W 
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‘Oar FREE ON REQUEST 
= BES A 48-page Souvenir Booklet, profusely illustrated 
TE Sta uw with pho:ographs of the winning T albot Cars in Speed, 
Fae Se Hill-Climbing and Reliability Trials this Season. < 
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) 20/30 H.P. MODEL with STREAMLINE TOURING BODY. F 
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